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You could do worse than reflect, as you return from Richmond or Blackheath, 
upon the beginnings of the game you have just enjoyed. Before Tom Brown started 
his schooldays, football was just football and a remarkably uninhibited game at that. 
One thing, however, you could not do: you could not carry the ball. The young gentle- 
man at Rugby School who, in 1823, ‘picked up the ball and ran with it’ was guilty 
therefore of a quite spectacular foul—yet from it came the game which nowadays 
draws ‘thousands to every stronghold of Rugby football. Even the Midland Bank 
cannot stand aloof; for the cashier who, on Saturday morning, attends with a fine 
urbanity to your needs may well, on Saturday afternoon, be covered with mud and 
glory in a valiant battle for points. Well, that’s banking. And Rugby football. 
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YNICS who ask what good the 
International Geophysical year 
has done might consider this: 
if there had been no sputnik there might 


never have been Khrushchev’s 


seven points. 


any 


B 
Prospects for Army recruiting this 
year may be brighter. Fresh from the 
old year are glamorous memories of a 
Somerset Light Infantry detachment’s 
inspection by a blonde, and the court- 
martialling of a Scots Greys trooper 
prosecuted by the Duke of Kent. 
B 


When a Birmingham court dismissed 
a petition for divorce by a woman who 
alleged that her husband “worked too 


b 
*) 


hard,” local progressive trade unionists 
said that British justice wasn’t all it was 





cracked up to be. 

B 

Tue Atomic Energy Authority an- 

nounce that nine-day courses in the 
atom and its ways are to be held for 
Senior ‘Technical Executives, at a fee of 
fifty pounds exclusive of accommodation 
and other expenses. Several Boards are 
said to be discussing whether or not the 
deal is a bargain, and it is being argued 
by some members that fifty pounds and 
extras is a mere nothing in return for 
getting a Senior Technical Executive 
out of the way for nine days ... . with 
just a sporting chance that it might be 
for good. 

B 


A puBLic house in Northumberland 


_ Street, off the Strand, has been renamed 


B 
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CHARIVARIA 


“The Sherlock Holmes.” (It seems 
rather far south to tempt the custom 
of the Baker Street regulars. 
a 
AN unnecessary fuss was made about 
the bride who got up from a sickbed for 





her wedding “rather than disappoint 
her one hundred and fifty guests.”” It’s 
the brides who do this rather than 
disappoint the bridegroom who really 
qualify for pratse. 
B 

ACCORDING to the News of the World, 
Cardinal Enrique Pla y Deniel, of 
Madrid, has roundly condemned pro- 
vocatively tight-fitting garments, low 
necklines, the absence of stockings, 
knee-length dresses and clothes “ trans- 
parent or made of lace on those parts 
which should be covered.”’ Fair’s fair, 
though: they do get Cardinals mentioned 


in the Nezs of the World. 
B 


WORLD spirits rose with the announce- 
ment by a Chicago psychiatrist that a 





scientist had been hampered during 
research by “excessive fear about the 
future of civilization and the possibility 
of world destruction” . . . and slumped 
again when he attributed these qualms 
to nothing more than the “close 
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association between higher creative 
activity and schizophrenia.” 
B 


OLD people everywhere, in particular 
elderly sub-postmistresses with strips of 
sticking-plaster on their brows, felt that 
a Bermondsey club leader was being 
unusually frank when he said that “the — 
answer to many old folks’ problems is 
to be found in the nearest youth club.” 


B 


TapeE-recorders are being played to 
men undergoing sentence in a California 
prison, insistently repeating “You will 
have faith in yourself, in others and in 
the essential decency of mankind. You 


sty PRISON 


(li 


can and will solve life’s problems. You 
are filled with love and compassion 
for all...” And on discharge will 
be a bigger social embarrassment than 
ever. 

az 


A SIMILAR charge of poor psychology, 
statistical this time, may well be brought 
against America’s Bureau of Public 
Roads, who announced that the cost of 
clearing litter from the nation’s roads 
was enough to “ pay for several hundred 
miles of urgently needed roads.” 


B 


Redefinition 
Tue Optimists are they who see 
The New Year in with revelry, 
Wine, song and dancing tread. 
Whereas the Pessimists are they 
Who wake to welcome New Year’s Day 
With a thick head. 








Wring Out the Old By J. B. 


7 YESTERDAY closed a poor year 
for the Grove Family, Marshal 
Zhukov, Picture Post and the 

headmaster of a pre-preparatory school 

in Chelsea, all of whom, having 
tasted fame, faded from the screen of 
public consciousness ; poor, too, for some 
who didn’t fade but wished they could— 
as for instance the hitherto self-effacing 
stallholders in London’s Money Market. 

Publicitywise, Sabrina and the Duke of 

Bedford consolidated their respective 

resources; political notoriety was mainly 

shared between Lord Hailsham, for 
saying it with handbells, and Dr. Charles 

(“Voice of Britain”) Hill, for not 

saying it at all. Brief glory played about 

Dr. Salk, and touched a Dartford man 

who bought twelve thousand pounds’ 

worth of postage stamps for two pounds 
ten and put the word imperforate on 
all lips and front pages. Continuing to 
top the popularity poll for the masses 
was Princess Margaret (Mus. Doc., 

H.R.H., etc.). 

As the year grew old, people became 
more and more disinclined to believe 
that it had rationed their petrol in its 
youth, and only dimly remembered the 
significance, in its middle period, of 


such trios as Walcott, Worrell and 
Weekes, or Robertson, Howitt and 
Cohen. Wimbledon was won by a 














Svie 


| sy De~r— 


“This is Land’s End 243. Get me 
John o’Groats 141, please.” 








coloured woman, Ghana by Nkrumah, 
space by Mr. Khrushchev, who was also 
voted the Correspondent of the Year. 

Some institutions blossomed un- 
imaginably, such as the Bank Rate and 
emigration. Some perished—débutantes 
and finger-printing at the American 
Embassy. One sprang anew from 
nowhere: skiffle. Sightseers made free 
with the scene of a crashed Viscount, 
the Edens’ retreat in Cornwall and the 
church of St. Giles, Horsted Keynes, 
where press photographers knelt to 
worship, on one knee, as Mr. Macmillan 
passed in and out. The Duke of Port- 
land named a new kind of pig after 
Deborah, the Duchess of Devonshire. 
Noblesse oblige. 

People started giving television sets to 
lightships. George I and Mussolini 
were both reburied. The Queen went to 
America, Mr. Molotov to Outer 
Mongolia, Mike Todd to Battersea 
Park. Public relations officers tightened 
their grip on thought . . . when someone 
said a football team was “brittle as 
plywood ” a plywood spokesman retorted 
sharply that plywood wasn’t brittle. 
The Mayflower crossed the Atlantic 
after a false start that promised more 
fun than that. Terrible things occurred 
at Brighton, but the conferences only 
lasted a week each. There was a Liberal 
revival lasting about the same time, 
mostly at Southport. The word “leak” 
was generally taken to refer to the 
Stock Exchange, though earlier to 
Sir David Eccles and the Budget, and 
somewhere between the two to an 
occurrence at Windscale. Busts were 


insured. Frankie Howerd played 
Bottom. Ernest Gethin shook the 
railways. In the field of education, 


more people knew the pronunciation 
of Arkansas, fewer the meaning of 
U.N.LS.C.A.N. 

Music lee the arts, being continuous 
except for half-hourly news bulletins. 
Literature, still awaiting Churchill’s 
reply to the generals, made do with Dylan 
Thomas and a Tichborne revival, and 
news from the art galleries was that for 
the first year since the war no modern 
painting had been hung upside down. 
Most actors played the lead in Nude 
With Violin. As a consequence of his 
brilliant career in the diplomatic service 
Sir Ivone Kirkpatrick took over I.T.A., 
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BOOTHROYD 


and Sir Arthur fforde, comparably | 
qualified (Head of Rugby), the B.B.C. | 
Budgerigars took over Network Three. 

Neither the News Chronicle nor the 
Daily Herald died. Newspaper com- | 
petitions shot into realms of fantasy, | 
burnt themselves out coming down into | 
run-of-the-mill “arrange these cocktail } 
dresses,” proprietors realizing that there 
was nothing left to give away but the} 
paper. Tallulah was here. Anouilh was 
everywhere. Bobo Sigrist was some- | 
where. The National Theatre was | 
nowhere. : 

Cigarettes, telephones, M.P.s’ and| 
convicts’ pay went up, also cab fares, } 
though cab windows continued to resist } 
any upward movement. Mr. Aubrey} 
Jones opened a 40,000,000 wind} 
tunnel, Mr. Macmillan the Motor Show. 
Losses in the nationalized industries 
entered the megaton range. In agricul- 
ture it was the old story—too much milk 
chasing too few potatoes. Eggs were 
lionized, The Spectator sued. 

Wolfenden reported. Donald Maclean 
was seen at a Sargent concert in Moscow. 
Telephones were confessedly tapped. 
Cowdray Park played the usual seasonal 
chukkers with the Lord’s Day Observ- 
ance Society. There were calypsoes at 
Lord’s, and Sir Don Bradman and Sir 
Len Hutton in the evening papers. The 
League Against Cruel Sports continued 
inactive in the matter of cameramen 
ambushing the Duke of Cornwall on the 
way to church. The eleven-plus was 
abolished in Leicestershire. Harwell 
attained a temperature of 5,000,000° 
Centigrade. The Middle East continued 
warm. 

The year, which was international, 
geophysical and one of unrelieved talk, 
produced nothing really new except 
Mr. Diefenbaker and a vague feeling 
that someone should be discussing the 
prospects of trade with the moon. 
Antarctica was invaded by Fleet Street, 
and the South Coast of England by 
Portuguese Men-of-War. Many people 
felt that this last was a pretty shabby 
trick by our oldest ally. 


& & 
Small World 


“As Christians it is obligatory on us to 
remember that our primary concern must 
not be with ourselves but with the world— 
that is with Ceylon.” 

The Presbyterian, Ceylon 
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Reasonable Care 


r is worth remembering, when 
| mixing dry martinis and calling 

out to know whether there is a 
lemon in the house, that the Occupiers 
Liability Act, 1957, comes into force on 
January 1, 1958. 

The Act clears up much of the 
uncertainty that has worried hostesses 
in the past. The old duty laid upon 
occupiers, to warn their guests of any 
concealed dangers that may await them, 
has been reinforced to read “to take 
such care as in all the circumstances of 
the case is reasonable to see that the 
visitor will be reasonably safe in using 
the premises for the purposes for which 
he is asked or permitted by the occupier 
to be there.”” The injunction is plain 
enough and will be disregarded at the 
risk of heavy damages for negligence. 

A solicitor writes: 

The householder who intends to issue 
invitations for an “At Home,” whether 
for sherry, cocktails and olives, or wine 
with slices of cheese (the nature of the 
hospitality offered is immaterial,* de 
minimis non curat lex), should first 
consider very carefully the condition of 
his premises. In extreme cases, e.g. 





By H. F. 


where dry rot is so widespread that the 
floors are likely to give way at any point, 
he will be well advised not to entertain. 
Normally, however, there is no reason 
why, subject to certain safeguards, the 
party should not be proceeded with. 
The precautions to be taken are in the 
main such as will suggest themselves to 
a reasonable mar, who wishes his guests 
to be reasonably safe while enjoying the 
comforts of his home. 

1. Go through the projected list of 
guests and strike out, without prejudice, 
the names of any of your friends who 
are known to make a habit of suing their 
hosts for damages. 

2. Examine the whole premises, 
both inside and out, for possible hazards. 
It is not enough merely to test the 
rooms set apart for the purposes of the 
entertainment, since guests are inclined 
to stray and a case may lie even when 
injury or death takes place in a part of 
the domicile not expressly indicated to 
the plaintiff. Thus, in Arnold and Turk 
v. Hatby, two guests invited for bridge 
were found senseless in the attic with 
ping-pong bats in their hands. Yet 
they got twenty-five pounds each, on 
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ELLIS 
the ground that Hatby should have | 
warned them of the exceptionally sharp } 
pitch of the roof. Take care, then, to | 
neutralize all danger points as far as 
possible. See that cutlasses, flintlocks | 
and similar heavy wall ornaments are | 
securely fixed. Cover up cacti in dark | 
corners. Knock in all projecting nails 
likely to do more than a few shillings- 
worth of damage. Put back manhole | 
covers in front drive, etc., etc. 

3. When general hazards of this 
kind have been attended to, thought 
must be given to the special risks to which 
the licenseet will be exposed in carrying 
out “the purposes,”’ as the Act has it, 
“for which he is asked or permitted by 
the occupier to be there.”” Dancing 
may add heavily to the cost of an 
evening, if loose floorboards are left 
unattended. Games, particularly if 
elderly people are to take part, may 
involve the fixing of handrails or the 
sandbagging of sharp corners. Where 
crackers are to be provided, a trial pull, 
both in the standing and _ sitting 
positions, may save pounds. Occupiers 
should attempt to rehearse the possible 
predicaments of their guests, e.g., by 
wandering blindfold about the house, 
after a bottle of champagne, with the 
cellar door accidentally left open. 

4. Though the cautioning of visitors 
on arrival about any concealed dangers 
in the house is no longer an adequate 
defence under the new Act, that is no 
reason why the old practice of displaying 
warning notices in the hall, bathroom, 
etc., should be discontinued. On the 
contrary, in this first year of the Act’s 
operation, it will be as well to reinforce 
such notices by a short oral warning at 
the start of the festivities. This will 
ensure that occupier and licensees (or 
host and guests, as the old phrase has it) 
know exactly where they stand. There 
is no need to use formal legal phraseology 
during this address, but ‘‘Licensees’’ is to 
be preferred to “‘ Ladies and gentlemen” 


we seen “eta 


*The nature and amount of the hospitality 
consumed may, however, be of considerable 
importance. cf. Knock v. Richards (1928), 
where a guest who ricked an ankle after 
seventeen White Ladies was held to be 
guilty of contributory negligence. 


t‘‘ Licensee”’ is the legal term for a person 
whom the occupier permits to enter his 
premises, but who is not there for a material 
interest of the occupier’s. 
*‘invitee”’ 


For the latter 


(e.g. a gasfitter) the term is used. 
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as an opening; the word defines the 
legal status of the persons addressed 
and automatically excludes any mere 
invitees and trespassers who may also 
be present. The occupier should remind 
his audience of the purposes for which 
they are permitted to be there, run 
briefly through the chief potential 
causes of accidents, from the fatal or 
really serious down to guinea burns and 
scalds, describe the reasonable care he 
has taken to avert them, and add a note 
about contributory negligence. Jn no 
circumstances should he suggest, even 
when such is the case, that he has 
covered himself by insurance against 
actions for negligence. Once that fact 
is known, it has been proved (Hackbutt 
v. Troop, 1952) that even a lifelong 
friend will not hesitate to sue for the 
most trivial fall. 

5. The occupier has now done all 
he can in the way of precautionary 
measures and can rélax and enjoy the 
friendly fun with his licensees. From a 
legal point of view his remaining duties 
are very light. Naturally he should keep 
an eye open, in an unobtrusive way, for 
contributory negligence, often a difficult 
point to establish when the case comes 
to court. Thus, if he notices a lady’s 
dress beginning to smoulder he should 
at once draw the fact to the attention of 
an independent witness, pointing out 
that it is her own cigarette-end that is to 
blame. By the time the fire has spread 
and the lady’s skirt is ruined it will be 
too late; the evidence will have been 
lost in the confusion, and opposing 
counsel will certainly argue that his 
client was jostled too near to an open 
fire which defendant had failed ade- 
quately to guard. Or it may be that the 
occupier’s aunt falls heavily downstairs. 
A quick peep inside her handbag, and 
the discovery of a bottle of smelling 
salts, will enable him to plead that 
plaintiff’s liability to faintness and 
vertigo (which endeavoured to 
conceal) was the direct cause of her 
slipped disc. His counsel will make 
short work of any suggestion that a 
stair-rod was loose before the accident. 
Simple precautions such as these make 
all the difference to the success or 
failure of a party. 

(Next week “Solicitor” discusses the 
new Act from the licensee’s point of view, 
in an exclusive feature entitled “How to 
Make the Most out of Your New Year 
Festivities.’’) 
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Interdependence 


F you’re anxious for to shine in the supra-sovereign line as a European 
man, 
Then forget about recruiting, for there won’t be any shooting, but co-ordinate 
the Plan. 
Though the Yanks have got the war-head, and the bombs may fall on your head 
if you can’t get out of range, 
Why, just fix it up with Ike that we each do what we like, in a free and frank 
exchange, 
And everyone will say, 
As the sputniks wend their way, 
If Three Wise Men can see it all so plain, though it’s dense as mud to me, 
Why, what a bunch of curiously Wise Old Men those Wise Old Men must be. 


You must make a few concessions and combine them with professions that things 
aren’t what they seem, 
And agree that, d Ja N.A.T.O., you will hold the hot potato for a not-too-French 
French Scheme, 
That—what is more—there’s much that the Belgians and the Dutch and the 
Luxembourgers, too, 
The Norwegians and the Danes and whatever else remains can easily find to do 
And everyone will say, 
Though the Germans will not pay, 
If Three Wise Men can hit upon a plan even better than E.D.C. 
Why, what a bunch of curiously Wise Old Men those Wise Old Men must be. 


For the burden of the case is that, no matter where the bases, the planes are in 
the air, 
And when nuclear power is fissile then the most misguided missile may drop 
down anywhere. 
Though it all go up in smoke as a unilateral joke, it may be well worth while. 
If you’ve got to go below it is just as well to go in an Old Edwardian style, 
And everyone will say, 
As they face the Judgment Day, 
If Three Wise Men with their fifty-seven Plans couldn’t Set the People 
Free, 
Why, what a bunch of curiously Wise Old Men those Wise Old Men must be. 
CHRISTOPHER HOLLIs 
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Medium-Sized Pink Riding-Hood 


(According to those horrid Grimms 
this person was called Little Red 
Riding-Hood, but the present version 
of the tale is designed to meet the 
modern trend. “Little” might easily 
suggest “‘misshapen” to the mind of the 
child of to-day, and “Red” hints of 
bloodshed, not to mention other un- 
pleasant associations.) 


NCE upon a time there was a 
6) dear medium-sized lamb whom 

everybody loved devotedly, and 
especially her grandmother. Now the 
grandmother was not the least bit old, 
and as sprightly as you could wish; like 
everybody else in the world she stayed 
the exact age she used to be when she 
was happiest of all, and so she was 
always happy as well as sprightly, just 
like everybody else. This medium- 


sized lamb had a beautiful pink sheer- 
silk hood which a handsome -king had 
given her in case she ever wanted to 








ride. She wore this hood constantly, for 
it never needed washing, or ironing, or 
dry-cleaning, and never seemed to grow 
too small : and so she was called Medium- 
Sized Pink Riding-Hood. 

One day her pretty mother said to 
ker “Now, Pink Riding-Hood, I want 
you to take this caviar, sparkling 
burgundy, pretzels, halibut, sauerkraut, 
oysters and three mince pies to your 
dear granny’s; she does not need them, 
for she is rich like everybody else, but 
it is a nice thought. You may take any 
of the cars you wish, for it is nearly 
three hundred yards to granny’s 
mansion, and I don’t want you to stub 
your toe on this lovely summer’s 
day.” 

So Pink Riding-Hood set out in the 
biggest car of all, singing merrily at the 
prospect of visiting her dear grand- 
mother. She had not gone far along the 
sunny road before she met a beautiful 
human boy with fashionable shoes and 
a golden hoop. 

“Good morning, Pink Riding-Hood,” 
said he. 

“Good morning, boy.” 

“Whither away so early, Pink Riding- 
Hood?” 

“To see my granny.” 

“What, if you don’t mind my asking, 
have you got in the boot?” 

“ Caviar, sparkling burgundy, pretzels, 
halibut, sauerkraut, oysters, and three 
mince pies. Granny is not i//, of course, 
but mother and I have nice thoughts.”’ 

The boy said to himself “What a 
lovely surprise that will be for Pink 
Riding-Hood’s granny! But I believe 
I will prepare an even greater surprise 
for her, for she is a good, kind, un- 
selfish, honourable person, like every- 
body else, for all that she’s a sheep.” 

So he said to Pink Riding-Hood 
“Please let me carry those heavy 
provisions to your granny’s for you, in 
case they bump about in the boot and 
scratch the paint. My shooting-brake is 
swift as the wind, and I shall be there 
in no time. Then you can follow at your 
leisure.” 

“How thoughtful you are!” ex- 
tlaimed Medium-Sized Pink Riding- 
Hood. “In fact how thoughtful we a// 
are!” 

“Yes,” said the boy, who was really 
the youngest of seven princes, with the 
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By ALEX ATKINSON 


power of turning dry bread into 
ammoniated tincture of quinine, like 
everybody else; “and isn’t everything 
absolutely splendid!” 

So Pink Riding-Hood idled along in 
bottom gear, smelling the sweet flowers 
that grew by the wayside. She called 
in for a glass of non-alcoholic champagne 
at a gingerbread café run by a hand- 
some dwarf who was six feet tall and 
never charged more than a penny a 
glass. And the beautiful boy who was 
really a prince sped like the wind to the 
grandmother’s' mansion. On the way 
he used a magic spell to add the follow- 
ing items to the provisions already in the 
shooting-brake: a haunch of venison, 
two dozen bottles of claret, four 
hundred prime capons, some bread and 
butter, a mink stole, eleven pairs of 
high-heeled shoes, enough roast beef 
for seven queens, a well-behaved string 
orchestra, two diamond rings, and a 
sufficiency of woodcock baked in a pie. 
The woodcock had previously been put 
to sleep with a humane killer, so that 
they suffered no discomfort. 

“What a lovely surprise this will be 
for Pink Riding-Hood’s granny!” 
thought the boy. “And for Pink 
Riding-Hood too, bless her!” 

When he reached the mansion he 
kissed the granny on both cheeks, 
saying “See what your grand-daughter 
lamb has brought you!” And_ he 
dragged into the mansion a small velvet 
sack containing all the gifts. The 
granny’s beautiful eyes sparkled. “ For 
me?” she exclaimed. “Oh, how nice it 
is to be good: one gets such expensive 
presents!” 

Then the boy told the granny to hide 
in her hand-carved four-poster bed with 
its rich brocade hangings. When 
Medium-Sized Pink Riding-Hood 
arrived, he explained, they would open 
the sack. So the granny got into bed in 
her shantung tea-gown, and the boy 
got in beside her, but not too close, for 
it was a very wide bed. “Be sure you 
keep your head under the clothes,” said 
the boy. And she did. 

“Good morning, Granny,” said Pink 
Riding-Hood, presently, 
looking lovelier than ever because of 
“See what a wonderful 


coming in 


the fresh air. 
surprise I have for you!” 
““And see what a wonderful surprise / 
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“How now, Hotspur 


’ 


have for you,” said the boy, disguising 
his voice. Granny giggled to herself 
under the bed-clothes. 

“Why, Granny,” said Pink Riding- 
Hood, “what long golden curls you 
have!” 

“All the better to keep you warm, my 
dear,” said the boy. 

“And what strong arms you have!” 

“All the better to hold you tight, my 
dear!” 

“And what a lovely golden moustache 
you have!” 

“All the better to kiss you with, my 
dear!” 

Then the boy sat up in bed, and 
kissed Pink Riding-Hood, and she 
turned into the most beautiful empress 
in the whole wide world, and the boy 
turned into the richest king there ever 
was. So the granny thought she might 
as well sit up as well, and she turned 
into a fairy princess with three white 
swans for a chariot. And when they 


























cut open the velvet sack with a pair of 
silver scissors, the caviar, the burgundy, 
the sauerkraut, the venison, the claret, 
the string orchestra and all the other 
gifts had turned into a beautiful prince 
with the power of turning butterflies 
into golden coins. 

At this moment a 
happened to call. 

“Is anyone in trouble?” 
woodman. 

“Good gracious, no!” said Medium- 


rich woodman 


the 


said 





knowst thou not vert from gules?” 


Sized Pink Riding-Hood. “We're 
having a /ovely time!” 

So the granny married the prince, and 
Pink Riding-Hood married the king, 
and the woodman married the granny’s 
parrot, which had turned into a snow- 
white queen, and they all lived happily 
for ever and ever, and one day the 
woodman said to himself “I wish to 
God I could sink this chopper into 
somebody’s nut for a change.” 

But of course he never did. 


Gamut 


SEE that this year’s Schoolboys’ Exhibition, 
With space-ship, satellite and Clarke knows what, 
Is just as forward-looking as the last; 
Except for one peculiar addition, 


A cave-man in his cave. 


Is this a shot 


To exploit the present passion for the past? 
Or would the commentator err who took 


This cave-man for a further-forward look? 
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Aunt Leonora Disarms 


By VIOLET 


VERY summer for the space of 
iz ten years Aunt Leonora moved 

her six children to her Celtic 
home, an 1850 castle in the middle of 
Ireland. ‘This migration was com- 
plicated by the two menservants and 
five or six maids who were also trans- 
ported to spend two months grumbling 
among the bogs and lakes of the Irish 
Midlands. When Aunt Leonora first 
planned the expedition in 1914 she 
budgeted for under twenty pounds, as 
the children not in arms travelled at 
half fares, and put head to heels could 
share sleeping berths. The last time 
she made this trip a hundred pounds 
barely covered. expenses, for in ten 
years the children and the fares had 
grown beyond recognition. In between- 
whiles times had been difficult, with at 
moments the apprehension of a German 
submarine in the Irish Channel out- 
weighed by the reality of civil dis- 
turbance on arrival. Civil disturbance 
it was, in fact, that involved Aunt 
Leonora in her  single-handed 
armament scheme. 

On a July day in the early 1920s, when 
the dust from the arrival of her family- 
caravan had_ hardly settled, Aunt 
Leonora received an urgent message 
from the local police. An edict had gone 
forth that all sporting guns and cart- 
ridges were to be surrendered to 
prevent them from being seized in a 
raid and used against their former 
owners. Aunt Leonora, with the 
enthusiasm of an unnaturally law- 
abiding citizen, turned to and searched 
the house. Accompanied by Painter 
the butler she rummaged from attics, 
where windows at toe-level gave mag- 
nificent views over woods and lakes, to 
pantries below ground where fires 
burned throughout the year. The 
pantries belonged to the domestic staff, 
who that summer had an unusually 
bizarre appearance, for the state of 
Ireland discouraged the more orthodox 
English servants from venturing across 
thesea. These sulky stop-gaps were apt 
to have some slight physical handicap 
likely to prevent them from scaling the 
heights of their profession. It was 
difficult, for example, not to feel that 
Lord Chesterfield might have raised his 


dis- 


POWELL 


eyebrows at a liveried footman waiting 
at table wearing pince-nez, even if the 
footman’s romantic name was Aubrey. 
Consequently only the butler, who had 
followed where Aunt Leonora led for 
twenty years, could be relied on to keep 
calm in a crisis involving guns. 

The house was large with many 
cupboards, and in every one of them it 
seemed that somebody had abandoned 
a gun or a box of cartridges. Aunt 
Leonora and Painter the butler worked 
as secretly as possible, in order to avoid 
a panic among the imported staff, 
sabotage from the native help, and the 
curiosity of her children, who, she 
rightly considered, would break and 
leave lying about anything that she 
particularly wished to keep whole and 
concealed. About a dozen guns were 
eventually traced, together with some 
boxes of assorted ammunition, and the 
police were summoned to fetch them 
away. 

A family meal was drawing to its 
stormy close when the political row, a 
digestif to Aunt Leonora’s children, 
was interrupted by Aubrey the footman, 
white-lipped and his pince-nez quivering. 
With emotion he stammered that the 
police were at the door and wished to 
see Aunt Leonora. She, being engaged 
in a promising verbal skirmish, flung 
an impassioned “Ask them to wait, 
Aubrey,” over her shoulder. In 
Aubrey’s view the police inspector’s 
request could lead only to the imme- 
diate arrest of his employer, and prob- 
ably feeling that, balked of their prey, 
they would take the first comer, he cried 
in an anguished voice “I don’t under- 
stand the language these people talk.” 
With this cry he bolted from the room 
and down the stairs which led to the 
butler’s subterranean pantry, whence he 
disseminated horror-rumours through- 
out the house. 

Meanwhile Aunt Leonora was obliged 
to leave the heated discussion as to 
whether, as she maintained, killing was 
always murder and hand over the guns. 
As she reached the front door a horse- 
man with a led horse in either hand 
came to a halt among the bicycles of 
six policemen. ‘The new arrival was a 
riding master engaged by Aunt Leonora, 
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from a guilty feeling that her children 
ought to form a nodding acquaintance 
with horses, animals which she herself 
regarded with distaste. The situation 
was made more embarrassing by the 
fact that the riding master’s position in 
the household was obviously destined 
to be one of great delicacy (in practice 
no social bracket could be found for this 
bird of passage to perch on, so that he 
had to feed by a system known as the 
Riding Master’s Tray). The police- 
men’s bicycles were obviously in- 
adequate transport for her arsenal, but 
Aunt Leonora realized that the riding 
master could, in this crisis, be a useful 
assistant who if he failed to turn her 
children into equestrians might at least 
be helpful in ridding her home of its 
weapons. Swiftly she organized the 
resurrection of a decayed but still road- 
worthy dog-cart from the coach house, 
and to this the sturdiest horse was 
harnessed, so that a bare half-hour 
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after he had ridden up to the house the 
riding master drove away again, the dog- 
cart loaded to. the scuppers with guns, 
and the police as escort pedalling like 
demons. 

Provided there was no ambush on the 
way to the police station Aunt Leonora 
felt she could now breathe freely and 
withdrew to inspect her store of prizes 
for the local school treat. She had 
worked her way through boxes of balls, 
string tennis-rackets known locally as 
“bats,” and mouth organs known as 
“French fiddles,” when at the back of 
the shelf she found an ominously heavy 
box wrapped in oily paper. With a 
sinking heart she realized that she had 
breathed freely too soon and that here 
was yet another bex of cartridges, and a 
solid tin box at that. To Aunt Leonora 
this was the last straw and she reacted 
violently. She snatched up the tin box 
and fled from the house, hatless, glove- 
less and wearing her indoor slippers. 

Half-way down the hillside on which 
the 1850 castle was built lay an artificial 
lake, thick with duckweed and over- 
hung by trees. Aunt Leonora reached 
the bridge that spanned this rather 
stagnant pool, and there was a most 
satisfactory splash as she dropped the 
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tin box into the water. Pausing to 


regain her breath and savour the relief 


from having disposed of an awkward 
object she glanced at the weedy ripples 
below, only to realize that the problem 
had assumed a worse form. The tin 
box was watertight and was now 
floating like a flower on the pond’s 
surface. When Strindberg referred to 
the Rebellion of the Objects he exactly 
described Aunt Leonora’s feelings, and 
she was attempting to relieve them by 
bombarding the tin ile flottant with 
stones from the path when the sudden 
appearance of three of her gardeners 
compelled her to desist. She had to 
retreat with the baffled feeling that the 
cartridges would be salvaged only too 
swiftly. On re-entering the house she 
told the long-suffering Painter to burn 
all the dirty pieces of paper that he 
could find among the bats, balls and 
French fiddles, particularly the wrap- 
pings from that most superfluous tin 
box, and retired to her sitting room 
in the hope that a wrestle with the 
income-tax forms for herself and her six 
children would act as a nerve-restorer. 
Gathering the bits of paper together 
Painter withdrew to his  butler’s 
subterranean pantry, where Aubrey the 
footman was seated by the fire and 
engaged in what was to Painter the 
futile occupation of writing to his girl. 
Exacerbated by this spectacle, the 
butler began to describe to his sub- 
ordinate the probable destination in this 
world and the next of such spineless 
incompetents as he judged Aubrey to 
be, and to emphasize his point he cast 
the scraps of paper from his hand on to 
the flames. Appropriately there was a 
loud bang, and a sheet of blue flame 
leapt into the butler’s face. Some 
traces of explosives must have remained 
among the wrappings, but Painter was 
an heroic figure who blamed no one for 
his injuries, which he supported with 
fortitude. ‘To Aubrey, however, this 
was a golden opportunity for horror- 
rumour dissemination, and with triumph 
gleaming behind the lenses of his 
pince-nez he rushed upstairs to the room 
where Aunt Leonora sat among the 
income-tax forms. She had laid the 
forms round her on the floor like 
stepping stones, but they were blown 
to the four winds as Aubrey threw the 
door open and announced delightedly 
“Excuse me, madam, but you have 
blown off Mr. Painter’s face.” 
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“How many are coming to the party?” 


Mice Needn’t Play 


By D. B. 


ITCHING his gown and throw- 

H ing the jury a significant glance, 

Blare Q.C. rose -briskly. I 

knew what was coming. So, obviously, 

did Pamela Astragal, though in the 

single dusty sun-ray streaming through 

one of the windows of Court XIX and 

lighting up her golden hair her face 

was impassive as a cameo. Well, it 
couldn’t be helped. 

Blare Q.C. began very smoothly. 

“Let’s go back to the dinner-party 
on the 28th. I think you told my learned 
friend that Mrs. Astragal was on your 
left and Lady Pont on your right?” 

“Yes,” I said. 

“And that during the 
dinner you exchanged conversation with 
both these ladies in the normal way?” 

“Yes.” 

“Chiefly, I think you said, with Mrs. 
Astragal?” 

“Yes.” 

“You know her fairly well? 

“We are friends.” 

“And you admire her very much, I 
think you said?” 


course of 


” 
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“Very much. I think she’s-——— 

The judge intervened, rather testily. 

“T don’t think, Mr. Blare, we need 
any more testimonials to the complain- 
ant’s charms.” 

“Asyludshpleases. Now,” said Blare 
abruptly, pointing with his gold pencil, 
“can you recall what you and Mrs. 
Astragal talked about that night?” 

“The usual things, so far as I 
remember. ‘Theatres, books, Wimble- 
don, the latest murder, the Liberal 
revival, and so forth.” 

“Mrs. Astragal is a keen Liberal and 
a member of the Executive, is she not?” 

“She was, on the 28th.” 

“Formerly a keen Conservative and 
a prominent figure in the Primrose 
League?” 

“Yes.” 

The judge made a note of this, I 
observed. 

“Did you notice anything peculiar in 
Mrs. Astragal’s demeanour towards the 
end of dinner?” asked Blare. 

I glanced again at Pamela. She was 
gazing at the ceiling. I looked at 
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Howlett Q.C. He stared back at me 
blankly. ‘The judge’s sharp little eyes 
were fixed on me likewise. The whole 
court waited in silence for what seemed 
an hour. 

“T did,” I said at length. 

“Will you please tell the court what 
that peculiarity was?” 

So there we were at last. Pamela’s 
face was a frozen ivory mask. I guessed 
what she must be enduring, how every 
delicate fibre in her make-up must be 
quivering with anger and resentment. 
Well, there was no help for it. 

“During a laughing remark by Mrs. 
Astragal on the Liberal chances at 
Burphampton,” I said slowly and 
reluctantly, “a little pink mouse popped 
out of her mouth and back again.” 

“Thank you,” said Blare Q.C., and 
with a triumphant semi-circular glance 
sat down. 

The horrible day seemed an endless 
dream. I found myself at last in the 
Strand buying an evening paper. The 
story was splashed over the front page. 


£5,000 Mayrair “Witcn” 
DRAMA SENSATION. 

“Mouse Popped Out Of 

Mouth ”—Clubman’s Cry. 

Judge’s Tribute to Primrose 

League Girls—‘‘All Simply 

Grand Dames.” 
And in the stop press, blurry but 
prominent: 

LipeRAL WITCH RESULT 

Damages one farthing. 


Like most of Pamela’s friends I thought 
she did the right thing by taking an 
immediate couple of months in the 
Balearics. Gossip had died down by 
the time she got back, and, barring 
a drowsy Times controversy over the 
extent of Disraeli’s personal diabolism 
during the Suez deal, the press had 
dropped the topic. I talked to Pamela 
Astragal at several houses that winter, 
but I did not see the pink mouse again. 
Somebody told me she had _ been 
to Wurzelheim, who had disposed of 
it—apparently permanently, though I 
would not trust that pompous little 
“supraphenomenalist” quack myself. 
However, Wurzelheim did his job 
sufficiently well to enable the Party to 
take Pamela back again. Quite rightly. 
She is a brilliant speaker, and the way 
she gets the “feel” of an audience 
from the start had strongly impressed 








Mr. Fothergill. A trifle of awkwardness 
at a press conference the following April, 
when she stood for the first time in the 
Liberal interest at Bottleham,-revealed 
the obvious bias of the newspapers (the 
News Chronicle excepted) but failed 
to shake the confidence of the Executive. 

“Can you confirm,” asked a reporter, 
“that Mrs. Astragal arrived at and left 
the Caxton Hall rally flying her own 
broomstick?” 

“Our aim at Bottleham, as elsewhere,” 
replied the Executive’s spokesman, 
“is not to split the vote but to nail a 
spark from the fount of the crusading 
spirit to the cornerstone of British 
democracy.” 

“Can you say,” asked a reporter, 
“whether the average Liberal housewife 
approves the candidature of recognized 
w a 





“We have not,” replied the spokes- 
man in ringing tones, “forgotten the 
lessons of East Gupton and King’s 
Dribbling. On the contrary, we face 
the challenge of Bottleham with new 
optimism. We believe Bottleham 
Liberals will have something to say to 
the nation on May 3.” 

Which in fact they had, the Liberals 
of Bottleham being sufficiently in- 
censed at Mrs. Astragal’s non-appear- 
ance at the final mass-meeting on April 
30 to charter a taxi flying opposition 
colours and vote Conservative next day 
in a body. It was very like Pamela to 
explain herself to the Great Sanhedrin 








on her return two days later with cool, 
half-amused astonishment. 

“T simply forgot the date,” she said. 
“| had an urgent midnight appointment 
abroad. I had /iterally to fly.” 

What is now called “ Brocken-leave” 
for women candidates of all three 
parties with Walpurgis Night obliga- 
tions has since obviated all unpleasant- 
ness on this point. A letter to the New 
Statesman summed up the position 
very fairly, I thought, when it declared 
that if British witches of breeding and 
education are to take their place in the 
van of modern politics, as they have 
long since done in literature, they must 
be protected against clerical and all 
other reactionaries. The recent nomina- 
tion of Mrs. Astragal, M.P., as Air 
Minister-elect in the Liberal Shadow 
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The Night Bathers 


By J. 


war I used often to lend seven and 

a tanner to an Irishman known as 
the Toucher Malone so that he could 
get himself a bed at the Turkish Baths. 
But I never went to the Baths myself 
until last year, and then for the same 
reason as The Toucher: because I had 
nowhere else to sleep. 

A chap called Sketchy took me there. 
As his nickname implies, Sketchy made 
a living by sketching people in pubs 
and sometimes in drinking clubs. He 
earned enough to sleep at the Baths 
every night and had no possessions 
except the clothes he stood up in, which 
included a green tweed fishing hat and 
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|: the carefree days just after the 
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Cabinet shows what progress has been 
achieved in barely a year. 

Before wishing a great little lady all 
the luck in the world I should like to 
add that of the most venomous 
slanders cropping up in the High Court 
action was proved a fable quite recently. 
Accepting one of his hostess’s “ specials” 
now-famous “get- 
together” parties, a once-hostile critic, 
Mr. Gladstone Rump of the Executive, 
referred genially to Mrs. Hopjoy’s 
declaration that this particular cocktail 
is a blend of poison-ivy, grated human 
thigh-bones, and vampire-bats’ blood. 
allegation!” laughed 
Mr. Rump, taking a hearty gulp, and 
dropped dead. There is of course not a 
vampire-bat within five miles of Curzon 
Street. 


one 


at one of her 


‘‘A - monstrous 


a coursing coat that he ’d bought second- 
hand thirty years before and weighed 
nearly two stone. 

When Sketchy first suggested the 
Baths I drew back in alarm. “Can't 
afford it. Not with The Toucher there.” 

“Toucher’s in Dublin,’ Sketchy 
told me. “The entrance fee’s gone up 
double since his day, but if you’ve got 
a quid it’ll be ample. Tip the bloke on 
the desk and the attendant who makes 
your bed down a bob a-piece, and 
you'll have enough over for breakfast 
in the morning, that’s if you can eat 
any, which is more’n I ever do. Best 


breakfast in London, mind you, and 
Real home from 


only half a dollar. 
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home, the Baths, take it from your 
Uncle Sketchy.” He pushed a frosted 
glass door inscribed OPEN DAY AND 
NIGHT and led the way downstairs to 
the reception desk. 

“This gent’s a mate of mine, so treat 
him right,” he told the attendant, 
pointing at me. “Bit skint present 
moment, but which of us isn’t hard up 
at times? A good man’s fortune may 
grow out at heels, as the Bard has it, 
eh?” 

The entrance to the Baths proper 
resembled that of a mosque, all the more 
so because you had to remove your 
shoes before going in. Even Sketchy 
surrendered his fishing hat and coursing 
coat, and we padded in our socks across 
a dim-lit carpeted lounge with a 
swimming-pool in the centre, round 
which ran an upper gallery decorated 
with a frieze of armorial bearings under 
a Moorish ceiling. It was one in the 
morning, the sound of deep breathing 
rose like the swish of waves from all 
sides, and the sight of semi-nude men 
reclining in deck-chairs through glass 
doors beyond added to the sudden 
atmosphere of shipboard. 

“This is where we part company, 
lad,” Sketchy said. “Always sleep 
aloft, meself. Less noise. Don’t you go 
putting him near the Admiral now,” he 
told the attendant, and rolled with a 
seaman’s gait up a staircase leading to 
the gallery overhead. 

I was too tired to face a Turkish bath 
that night, and fell asleep immediately 
in the curtained cubicle, containing two 
beds, to which the attendant conducted 
me. Once in the night I started awake 
with the sound of a resounding snore 
ringing in my ears. This came from the 
dormitory on the other side of the 





swimming-pool and seemed to be made 
by a sea-lion rather than by any human 
agency. It died away in a shuddering 
sob and was succeeded by a quarter- 
deck voice shouting “ Steward!” 
“Coming, sir!” answered a distant 
echo, and an awed whisper from an 
habitué in the bed opposite mine 
explained: “It’s the Admiral. Wants 
his tea. You'll get used to it in time, 
chum.” Soon a discreet tray rattled 
past, the Admiral grunted satisfaction, 
and silence settled down once more. I 
didn’t wake again until the morning, 
with all the lights ablaze and the man 
in the next bed examining his shirt and 
murmuring “ Question is, will the collar 
do another day?” (It was a question I 
also might have asked my own shirt; 
and later, on the advice of Sketchy, I 
bought a nylon one which, washed in 
the lavabo and put to dry in the Hot 
room overnight, solved one problem of 
the nomadic existence that Bath Men 
are committed to.) 
Breakfast—undoubtedly the best in 
London for half a crown: bacon, egg, 
chipolatas, roll and butter, pot of tea or 
iced fruit-juice—was served until 
9.30 a.m, at tables in the foyer; while 
Sketchy in a woollen vest with braces 
hanging down his back, having first 
quoted Romeo and Juliet or delivered a 
sermon from the balcony, came down 
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later and sat in an armchair under a sign 
SILENCE IS REQUESTED, exchanging racing 
tips with other habitués or telling us 
about the time when his special 
binoculars were stolen from him on the 
course. His two inseparable buddies 
were a short, wide, pink-faced Scot 
called Hamish who knew all about the 
anatomy of carrier-bags, since he 
carried his effects about in one; and a 
tall thin professional tipster known as 
Aussie, not because he was an Australian 
but because his first name was Oswald. 
Form was desultorily studied, selections 
in the daily papers laughed to scorn, and 
a momentary hush fell as the Admiral 
stalked by, walrus moustache, big red 
shining bald head, in a suit of impec- 
cable cut, speaking to nobody on his 
way out. Then, after we’d shaved in 
genuine hot water and had our shoes 
handed back to us bearing a high degree 
of gloss (a welcome change from most 
hotels, with the present shortage of 
staff), we made in a body for one of the 
pubs nearby: open, in this district, at 
eleven a.m. 

I was already under the spell of this 
predominantly male society, and came 
back night after night that winter; I got 
to know the attendants by their Christian 
names, was always given a cubicle well 
away from the Admiral, and wandered 
girt with a towel through the steam and 
marble slabs: even penetrating to the 
Very Hot Room where the floor burnt 
one’s foot soles and the Africans 
huddled for warmth. 

Then my financial position suddenly 
changed; moreover I had to work hard 
and to bid the Bath Life farewell. 
Months passed, meanwhile I saw 
nothing of Sketchy or the others; but 
one night, up from the country, all 








hotels full, I pushed the familiar door 
and went down the stairs expecting a 
big welcome below. To my surprise a 
strange reception-clerk stared at me 
from behind the desk; a new and 
taciturn attendant guided me to a bed; 
half the cubicles at least were empty, 
and there was no sign of Sketchy or any 
of the regulars. Not even the Admiral’s 
snores disturbed my sleep; there were 
no shouts of “Steward!’’ and in the 
morning I was given a brisk shake 
at 7.30. 

“Sorry, sir, have to be out o’ here in 
an hour’s time—new manager’s orders,” 
and in the next cubicle a vacuum- 
cleaner started up. A few strangers sat 
without speaking at the breakfast-tables 
outside; others were already shaving 
briskly in the wash-room beyond; but 
the waiter who served me had a familiar 
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“The all-night chemist.” 


face: he was, it turned out, the last 
remaining member of the old staff. 

“The reg’lars? What—Sketchy and 
them? Lor bless you, sir, they don’t 
come in no more. Got barred, the lot 
on ’em, Admiral an’ all. Had an argy- 
bargy with the new manager, fair 
tartar he is, wouldn’t let ’em pass the 
door after that. Said it was getting too 
much of a common lodging-house like. 
No, sir, I couldn’t say what the trouble 
was all about—religious differences, 
somebody told me, but I wouldn't 
know for sure.” 

“Perhaps I can find them in the pub 
later?” 

“Doubt it, sir, ain’t seen none of ’em 
around these parts of late. Old Sketchy’s 
down the country, I believe—broke him 
up proper, not being allowed in the 
Baths of a night ... Hamish and the 
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rest could be in the pub o’ course, 
though it don’t open till half-past eleven 
now the licensing law’s been changed.” 

There seemed nothing to hang about 
for. I took out my wallet and was about 
to pay with a pound note when I felt 
a hand on my arm and turned to look 
into the grinning face of The ‘Toucher 
Malone. 


Moprrn Way 

This remarkable clipper is so easy to 
use in so many ways. ‘Trims hedges of all 
kinds perfectly straight. ‘Two-way action, 
cuts on both opening and closing strokes. 
. . . Very suitable for use by ladies. Free 
leaflet on request. 

Price only: 35/- 
Plus postage and packing 2/6 

Complete First Aid Kits from 7/6 each.” 


The Farmers Weekly 


*““HEDGE CUTTING THI 
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Faults that Failed 


days when I was filling my note- 

books with it was swinging 
round from regarding the teacher as a 
Mage to regarding him as an under- 
cover adult who might be accepted by 
the boys as one of themselves and then, 
once inside the herd, lead them towards 
maturity. The first step in the develop- 
ment of true companionship was 
establishing the common humanity and 
fallibility that linked teacher and taught. 
The older generation had boasted before 
their pupils, encouraging them to grow 
up in their likeness—stalwart, lion- 
hearted and passionate readers of The 
Gallic War. We were trained to frank- 
ness and this, in my case, led tq a strong 
belief that it was my duty to use my 
deficiencies to provide educational 
nourishment. I realize now that the 
young should be left to find things out 
for themselves, but in those days there 
was a certain reaction against the 
Heuristic Method and I felt, quixotically 
and unnecessarily, that the young needed 
a little help in getting a just picture of 
my limitations. 

When I arrived at a school where | 
was to teach what ine Agencies call 
Middle School Subjects I was a 
substitute for a man who had gone 
sick and the term was well under way. 
The Headmaster took me into a room 
crammed with oldish-looking boys and 
said “Keep them quiet with a bit of 
handwriting.” My own writing looks 
like the result of groping for the water- 
mark, and I obviously could not 
illustrate copperplate or italic on the 
board. If I set them something to copy 
and walked round criticizing I thought 
I should be expected to do bits myself, 
like a visiting professor in an art school. 
I therefore decided to lecture, and 
tried to warm the subject up for them 
by describing what a handicap my bad 
writing had been to me. A boy with a 
small aeroplane sticking out of his 
breast-pocket complained that I was a 
master, wasn’t I, and the general 
opinion was obviously that I had done 
better than anyone else in the room, 
whatever my writing was like. I did 
not care to point out so soon after my 
arrival that there were schools that paid 
better and were probably staffed with 
the calligraphic cream of the country. 


Fears ten 1 wn theory in the 





To claim that the fact that I was in my 
pupils’ company at all was proof of a 
certain falling short was unlikely to 
make me persona grata with them. I 
tried to switch my argument from the 
professional to the social and said that 
my friends laughed at me. The boys, 
in the friendliest possible way, broke 
into steady laughter. 

I found that the time-table I had 
inherited was full of Latin and French: 
one of the troubles about an academic 
education is that ever after it is imposs- 
ible to persuade people you do not know 
at least two foreign languages. The 
French I was required to teach seemed 
fairly simple. The first form I took had 
reached a picture of a street with a lot 
of French things in it and on the 
opposite page was a piece of French 
prose. Picking a boy at random I told 
him to read aloud. French gushed out 
of him. He gesticulated. He inserted 
words I could not catch. Before I could 
stop him he had finished the last of 
the insipid sentences and begun to 
improvise. The next boy was also 
fluent and spoke in a thick accent, no 
doubt regional, that amused the Form 
enormously. 

I found later that the school special- 
ized in French boys and that there were 
eight in the room. ‘True to my deter- 
mination to be modest, truthful, willing 
and adolescent at heart, I congratulated 
the form on having so much expertise 
at its disposal and said, in a further 
flight of juvenile identification, that I 
looked forward to learning a lot myself. 
There were mutterings. I had not 
discovered yet that the worst possible 
way of dealing with mutterings is saying 
sarcastically “Speak up.” Many of 
the mutterers were the sons of local 
tradesmen who had reared them to know 
a bad bargain when they saw one. They 
took the view that they did not come to 
school to be taught by boys, however 
French. ‘They came to be taught by 
masters and, ignoring my protests, they 
insisted I should push them through the 
exercises while, in the traditional way, 
they dragged their feet. 

Eventually, by sheer bad teaching, I 
managed to edge myself out of the 
Language staff and concentrate on the 
only two subjects I had been able to do 
at school. I wrongly imagined that on 
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PRICE 


my own ground it would be easier to 
defeat attempts to turn me into an 
oracle. While even beginners had been 
able to tell that the way I said 
“Monsieur Dubois a de la viande, une 
parapluie et beaucoup de craie” was not 
the way it wouid be said in Trouville, 
the forms I took in English and History 
insisted on taking everything I said as 
true. To instil a critical attitude and 
emphasize the links between us I tried 
to get into their thick heads that the Age 
of Steam was not my period. Nothing 
would make them see that what I said 
about Chartism had a lower credibility 
than my picture of the English Con- 
stitution under Edward I. 

Boys do not really want masters to 
be like themselves. ‘They want them to 
be imperfect adults and to provide 
them with the fun of spotting their 
faults. Boys are interested in education, 
and nobody was happier than my form 
when I showed signs of improvement 
in my profession, however slight. They 
were always willing to be helpful; but 
it was never help in re-entering their 
world. When I was on duty they would 
walk up and down with me while I 
divided my attention between listening 
politely and making a drive against 
water-pistols. The advice they gave me 
would have worried my old mentors at 
the Institute of Education. ‘“Slosh the 
chaps hard, sir,” they would say, while 
I tried to explain that encouragement 
of self-realization was all the rage in 
town. There was no piece of advice I 
received more often than “Never tell 
the chaps you don’t know. Give any 
old answer. They'll never know it’s 
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COURT FILLY (Equulus debutans)—This dainty little 
creature—recently reported to be in danger of extinction 
—has its natural habitat in the large estates of the 
English countryside, but at certain times ef the year large 
numbers of them migrate to the West End of London. It 
ig notable for its tireless dancing gait. When excited, 
which is almost always, it gives a high-pitched giggle. 

The mating habits of the Court Filly are of considerable 
interest. The mating season lasts from early May to late 
July, and during this period the young adult specimens 
are constantly to be seen performing a ritual courtship 
dance of unvarying formality and almost unbelievably 
boring quality. The females who have not succeeded in 
pairing off during the season retire during the autumn and 
winter to their parents’ lairs or “seats” until the following 
spring brings them out again to perform the whole rite 
once more. Those who have passed through several 
seasons without pairing off can easily be separated from the 
males and trained to work in coffee-bars. 


THE CURATE—These sober fowl are becoming alarmingly 
rare in this country nowadays, and it seems possible that they 
may die out in the near future unless Government action is 
taken to preserve them. They 
are cheerful, intelligent birds and 
make friends easily, but not well 
adapted to modern life. The 
Curate’s egg, of course, is good 
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THE LEGAL 
EAGLE— The 
legal eagle may be 
distinguished from 
its lay relations by 
the curly white 
“wig” on its head. 
It is a bird as 
tenacious as it is 
ferocious, and once 
it has a victim in 

its talons it will 
not let go of it 
until it has torn it 
to pieces and re- 
duced it to per- 
jury. Its appetite 
for briefs is vora- 
cious, though it is 
seldom to be seen 
actually hunting 
for one. The young 
of the species are 
called “juniors” and the full-grown examples “silks.” 
The young and the old show great affection for each 
other, and it is touching to see how a silk in the 
full pride of its maturity will never venture into its 
Court unless it has a junior to protect it. 


GREATER AND 


LESSER STOCK- 
BROKERS — The i. aaa 
Stockbrokers =| 
abound in the — 

gold-bearing dis- a oe 

tricts of Central 

London, but they are not in fact indigenous there. They 
build themselves comfortable homes in the Green Belt, but 
their acquisitive disposition causes them habitually to travel 
long distances every day in search of their prey. They are 
gregarious by nature, and great shoals of them can be seen 
moving westward almost any day between half-past twelve 
and one o’clock. Cunning rather than intelligent, they will 

lie all day waiting for a share to rise, when they dive on it with 

one swift flick of the telephone and catch it at the very moment 
when it will do them most good. 
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THE AGITATOR BIRD—The comical antics of the agitator 

birds in their preserve in Hyde Park never fail to draw a crowd 

of amused onlookers. The agitator will settle on a low platform 
O T H & C L AW as soon as it perceives that it is being watched, and there it 

will stand and utter loud, indignant cries until its plumage is 
thoroughly ruffled. It is quite fearless, and will stand its 
ground against any kind of attack, but is not really intelligent. 
Naturalists are uncertain what is the purpose of this ferocious 
display as it ap- 
pears to be quite 
unconnected with 
either mating or 
feeding. 

The colouring 
is generally drab 
in the extreme, but 
relieved by a touch 
of red on _ the 
breast. 





















































THE UNDER-SECRETARY BIRD—This useful and 











bmamental fowl is easily recognizable by its black coat 
d striped “trousers.” Numbers of them can almost 
ways be seen in the neighbourhood of Westminster, where 

roost on front benches. They are extremely intelligent and can quickly be trained to answer simple questions. ‘They are 
ery amusing to watch when they are waving their Bills about in the air as if intensely proud of them, only to discard them a 
ittle later for another Bill in which they will show an equal pride. Another of their peculiarities is that, although they have every 
rtunity to do so, they hardly ever feather their nests. 






BERMONDSEY KID (Oryx puerilis edwardiensis)—This 
h species can readily be distinguished from its common ’ 
relatives by the curious curly growth of hair on the top i 
of the head, the long coat and the extreme narrowness : 
of the leg at the pastern. 

Despite their appearance of innocence, creatures of 
this species are often mischevious in the extreme, and 
small hordes of them have been known to do many 
thousand pounds’ worth of damage in a single night to 
the upholstery of cinemas and similar soft and easily 
torn substances. Such activities are frequently accom- 
panied by loud, meaningless cries; but during courtship 
these are varied by a piercing whistle. 

The mating season persists all the year round. These 
creatures, in fact, with their insatiable habits, are the 
only exceptions to the rule laid down in the aphorism 
of Beaumarchais: Boire sans soif et faire l'amour en tout 
temps, il n’y a que cela qui nous distingue des autres bétes. 
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Asian Flu with the Minskis 


AM one of those writers who gets 
I so poor in London that I have to 

plot how to get out of it. At last, 
equipped with money, I whizz over the 
Channel and immediately live at the 
rate of a chairman of a biscuit company. 
Having grown thinner for months, I 
become gradually fat again, ploughing 
my way through Galician shell-fish, 
German sausages, Moroccan couscous 
and ordering the best brandies, the 
fattest cigars and treating the most 
expensive women. Suddenly the money 
has gone, the luxury balloon has 
exploded, and I creep back in the 
oldest steamer I can find to my home- 
land. Faced with the ghastly reality of 
Liverpool Street station, the palm trees 
shrivel and the minarets fade. I have 
actually got to work for at least a month 
on two half-crowns and a threepenny 
bit, two Dutch guilders, ten French 
francs and an East Zone mark. And 
then, for how long I cannot tell, there 
will be the lean period until I am my 
old thin plotting self again. 


During these periods I generally stay 
with the Irish in Camden Town, the 
Scots in Brixton or the Russians in 
Notting Hill. They understand the 
nomadic, as against the static, writer 
who actually uses his own notepaper. 
The Russian family have the name of 
Minski. Their origins are obscure but 
some far-off Minski was Peter the 
Great’s bear-trainer and there was 
another Minski who lent fifty roubles to 
Dostoevsky. At the time of the revo- 
lution, apparently, the family walked 
all the way from Moscow to Poland in 
their bare feet, living on berries. They 
still sing of this, and sing well. 

The house in which the Minskis 
lived was (and still perhaps is) in 
Nightingale Road, a street of crouching, 
sullen houses with lace curtains and 
rusty bicycles in the front gardens, men 
flat on the pavement tinkering with the 
bowels of primitive cars, Radio Luxem- 
bourg one end to the other. It was 
divided into three parts—Indians in 
the basement flat, the Minskis on the 
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second floor, and another Russian 
family on the top floor. The two Russian 
families never spoke to each other, 
owing to some long-forgotten argument, 
and one or two of the Indians, coming 
to ask for curry powder, were the only 
means of relaying scandal. The other 
exception was the Minski cat, Masha, 
who for one reason or another ate only 
on the top floor. 

I had stayed there three or four times, 
between fat foreign periods, and had got 
to know their family well, although one 
could never be sure of the people they 
collected. | Hungarian opera-singers, 
Charing Cross pavement artists, intel- 
lectuals, schizophrenics, or even busi- 
ness men who had stopped minding 
their own business. You could hear 
shouting in the kitchen, but it didn’t 
upset the anarchical contentment of the 
house. Mrs. Minski was a second 
generation Russian and had married 
her cousin Igor. They were about 
thirty-five years old. Igor was a very 
calm man who went to work at night 
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and reappeared in the morning with 
money, cigarettes and sweets which he 
handed around impartially to every one 
in the house. I once asked Katerina 
Minski what her husband did. “How 
should I know?” she shouted. She was 
an attractive-looking woman with the 
sudden piercing intelligence of a faulty 
lighthouse. 

The changeless background of the 
house was created by the children. 
There were five of them, and to all 
intents and purposes they were abso- 
lutely English from Tina aged six to 
Boris aged eleven. They actually ran 
the house. ‘They were temperamental 
but equated, rather beautiful, and 
destroyed all arguments for well 
regulated. households. They brought 
their friends in, and the house was 
crammed with all kinds of children, 
black and white; you had to learn to 
accept them as one accepts colds or 
flies or Salvation Army bands. They 
were known as the Children’s Club. 
Among others there was Jacko who was 
studying to be a Teddy Boy, Snifty of 
the Greengrocers, Milky an untrained 
puppy, and Rudolfo, ten years old, the 
son of a restaurant owner who grew 
sideboards and smoked thin black 
cigars. Were they from some other 
planet, were they from the comics, 
were we at war? But they were fresh 
like birds, and couldn’t play dark, 
empty games with the worn coins of 
adults. You could write through them, 
eat porridge, dream of Spain and damn 
the world. 

The last time I returned to England 
(really quite fat from Amsterdam) there 
was a new mixture in the house, an 
animal-trainer, an ex-policeman, a few 
dancers and a new collection of children. 
“We're really quiet people,” said 
Katerina Minski, “who get excited. 
Not excited people who are trying to get 
away.”” “T believe you,” I said. “ But 
I have to keep my head,” she said. 
“Even when I lose it it’s not far away. 
But Vladimir is a bit of a trouble.” 
“Who is Vladimir?” ‘‘He’s permanent,” 
said Mrs. Minski, “he’s had a very hard 
life indeed.” 

Vladimir was a large man of about 
fifty and came from Poland. He slept 
on a mattress in the living-room and 
sometimes cooked quite wonderful 
meals. He rose early in the morning 
and began playing the violin. He 
played Bach and Bartok, Beethoven and 


Berlioz. I shared the room with him, 
and after a week my nerves were on 
edge. AJ! the children came in about 
six o’clock playing some sort of indoor 
cricket, there was shouting at the back 
of the house, and the violin was always 
out of tune. “ But he can’t play,” I said 
to Mrs. Minski. “I know he can’t,” she 
said; “it’s drugs. He’s had a hard life, 
you know. He had a cure, and I think 
it’s affected his hearing. And then he 
thinks he’s got an ulcer.” “Thinks?” 








I said. ‘Nobody knows,” said Mrs. 
Minski. “Sometimes I think he wants 
an ulcer. It comes to the same thing, 
doesn’t it?” “I don’t know,” I said. 
“T know it’s difficult for you writers,” 
she said, “but you could always use the 
lavatory.” Four nights later Vladimir 
began having fits and shouting. I was 
very alarmed. He swallowed masses of 
pills and beat his head against the wall. 
It lasted about four hours and even 
brought down the enemy Russian 










































































family. “Poor man,” they said, shaking 
their heads, “what are you doing to 
him?” “We’re not doing anything to 
him,” shouted Mrs. Minski. “Then 
you should be,” shouted the other 
mother. There was a scuffle, cries and 
chairs flying, and the Indians came up. 
“You'd better move into the children’s 
room,” Igor said calmly to me the next 
morning. “We'll put in the mattress.” 
Later Katerina said that Vladimir had 
once been an actor in Warsaw. “I think 
he misses the theatre.” I moved into 
the children’s room. I slept there four 
nights. Even the cat Masha moved in. 
It was charming and maddening, like 
sleeping in a summer garden. Life 
began hungrily at dawn and the cries 
became so loud that I had to move back 
into the living-room where Vladimir 
was tuning up full of determination 


Wagwood 


r NHE dispute and threatened stop- 
page were limited in scope—did 
not “constitute a menace to 

national existence” or anything of that 

kind. (The row seems somehow to 
have involved tarpaulin.) Even so, it is 
odd to reflect now, in plain view of 

Wagwood’s subsequent career, how 

very few people there can have been 

who noted, in a local newspaper report, 
that “for this happy outcome a large 
measure of credit is due to the patient 
persuasiveness and unfailing tact of 

Mr. J. C. Wagwood, the popular young 

local business man called in by mutual 

consent as unofficial mediator.” 

The row, it is true, broke out again 
‘violently a couple of months later and 
jresulted in a prolonged strike, but by 
‘that time Wagwood had elevated him- 
self to London and was not available 
to douse so small a flame. 

Because of a natural apprehension 
occasioned by his parting words to me 
I have taken the trouble to look through 
some newspaper clippings concerning 
the period of his life before I knew or 
even heard of him. He worked, I gather, 
as an executive in some firm of industrial 
consultants. (I recall, indeed, that he 
was once restrainedly offended when I 
used the old-fashioned term “business 
doctor” to describe this branch of 
enterprise.) He specialized in what one 


and energy. He was a very strong 
man. 

One night there was a terrible shriek 
and we all, except the cat, rushed into 
the living-room. “I think he’s dead,” 
said Katerina. Indeed he was motion- 
less, curled up on the mattress like a 
fossilized Pompeian. “He was really a 
good man,” she said, “he was too good, 
and that’s the trouble. And he couldn’t 
play the violin. And he couldn’t act. 
And he wanted love and fame.’”” She 
leant over him and straightened herself 
up. ‘And he was angry. He wanted to 
stop everything. He wanted to stop 
people doing anything. There, look, he 
is moving slightly.” In fact one of his 
arms trembled and he opened his hand 
a little. ‘“ Vladimir,” said Katerina, 
“are you well? Shall we send for the 
ambulance?” “No,” groaned Vladimir, 
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“not the ambulance. The hospital does 
not understand me.” 

Three days later, while tending 
Vladimir, all of us, including the cat, 
were struck down with Asian flu. Our 
temperatures were high and we lay in 
our beds sweating, with a hollow sick 
throb in the pit of our stomachs. This 
meant no money because Igor could not 
go to work, but the situation was taken 
in hand by the children’s club. They 
took our temperatures, gave us our 
meals, and made us cigarettes out of 
dog-ends. One morning I thought 
I could hear the distant sound of a 
violin. “Is that Vladimir?” I asked 
Jacko when he was bringing me 
hot milk and aspirins. “You bet it’s 
Vladdy,” said Jacko. “There are no 
flies on him. He’s out on the street 
getting lolly for you lot of lead-swingers.” 


By CLAUD COCKBURN 


newspaper termed “the sphere of 
Labour-Management Relations.” 

In the clippings these scraps of 
information were incidental to reports, 
ever more frequent, of Wagwood’s 
“tactful intervention” in some indus- 
trial controversy or, occasionally, when 
he was not busy with Labour and 
Management, of how his “ persuasive 
tact” had been “instrumental” in 
getting firms A and B to merge with, 
instead of eviscerating, one another. 

What he did in the intervals between 
these peak-loads on his tact-generators 
one was left to imagine, though one 
could picture him not failing to remem- 
ber his secretaries’ birth or wedding 
anniversaries, and ever bearing in mind 
which football teams different members 
of the office staff supported. 

By early 1956 or thereabouts, though 
he was not yet in the fullest sense of the 
word a “national figure,” there were 
a great many people in “informed 
circles” who, on hearing of a bit of a 
blaze-up anywhere, automatically hoped 
and expected that soon Wagwood and 
his trusty hose would be on hand to get 
it under control. 

Inevitably his reputation as a one- 
man fire brigade, adept at tactfully 
cooling off burning issues of every kind, 
followed him into private and social 
life. At first it merely happened that 
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people reading that, say, Miss Elsa 
Maxwell and the Duchess of Windsor 
were not on speaking terms, would say 
jokingly “Job for you there, Wagwood.” 
People were naturally shy about calling 
upon Wagwood’s resources in connection 
with the vexatious feuds of friends and 
acquaintances. It seemed like trying to 
hire a naval cruiser for a private party. 
Wagwood’s own attitude, however, 
tended to overcome such shyness. 
Listening, at his club, to some tale 
of corrosive rancour existing between 
persons who ought, but really ought, for 
their friends’ sake as well as their own, 
to be reconciled—two M.P.s_ who 
should know that what one was sup- 
posed to have told the Chief Whip about 
the other was almost certainly mere 
lobby gossip; lovely, rich American 
Mrs. So-and-So who failed to appre- 
ciate the sort of thing her husband had 
to do to advance his career at the Bar; 
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the author of The Semantics of Andrew 
Marvell, envenomed by the probably 
baseless conviction that his former 
friend had written that vilely damaging 
anonymous review—Wagwood, without 
obtruding himself, emanated an aura 
of mingled sadness, compassion and 
readiness to tap the nearest hydrant 
and get busy. His discreetly attentive 
expression reminded one of the com- 
mander of a rescue ship, standing by, 
fully prepared for action, yet patiently 
aware that the skipper of the vessel 
in distress may naturally hesitate to 
incur salvage charges unless absolutely 
necessary. 

Just possibly Wagwood might never 
have been called into action on the 
social front had it not been for the 
Schorrwitzer-Boland scandal. Boland, 
far-famed British ex-war-correspondent 
and later TV scriptwriter, had in his 
cups boasted of having ghost-written 
the personal memoirs of Schorrwitzer, 
high-ranking officer of the U.S. Air 
Force, published under the title J Saw 
their Guts. Boland further averred that 
he personally had objected, on the 
grounds of incredibility, to composing 
certain passages calculated to demon- 
strate to anyone who believed them 
that for lion-like courage and super- 
human intelligence, blended with the 
sensibility of a Galahad, the equal of 
Schorrwitzer was not to be found in any 
branch of any nation’s armed forces 
anywhere, but had been over-ruled by 
Schorrwitzer and the publisher. 

Schorrwitzer, stationed in England 
and a frequent guest at the club, heard 
the story at lunch, stated for the record 
that Boland was a crypto-Communist 
liar hired to smear the U.S. Air Force, 
and had faked his war correspondence 
without having heard a shot fired in 
anger. He (Schorrwitzer) then tried to 
beat up the porter for denying that 
Boland was hiding in the billiards room. 

With its explosive international 
elements, and the frightful tension it 





caused in the club, the affair was serious 


- enough to require that no stone be left 


unturned in search of a settlement— 
and there, half out from under the 
nearest stone, was ever-ready Wagwood. 
His tactful intervention was successful. 
Boland was happy to have Schorrwitzer 
proclaim that, since he considered 
Boland to be both the finest military 
reporter and greatest master of English 
style in two continents, he had been 
proud to ask Boland’s advice regarding 
certain passages in the book. 

Boland, for his part, stated that his 
words had been distorted and that what 
he had actually said was that only com- 
bined pressure from himself and the 
publisher had sufficed to overcome 
Schorrwitzer’s natural modesty, and to 
permit inclusion of several episodes, 
which, though entirely factual, seemed 
to Schorrwitzer like blowing his own 
trumpet. 

The row, it is true, broke out again 
violently a couple of months later, and 
resulted in an ugly night-club brawl in 
which both men were severely mauled. 
But at that time Wagwood was not 
available as mediator, being then on the 
Riviera, where he was incidentally in- 
strumental in bringing together, on a 
profit-sharing basis, two hitherto inimical 
ex-wives of a Texan millionaire. 

His reputation for tactful recon- 
ciliation was soon so high in public and 
private life alike that some people, 
determined to go on loathing and 
resenting one another whatever hap- 
pened, actually took to shunning him. 
They felt that to refuse to be reconciled 
once Wagwood took a hand was to 
convict oneself of brutish obduracy. 
Some Labour and Management groups 
took the same view. When they saw 
Wagwood looking in their direction 
they ducked and continued their inter- 
necine hostilities underground. 

Wagwood, on the other hand, with 
missionary enthusiasm, and _ feeling 
duty bound to put his talents to use, 
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looked more and more keenly in every 
direction where. rifts might be waiting 
to be healed. I even noted a certain 
impatience and disappointment in his 
manner when, on his inquiring how 
I “got along with” a new colleague, I 
replied that he was an inspiriting man 
to work with and a delightful com- 
panion. It was remarkable, I said, how 
this colleague and I seemed to see eye 
to eye on everything. 

It was shortly after this that I learned, 
in strict confidence, of a rather awkward 
contretemps at a big house-party given 
for Goodwood at which Wagwood was 
a guest. It was a very gay affair, but 
Wagwood seems to have sensed tears 
behind the smiles of his host and 
hostess. Switching on every volt of tact 
he had, he sought to represent to them 
the folly of permitting the divorce 
courts to sever them merely on account 
of a passing stab of jealousy. There was 
no cause, he insisted, for his hostess to 
be jealous of Miss Y, still less for his 
host to be jealous of Mr. Z. Who, 
after all, he asked dramatically, were 
Mr. Z and Miss Y? 

“You tell us,” astonishingly replied 
host and hostess, and it appeared that 
Wagwood, in his eagerness to employ 
his gifts, had swallowed some erroneous 
information; neither host nor hostess 
had so much as heard of Y or Z. 

I could see, when we next met, that 
Wagwood had taken this setback very 
much to heart. I had the impression 
that at any moment he might weep 
because there were no more quarrels to 
conquer. When we parted he was 
speaking quite fiercely and wildly. 

It was not until I saw just a week ago 
that his firm has lent him to the Govern- 
ment to conduct some economic in- 
vestigation in one of those areas of 
Africa which had not yet been classed 
by the newspapers as a “trouble spot” 
that his final words recurred to me and 
caused me the apprehension I have 
mentioned. 

“Sometimes,” he had said, “I begin 
to think the only course for a man with 
my gifts is to get hold of one of these 
situations where people think they 
haven’t got any trouble and damn well 
make some—set everyone by the ears, 
let off dynamite, get the whole place in 
a roaring blaze.” 

“And then?” I had stammered. 

“Why, then,” Wagwood had said, 
“TI could have a shot at putting it out.” 
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—AN EATING HOUSE 


O that great army 
of London’s poor 
whom Fate con- 
demns_ to  fre- 
quent perambu- 
lation in the 
streets of the 
shopping-district, 
the necessity for 
eating presents a 
truly formidable 
problem. For the 
wealthy there are 
available hotels, 
chop-houses and oyster-bars where, in 

enviable seclusion and for the maximum 

of expenditure, the choicest of food may 
be obtained. But for London’s un- 
fortunates, trudging in multitudes along 
the narrow space left for them at each 
side of the carriage-way by the motor- 
traffic, the situation is far different. 
They are to be observed on any day, 
their shuffling gait and woebegone 
expressions bearing witness to the 
hopelessness of their lot. A_ vast, 
anonymous agglomeration of humanity, 
seeming to have no purpose save to 
escape from an inconceivable doom 
which fast approaches, they plod slowly 
onwards to nowhere in_ particular, 
seeking a sign of deliverance, or a place in 
which to ruminate while eating sausages. 
It was for the comfort and relief of 
this penurious host that there came to be 
erected, with philanthropic intent and 
at stragetic points, commodious estab- 
lishments where they might seek refuge 
in an atmosphere of second-hand 
voluptuousness. These eating-houses 
are open to all, and it is not uncommon 
to encounter there representatives of 
the more opulent classes; for many of 
the latter find it advisable upon occasion 
to limit their expenditure, if only in the 
matter of life’s necessities: a situation 
which reflects sadly upon the state of 
the nation’s economy, and which is 
usually excused as a demonstration of 
democratic principles. But for the most 
part the clientéle is made up of the needy 
and oppressed; and it seems certain 
that, apart from the fact that they are 
assured of cheap food in such places, the 

Prospect of remaining en masse even 
while cating provides a very strong 
attraction. 

Almost continuously, throughout the 


hours of daylight and beyond, the 
entrance to one of these shiny buildings 
presents a scene of disconsolate activity. 
Variously encumbered with rolled-up 
raincoats, parcels of every conceivable 
shape, umbrellas, portmanteaux, lumps 
of edible frozen water (tinted) on pieces 
of stick, newspapers, crash-helmets, 
infirm canine companions, handbags, 
potted plants, greatcoats, street-guides, 
lampshade-frames, bags of fruit, suck- 
ling infants, violin-cases, souvenir nail- 
files, theatre programmes, knitting, 
bicycle-pumps, “comic papers and 
gramophone records, the hungry poor 
secthe through the swinging doors, 
distinguishable from those coming out 
only by the absence of crumbs on their 
lapels. Such is the diversity of eating- 
rooms available within, on various floors, 
that the entrance-hall is constantly 
choked with a concourse of people, as 
much uncertain about the difference 
between a brasserie and a Neapolitan 
Grill as about the likelihood of a 
Bavarian ‘Tea Lounge containing any 
more vacant seats than a South Seas 
Palm Cafeteria. Awed amid the lofty 
pillars and glittering decorations of this 
foyer they huddle in groups to make their 
decision—-some so weary that they are 
ready to follow the nearest moving 
object, and some so tantalized by the 
pervasive aroma of warm tea-cakes and 
simmering gravy that they will shamble 
heedlessly through the nearest available 
doorway (to find themselves, all too 
often, in a service-lift full of electro- 
plated cruets). 

On the second floor of one such 
establishment, at a time of day when 
one would not normally expect to find 
people concentrating on food, I was able 
to penetrate a large room styled (for no 
reason that was readily apparent) a 
Royal Hawaiian Restaurant. The queue 
filled four flights of stairs, and at the top 
a traffic-controller in a tail coat per- 
mitted a certain number to enter at 
strictly limited intervals. 

What a confusion of sounds greeted 
my entrance! Here were upwards of 
four hundred eaters, close-packed at 
tables so overcrowded that a man might 
easily cut a slice from his neighbour’s 
veal-and-ham pie and stand but the 
smallest chance of detection. And such 
was the clanging of dish-covers, the 
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cattle-like low of conversation, the 
crashes of gravy-slopped crockery, the 
rattle of knives, the scraping of forks, 
the banging of cups, the clatter and 
clamour and buzz and_hullaballoo 
inevitably attendant upon the hasty 
feeding of so large a throng, that 
smaller sounds (such as the cursing of 
waiters or the pizzicato tinkling of a 
string orchestra attired in Russian 
boots, kimonos and /eis of crépe-paper) 
were for the most part inaudible, and 
could only be imagined. The quality of 
the food seemed to be adequate, 
ranging from the moderately expensive 
to baked beans on toast. There was a 
hurried pretence of elegant service: 
correctly-garbed waiters would lift the 
sauce-bottle from a table for each new 
arrival, to dab at crumbs with a napkin 
before scooping up ninepence from 
under a side-plate. Some, in addition, 
affected a Swiss-German accent. It was 
noticeable that most of the customers 
were impressed—sometimes even to the 
point of being frightened—by the 
atmosphere of aristocratic gentility in 
which they half-believed themselves to 
be basking as they gobbled away at their 
fried plaice. 

Indeed, it is heart-warming to reflect 
that some effort is at least being made to 
bring a spark of consolation into the 
lives of these office-workers’ wives, 
commercial travellers, essayists, minor 
civil servants, schoolmasters, shop- 
keepers, welfare-workers, knights, old- 
age pensioners, policemen, and all those 
other members of the under-privileged 
masses, of whose condition the con- 
tinued perilous uncertainty is a blot 
upon the reputation of this fair City. 

One of the three ladies at whose table 
I was compelled to sit despite the fact 
that their teapots and plates of bread 
and butter left but scant space for the 
accommodation of my own crockery 
requirements, expressed herself in the 
following terms when pressed for an 
opinion about the convenience and 
general desirability of these places of 
refreshment: “Well, the carpets are 
nice and thick, and your liver comes 
with a lid on; but what I don't like is, 
you're apt to get peas in the mustard.” 

ALEX ATKINSON 


Next Week: The Exile 














Candidus Says Good-bye ~—_»; 


( com ser, my young visitor 
from afar, has departed. I miss 
his bright, inquiring ways, his 

continual air of innocent surprise, and 
his earnest and often critical search for 
the truth about this best of all possible 
lands. But he was a foreigner, so of 
course he had to go. 

On his arrival, since he came from a 
friendly country he was _ generously 
given permission to remain for three 
months. After this period, and a rather 
sharp scolding from the authorities, he 
was granted an extension for another 
three. But when he sought yet again to 
prolong his stay it was made clear to 
him that he was presuming too far on 
British hospitality. After a long and 
severe interrogation he was, as a gesture 
of exceptional liberality, permitted to 
remain for a final three months, but was 
solemnly warned that at the end of this 
period he must leave these shores 
without further prevarication. 


“The official,” he said, ‘asked me 
some searching questions—about my 
politics, and finances, and antecedents, 
and sex, and such things. ‘Then he 
turned to me and said ‘You are 
lingering here.’” 

“And what did you reply?” 

“T replied, with a smile, ‘Most 
certainly. I find your country a most 
agreeable one to linger in, moreover 
profitable both to the mind and the 
spirit.’ At this he looked at me with 
the deepest suspicion.” 

“Naturally. As an admirer of your 
country, with all its great benefits of 
modern civilization, he would, in his 
modesty, find it hard to understand how 
you could come to prefer his. Now had 
you been a Pole, say, or a Hungarian, or 
a Rumanian, he would have made no 
objection at all to your remaining.” 

Candidus looked at me in astonish- 
ment. “But these are unfriendly 


countries, under Russian control.” 
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LORD KINROSS 


“Exactly. Hence we are sorry for 
their citizens.” 

“But these citizens are poor. ‘Those 
of my country are rich. As I explained 
to the official, I, as an ally, have been 
bringing here quite substantial amounts 
of a currency which he badly needs.” 

“Not his department, no. The 
Treasury, yes.” 

“Then I should have called upon a 
Treasury official?” 

“No. You are not his department.” 

“Your country then does not need 
this money?” 

“It does, But we tend to be altruistic 
in such matters. Not being himself 
rich, this official would tend to favour 
foreigners poorer than he.” 

“Even though, unlike myself, they 
are obliged to earn a living at the expense 
of your countrymen? You encourage 
this?” 

“Well, not exactly ... 

So the friendly Candidus, being of an 
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obedient disposition, has reluctantly 
gone, he knows not exactly whither. I 
suggested France. 

“The French,” I explained, “are 
more materialistic in such matters than 
we. ‘They will be glad to have your 
currency.” 

“For three months?” 

“Perhaps even for longer. They are 
rather pleased with their country, and 
their officials are more used to the idea 
of foreigners wanting to stay in it.” 

“It seems nevertheless that in your 
world, which you describe as the best 
of all possible, people are not free to 
live where they will. Yet before leaving 
my country I was given to understand 
that your Nations were United, in 
an organization designed for such 
purposes.” 

“Nations are not peoples.” 


“There have always been such 
barriers?” 
“No. Only since the Nations were 


United.” 

From a knowledge of this country 
thus necessarily limited Candidus 
voiced his appreciation of much that he 
has found in it. ‘Then he permitted 
himself a few final criticisms. 

“Tt is a country, I have observed, 
with many class distinctions.” 

“Unlike yours, which has only money 
distinctions.” 

“But it is a country which lives very 
much in the past.” 

“Unlike yours, which lives in the 
present, and that of the Soviets, which 
lives in the future.” 

“It is also a country, I rather fear, 
which is not to any extent governed 
by noble principles.” 

“Which does not talk, to any extent, 
about its noble principles.” 

“And a country which cannot claim 
great technical achievements.” 

“Which does not talk about its great 
technical achievements.” 

“Whose people indeed are not 
talkers.” 

“No. Doers, We do not care to bore 
others with talk.” 

“But you are in no great hurry to do 
things.” 

“More haste less speed.” 

“You are not perhaps go-getters?” 

“Certainly not.” 

He reflected a moment. “Coming to 
personal matters,” he continued, “ your 
family life is undoubtedly less strong 
than ours.” 


“Well, we do not have Mothers’ 
Days, or even Fathers’ Days, if that’s 
what you mean.” : 

“And you do not greatly revere your 
women.” 

“They revere us.” 

“Clearly, if you will permit me to say 
so, this is not a religious country, like 
ours.” 

“Not a church-going country, like 
yours.” 

“Also the life of the group—the 
fraternity, the convention, the com- 
mittee, the Rotary—seems still to be 
curiously undeveloped here.” 

“We are still rugged individualists. 
We concern ourselves less with the 
group than with the person.”’ 

His eyes twinkled with a trace of 





mischief. 
person?” 

“Alas!” I replied ashamedly. 
it seems.” 

The whistle blew. Candidus gave me 
his warm, strong handshake. The trace 
of a tear came into his eyes as he smiled 
at me. “You have nevertheless a very 
fine country indeed.” 

“The best of all possible,” I replied, 
raising my hat to the departing guest. 


“Apart from the foreign 
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“Well, there’s one good thing that you can say for them—they got us off the 
Gold Standard.” 
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NEW DIARY 


By DAVID LANGDON 





























“ Broke my tenth New Year “Continued from December 3lst.} It 
Resolution to-day.” Our eyes met across the room...” | U. 





“Look. I’m transferring things from my ’ 


1957 diary, and there’s a cryptic entry “1 told you lighting-up time was 4.31, Dad.” foo 
‘Rodgers, Humpstead 0067’. . .” eae agt 
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In the City 
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To Be or Not To Be 


HE old academic argument Free 

Trade versus Protection has been 
revived with a bang in the current 
controversy about Britain’s attitude 
towards the European common market. 
Are we to become isolationist and 
ludicrously Channel-conscious, or are 
we, quite literally, to throw in our lot 
with Western Europe? To join the Free 
Trade Area or not to join, that is the 
question. ‘To be or not to be. 

There is no doubt on this last 
question in the minds of the authors of 
Britain and Europe, a first-class report 
issued by The Economist Intelligence 
Unit. “On all counts” they are “in 
favour of British participation in the 
movement for European Free Trade. 
It is their firm conviction that the 
U.K.’s interests would be damaged if 
it remained outside.” 

They go further and speculate about 
the future of an isolationist Britain. It 
might let things slide, they say, give 
up the fierce competitive struggle and 
become one with Portugal and Spain. 

How would British industry fare in a 
Free Trade Area? Well, the report gives 
pretty precise forecasts. By 1970 the 
following industries should be gaining 
in terms of output and trade—motor 
vehicles, chemicals, wool, electrical 
and general engineering, rubber, steel, 
hosiery and clothing. Industries which 
might gain but for which it is not 
possible to make reliable estimates 
include aircraft, shipbuilding, oil refin- 
ing, glass, building materials, scientific 
instruments and metal manufactures. 
Then there are industries which might 
lose ground—cotton, rayon, paper, 
leather, watches and clocks; and in- 
dustries which ought to break even— 
china, footwear, toys. The gains on the 
swings should much more than make 
good the losses on the roundabouts. 

What about agricultural products, 
food and drink? Obviously it is in 
agriculture — dependent on_ climate, 


position and soil—that the advantages 
of free trade are most apparent, but 
political and psychological consider- 
ations nip any dreams of widespread 
economic determinism smartly in the 
bud. There is the Commonwealth to 
think of, strategic resources, the sinews 
of war and the role of the farmer and 
his farm in the social and cultural life 
of the community. Free trade in 
agricultural products seems out of the 
question, and since the Common Market 
countries very naturally are not pre- 
pared to admit Britain to partnership as 
a favoured nation some compromise 
solution, product by product (wheat, 
meat, wine and so on), seems the only 
hope. 

As I see it the attempt to win the 
benefits of free trade can succeed only if 
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In the Country 


Cakes or Ale? 


HE year is like a roundabout; the 

more you cling on to it the giddier 
you become. Each time you take a 
ticket, the quicker the turns seem to be. 
The older one gets, the shorter the 
seasons, till time seems almost to stand 
still. I suppose it is a foretaste of 
eternity when you can’t remember one 
year from another, and can waste a 
whole month as casually as you used to 
forget a day. 

Those who live in the country grow 
more easily into the bark of time. 
Indeed we become resentful of any 
change. And as this year turns many of 
us are downright angry. 

For it is rumoured around . the 
milking parlours that the Government 
has at last decided to stop subsidizing 
the production of milk, of which there’s 
been a sour surplus for years. It seems 
that the Minister is tired of stimulating 
production when thousands of gallons 
have only to be poured into quarries to 
get rid of the stuff. It is a sensible 
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resources of men and materials are 
allowed to move without hindrance 
across natural frontiers. In the long 
run really free trade means common 
standards of living, welfare and oppor- 
tunity for all the participating countries, 
a true federation or union of states. 
Free trade with strings may work for a 
time; but it is not cynical—in the light 
of recent history—to reflect that paper 
agreements become so much confetti 
when the winds of fortune veer even 
temporarily against sovereign states. 

If Britain is to go forward with the 
C.M. countries there should be no 
thought of turning back, no escape 
clauses, and the whole country should 
be aware that the ultimate goal is 
nothing less than a United States of 
Europe. MAMMON 


decision for him to take. But it is not 
one which will redound to the dairy 
farmer’s profit. It isn’t going to be a 
very happy New Year for us. 

It seems that a quota system is going 
to be introduced. Farmers will be paid 
the full price, which is over 2s. per 
gallon, on a quota of milk which will be 
assessed on their previous production 
over the last three years. Any milk 
they produce in excess of that gallonage 
will be paid for at the rate of only 6d. a 
gallon. In other words—and there are 
many cross cnes being flung across the 
market—it won’t pay farmers to increase 
their yields. They will lose at least 1s. a 
gallon for every new milking bucket 
they fill. 

This policy reverses all our targets. 
Since 1939 we’ve been urged to increase 
production at any cost—even at the 
Chancellor’s—but now if we do so it 
will be at our peril. 

As a consequence the old type of 
dairy farmer comes back into his own. 
The man who kept a herd of low- 
yielding cows, never graded them up, 
or fed any dairy cake, is back again. 
The stockbroker farmer, with his 
expensive pedigree cattle, averaging 
over 1,000 gallons per lactation, and 
with a cake bill proportionate to his 
yield, is likely to be severely hit or put 
out of business. Prices of high-yielding 
cows are already tumbling. We shall 
soon be back to the days when ‘one 
farmed with a whistle and a dog. 

My neighbours prepare for a siege. 
They close the farmyard gates against 
the enemy: the merchant’s lorry. For 
they réalize that if they are to get their 
own ale the cows must have no cake. 

RONALD DUNCAN 











BOOKING OFFICE 


Critics and Conrad 


Achievement and 
Harvard: 


Joseph Conrad: 
Decline. Thomas Moser. 
Oxford, 25/- 

Joseph Conrad and his Characters. 
Richard Curle. Heinemann, 21 - 


NE hundred years have just 
O passed, by a few weeks, since 

the birth of Joseph Conrad and, 
although a definitive book remains to be 
written about him, the centenary has 
already attracted a good deal of notice. 
Conrad is no longer regarded, as he was 
all too often even thirty years ago, as 
something 4 shade more serious than a 
writer of sea stories for boys. 

Mr. Richard Curle, a close personal 
friend of Conrad, about whom he has 
in the past written several critical works, 
here examines some of the outstanding 
characters who occur in the novels; 
though it cannot be said that he takes 
us very much further either as regards 
their own stories or their author’s. If 
you could not remember what Gentle- 
man Brown was like, or how Mr. Verloc 
behaved, Mr. Curle’s book would 
quickly call them both to mind and give 
the es:ential details of their respective 
careers. He does not, however, relate 
the persons of Conrad’s world to other 
characters in fiction or to Conrad’s own 
career. He simply accepts them, so to 
speak, au pied de la lettre, as Conrad 
describes them, fictional characters to 
the last. 

Mr. Thomas Moser, on the other hand, 
starts off much more hopefully with 
an interesting examination of Conrad’s 
inability to deal at all adequately with 
the relationships of the sexes; this must 
be admitted to be a failing in the great 
writer, and one that could usefully be 
tracked to its source. However, apart 
from listing a great many examples of 
still-born or purely romantic Con- 
radian love affairs, Mr. Moser does 
not take us much further along the 
road of investigation; and—he is an 
American don—he ends in an absolute 
fog of rather niggling complaint, which 
at times becomes something very like 
academic criticism for criticism’s sake. 


CRITICISM 


“Most novels contain a few slips in 
prose,” he writes. Well, what if they 
do? Dostoevsky’s style is notoriously 
abominable in Russian, Dickens has 
literary moments that cannot bear 
mention, many French critics thought 
—and no doubt still think—that the 
French language should not be used in 
the way Proust uses it, Svevo wrote 
hopelessly Triestine Italian... If it 
comes to that Mr. Moser himself twice 
spells raisonneur “‘raissoneur,”’ only 
getting it right the third time; and he 





is devoted to the word “meaningful” 
which does not occur in the 2-volume 
Oxford Dictionary. 

Even worse than this governess-like 
approach, Mr. Moser has a bee in his 
bonnet about “affirmation.” “We must 
guard against being surprised, shocked 
or horrified at Conrad’s negative attitude 
towards love ...”’ ““We may well wonder 
if there is any positive value in the later 
affirmation . . .” (that Conrad’s heroes 
are more sinned against than sinning) 
“he is sympathetically aware that a 
longing for peace is a universal human 
failing .. .” (why “‘failing”’?) “‘ Marlow 
apparently expects us to believe that, 
in general, women are dishonourable, 
indecent, without caution, without com- 
punction .. .’’, etc., ete. 
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But Conrad was writing a novel, he 
wasn’t preaching to the co-eds in a 
provincial American university. Mr, 
Moser seems to demand novels con- 
ceived in his own idea of perfect 
grammar, propagating his own idea of 
moral worth and dealing only with 
persons sympathetic to himself person- 
ally. Such novels might well be of 
esoteric interest, but their standards are 
scarcely appropriate to apply to a writer 
of Conrad’s stature. 

No doubt it is true to say that 
Conrad’s powers sometimes failed him 
in the later books. The Rover has 
obvious weaknesses. On the other hand, 
not all will agree with much that 
Mr. Moser has to say about The Arrow 
of Gold. Blunt, the swaggering American 
Mum’s boy, and his mother are, one 
would think, entirely convincing figures. 
It is absurd to suggest that they are no 
more than a Jamesian pastiche. In the 
same way, Ortega’s attack on the door 
seems to me both funny and horrifying 
—surely what it is meant to be—and a 
brilliant example of Conrad’s powers of 
describing violent action. 

I do not want to be unfair to 
Mr. Moser, whose earlier pages are by 
no means without interest. He _ has 
obviously put a tremendous amount of 
exertion into his critical efforts. Does 
the fault come from the tendency of 
some academic critics to treat great 
writers as if their works were something 
for pupils to approach like gender rules 
or French irregular verbs? Fortunately 
the great novels of the world are some- 
thing more subtle. ‘The most con- 
scientious pedagogues in the world need 
to add a bit of understanding. Mean- 
while, we await something really good 
on Conrad. ANTHONY POWELL 


Savoyard 
Gilbert, His Life and Strife. 


Pearson. Methuen, 25/- 


Hesketh 


The private papers to which Mr. 
Pearson has had access have added to his 
difficulties in winning sympathy for 
Gilbert, for the letters are most of them 
insufferably litigious and the diaries 
New light is 


unrelievedly trivial. 
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thrown on the row with Sullivan and 
D’Oyley Carte, caused by the latter’s 
financial methods, but though right was 
on Gilbert’s side, as somehow it often 
was, one grows sorrier for Sullivan as the 
dispute drags on and on. An insatiable 
business-man who “preferred cash to 
culture,’ and shied at Shaw and Shake- 
speare, Gilbert dismissed the Bab Ballads 
and the Savoy Operas as twaddle and 
thought his greatest work the un- 
revivably sentimental blank-verse plays 
with which he had dominated the 
unhappy London theatre of the ’seventies 
and ’eighties. 

Mr. Pearson does his expert best for 
him—his wit, his kindnesses, his love 
for animals, his undoubted influence on 
production and the improved status of 
the dramatist—but for all his one-track 
brilliance he remains a disappointingly 
dull character. E. O. D. K. 
Last Tales. Isak Dinesen. Putnam, 18/- 

These philosophical or gruesome contes 
set in aristocratic Italy or Denmark and 
told, no, recounted in a heavy, brocaded 
style are, above all, good stories, fresh, 
vivid and varied in pace. One or two I 
found rather tedious in argument, one or 
two flourished their stoic irony a little 
like a tasselled umbrella; the rest I found 
enchanting, though a good deal of my 
pleasure was escape into a past of mad 
hauteurs rather than confrontation by a 
disturbing point of view. The Baroness’s 
real admirers find her a more subtle and 
powerful thinker than I am able to do. 
I envy them their advantage. 

At any rate she is an extraordinary 
writer, quite unlike anyone else. She 
has the obsessed certainty of the major 
minor artist. You never feel when she 
leads you into the elaborate portico of 
one of her tales that she will get lost, 
though you may find her suddenly leave 
you in front of a door and disappear with 
asound that might be a laugh and might 


be a scream. R. G. G. P. 
The Spy’s Bedside Book. Edited by 
Graham Greene and Hugh Greene. 


Hart-Davis, 15/- 

“For anyone who is tired of life the 
thrilling life of a spy should be the very 
finest recuperator,” wrote Sir Robert 
Baden-Powell (who while on active 
service, posing as a lepidopterist, dis- 
guised a fortress-plan as the drawing of a 
moth’s head); and certainly this com- 
prehensive anthology of fact and fiction 
should, as the publishers suggest, become 
required reading for insomniac members 
of this revitalizing profession. The 
most hilarious extracts are undoubtedly 
those from the works of William Le 
Queux, with his inexorably tricked and 
trapped narrators (“‘See that lamp upon 
the table? Well, within is a powerful 
explosive”), though it is interesting 
to compare them with quotations from 
is literary descendant Ian Fleming. 
Coleridge and Gauguin share with Mr. 
Graham Greene himself the distinction 


of being suspected of espionage, while a 
surprising number of novelists have been 
actual practitioners (A. E. W. Mason 
smearing mustard gas on a gate to 
identify enemy agents and repeating the 
incident in a novel later.) The descrip- 
tion of a meeting between Colette and 
Mati Hari in mufti should do much to 
explode a tiresomely recurrent legend. 

]. M-R. 


AT THE BALLET 


Tivoli’s Pantomimeteater 
(PRINCES) 

ANTOMIME, in the original sense 

of acting in dumb show, has long 

since departed from the English 
stage—unless ballet can be brought in 
under that head. In Denmark it has been 
more persistent as well as remarkably 
conservative and for more than a hundred 
years it has had its home in the famous 
Tivoli Gardens in Copenhagen. 

On its first visit to London, Panto- 
mimeteater is offering the oldest panto- 
mimes in its repertory. Both date from 
the year 1800 and both have the 
same principal characters—the elderly 
Cassander and his lovely daughter 
Columbine, along with Harlequin and 
Pierrot constantly at variance. The 
humour is of the simplest and arises 
mainly from knockabout business. In 
each there is a fantastic plot: in one 
Harlequin impersonates a public statue 
with comic consequences, and in the 
other a very lively skeleton inspires 
terror. The chief victim of the pranks is 
Pierrot. He is a robust clown in the 
tradition of the circus and has none of 
the wan pathos of his French and Italian 
impersonators. 

It is all disarmingly artless and at 
times looked a shade perfunctory. Playing 
to an attentive London theatre audience 
instead of the idlers in the Tivoli 
gardens, the company did well to evoke 
much laughter and applause. Their 


— 


antics were certainly much to the taste of 
the young present and in good voice. 














Solution to last week’s Crossword. 
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Bollowoad’ 


“It’s from the E.T.U. and stamped 
‘Declared invalid by scrutineers.’”’ 


Between the pantomimes came Ballet 
Divertissement in which the company 
appeared to better advantage, albeit in 
nothing inviting comparison with the 
ballet as Londoners have come to know 
the art. 

Most entertaining and accomplished 
was an item in which John Wohlk 
(Harlequin in one of the pantomimes) 
rode a pennyfarthing bicycle and Tutti 
del Monde, in the bloomer costume of 
the period, was mounted on a solid tyred 
“safety.” Their dancing was gay and 
spirited. Poul Brockdorff (Harlequin in 
the other pantomime) also danced with 
speed and verve in Zouave Galop with 
Gerda Parvie, another talented young 
daricer. 

There was no doubt that the principal 
success of an evening of simple pleasures 
was scored by Carl Johan Hviid as 
Pierrot. His clowning is in the classic 
convention and his extremely flexible 
moon-face lends itself amusingly to broad 
expression of the basic human emotions 
of pleasure, pain, surprise and fear. 

The occasion would have made a 
better impression if the settings had not 
been so noticeably shabby and if some 
of the costumes had paid a preliminary 
visit to the cleaners. C. B. MorTLOcK 


At AT THE CIRCUS 
T's Bertram Mills (OLyMp1a) 


OME occupations are more easily 
described than others. Consider the 
case of Marco. Suppose at a party 

he is getting on nicely with a sympathetic 
blonde. 
‘I type for a man who makes hairpins,” 
she tells him. “‘ How about you?” 
“Well,” says he, ‘taking a deeper 
breath. ‘First of all, a girl fills three tall 









ts 
fe, 
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glasses with pink champagne, and puts 
them on a tray.” 

“Oh, I see, a wine-taster.”’ 

“Then she gives me a sword, and I 
balance the tray on its handle. When 
I’ve done that I grip the handle of a 
dagger between my teeth, and balance 
the point of the sword on the point of the 
dagger.” 

“T really meant, what do you do for a 
living?” 

“After that I walk slowly across to a 
flexible steel ladder, and climb it, still 
balancing the champagne on the sword 
on the dagger. Having got to the top 
I hang backwards by my feet from the 
top rung, with the champagne still in 
position. The ladder swings about a 
good deal. And after that'I come down 
again, with the ie 

But by that time the girl has got hold 
of her hostess and urged a quick call for 
a doctor. I wonder how Marco condenses 
all this on his passport. His is the most 
impressive eccentric feat at this year’s 
circus, and the more one thinks about his 
patience the more astonishing it becomes. 

The other solo turn that makes a 
special mark is by Freya Jossé, a young 
German on a high trapeze who is said to 
be vegetarian. Although an unyielding 
carnivore I am bound to salute her, for 
she is wonderfully graceful and has a 
slim beauty which suggests a much easier 
life. Even upside down her happy and 
confident smile is singularly winning. 

This year I enjoyed the horses much 





bos 


* veal’ 





more than usual. These animals and I 
have never got on, but petty prejudice 
melted into delight at the rhythm and 
discipline of the four-legged pupils of 
Albert and Paulina Schumann, whose 
equine academy in Copenhagen has the 
wing triumphantly to itself. In intricate 
steps and movements these horses uri- 
doubtedly possess a sense of ballet. 
They are lovely to watch. 

As it has been for some time, in spite 
of the untiring efforts of Coco and Co., 
the Mills Circus is not as funny as it 
should be, or as it was in the great days of 
the motor car with a will of its own. 
The Craddocks, for instance, go on 
slapping one another’s faces long after we 
feel far too bruised to smile. But some 
of this leeway is made up by Del Cortina, 
a skilled buffoon on a bouncing rope, by 
Stephenson’s Dogs, a very merry troupe 
of impertinent terriers, and by the 
Soranis with an enviable trampoline. 

For those who like to see wild animals 
snarlingly reduced by a_ gentleman 
dressed for Ascot there are Alex Kerr 
and his tigers; but for me there were more 
lasting thrills in the Flying Condoras, 
professors of the flying trapeze whose 
timing is marvellous, and in the Three 
Peters, who are happiest head-down on 
a high trapeze. 

The Mills’ standard of accomplishment 
remains very high, in a programme 
varied by elephants, excellent spring- 
board acrobats, and a cowboy act in 
which Fred Cordon’s whip undresses a 
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girl and then cuts a newspaper to shreds, 
column by column, with fascinating 
accuracy. ‘The oddest turn this year, 
presented by the Three Szogi, seems to 
be part of a Bailey bridge, with a motor. 
cyclist at one end and two whirling 
gymnasts at the other. As always, one 
comes away with a special admiration for 
the ringside team. Carpets are rolled up, 
cages dismantled and the most complex 
contraptions rigged by these deft fellows 
with spell-binding efficiency. 
Eric KEOWwN 





AT THE PLAY 


King Charming 
(PLAYERS’ THEATRE) 





AR more amusing than the great 

chromium-bound Christmas romps 

that can no longer be bothered to 
include a harlequinade, the cosy little 
Victorian pantomimes at the Players’ 
Theatre are something to which one 
looks forward with childish anticipation, 
They are the genuine article, unsullied 
by burlesque, and by good luck or a 
secret treaty with the Transport Com- 
mission it seldom happens that the worst 
machinations of the Wicked Fairy are not 
accompanied by the terrestrial rumble 
of a train overhead, grinding its way 
sullenly out of Charing Cross. 

On these occasions the great stand-by 
of the Players’ is J. R. Planché, who 
poured out innumerable pun-studded 
pantos when he was not too busy abroad, 
in his capacity of Rouge Croix Pur- 
suivant of Arms, fixing the Order of the 
Garter to the shins and bosoms of 
foreign potentates. This year we have 
his King Charming, first performed at the 
Lyceum in 1850, and containing the 
whole works, a tyrant queen, a hen- 
pecked king, a beautiful princess yearning 
for a highly eligible royal visitor, an ugly 
one very nearly palmed off on him by her 
horrid mother, and good and bad fairies 
whose powers are well enough balanced 
to make us uncomfortable. ‘The lovers 
have a sticky time of it, for the young 
king is turned first into a bird and then 
into a lunatic, but of course the voltage 
of the good fairy proves just that much 
more effective in the end. A broad Scots 
doctor who goes to Sherlock Holmes’ 
tailor is a welcome man in such emer- 
gencies, and fortunately the good fairy 
has a supply of magic eggs which saves 
a tremendous lot of worry. 

The script is thick with the foulest 
puns of the period, and borrows freely 
from Shakespeare. A spirited company 
is out to enjoy itself, and does, but 
discipline tells; Don Gemmell’s pro- 
duction scores all the way by accepting 
Planché at his face value. Reginald 
Woolley’s decorations make the tiny 
stage appear much larger, and_ the 
mechanical tricks are charming. ‘The 
harlequinade, agile and busy with 
heartening slapstick, finds a new use for 
the traditional string of sausages im 
binding the ankles of a heavy Victorian 
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suitor. ‘The evening is full of delights, 
and a cast all set either for innocence or 
evil is led by that distinguished mistress 
of mock revels, Joan Sterndale Bennett, 
whose finger, as the bullying queen, is 
always deep in the pie. 


Recommended 
(Dates in brackets refer to Punch reviews) 
The Happy Man _ (Westminster 
25/12/57), a worthy successor to A 
Plaintiff in a Pretty Hat. Dinner with the 
Family (New—9/10/57), early Anouilh 
well produced. The Rape of the Belt 
(Piccadilly—18/12/57), Hercules and Co. 
debunked. Eric KEOWN 





AT THE PICTURES 


Pather Panchali 

Blue Murder at St. Trinian’s 

HIS has been quite a week; but, 

even though of the six films I have 

seen it is the one least likely to get 
about the country, the Indian Pather 
Panchali (Director: Satyajit Ray) is the 
obvious one to begin with. I believe that 
a picture like this has the immensely 
valuable quality not only of appealing to 
anyone who is interested in people and 
who uses his eyes and ears, but also of 
influencing many who aren’t and don’t— 
and, regrettably, there are quite a number 
of those—to take such an interest. 

It is a very simple story of a very 
simple family in an Indian village. Yes, 
I know many of you will at once say, or 
at least think, “Oh, God, one of those 
worthy efforts” and look for a colour 
musical instead; but I do insist that this 
particular film will continuously enter- 
tain, please, often charm and often move 
anyone interested in people, anyone who 
uses his eyes and ears. Would you go so 
far as to admit you aren’t and don’t? 

There are shortcomings, for a Western 
audience: such things as the sudden 
cutting-short of the credit-title music as 
the story begins, and the momentary 
uncertainty that results when six years 
are skipped without warning between two 
shots, and we take a little time to realize 
it—these are temporarily distracting. But 
in relation to the film as a whole, the 
scene, the picture of a poor family’s life 
and the insight it gives us into their 
characters, they are soon-forgotten 
trivialities. 

It is all told with the utmost simplicity 
on the ordinary black-and-white screen. 
It opens with the child Durga skipping 
down a sunlit path, and she proves to be 
the most important personage in the 
story; but although the slight, touching 
Story itself is well told, revealing char- 
acter at every turn, it is the perpetually 
entertaining and often charming detail 
that holds one’s attention. We see the 
tiny incidents of a child’s day, and they 
are presented in a way that makes them 
fascinating to us; we come to know what 
her home is like, and what her harassed 
Mother and easy-going father are like, 
and the ugly bent old woman who lives 











Captain Romney (with vestal virgins)—Terry-THOMAS 


with them; we watch her with her small 
lively brother, and see his own independ- 
ent activities. We see them rapt in the 
audience for a visiting company of 
players, and no less rapt by the sight 
of a passing train or the humming of 
telegraph-wires. And always there is 
visual pleasure: from the wind-stirred 
leaves on a pond to the children leading 
back a strayed calf, the simplest sights 
are made delightful. There is no room 
to describe the piece properly, but I urge 
you to see it. 


I don’t propose to seek a reason for 
not laughing more at Blue Murder at 
St. Trinian’s (Director: Frank Launder); 
I laughed about ten times as much as at 
the average comedy and I was entertained 
and otherwise pleased between the 
laughs. In other words, the film 
triumphantly succeeds in what it sets out 
to do, and you don’t find me joining the 
faint-praise people who apparently want 
something that gives them continuous 
belly-laughs, stands up as well to zsthetic 
analysis as Oscar Wilde, and remains 
throughout a credible picture of life. 

The dose of sheer craziness is much 
increased this time and so is the speed of 
the whole affair, and in my opinion both 
these differences are great improvements. 
I find that of The Belles of St. Trinian’s 
three years ago I said I thought the 
whole conception was misguided: “It’s 
like expecting one of the Searle jokes to 
seem just as funny with a drawing by 
Du Maurier.”’ Here, this objection hardly 
applies because that particular joke is, as 
it were, over: the basic situation is taken 
for granted and assumed, and this is 
simply a nonsensical story of life in a 
world where every kind of authority 
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we 
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[Blue Murder at St. Trinian’s 


blenches at the prospect of any dealings 
with the fearsome young ladies of an 
establishment where one lovely sixth- 
former is an expert safe-cracker and the 
formidable new headmistress is kidnapped 
on arrival and stowed in a belfry. Speed, 
invention of comic incident, and the 
picture of real (only slightly exaggerated) 
character in ridiculous and impossible 
situations—these are what carry the 
piece. Above all, speed. Thinking back, 
you may realize there was no logical 
excuse for laughing; but once you have 
laughed, does it matter? 
. . * * * 

Survey 

(Dates in brackets refer to Punch reviews) 

There are other entertaining new ones 
in London. Disney’s Perri has miraculous 
colour pictures of animals (Perri is a pine- 
squirrel) which are quite fascinating to 
look at, though the commentary in 
Christmas-card verse and the treacly 
songs are regrettable. Kiss Them for Me 
is a very funny piece about U.S. fliers 
on leave in San Francisco in 1944: 
superb direction of lively group scenes 
(Stanley Donen). Windom’s Way is 
about a dedicated doctor in the Far East: 
intelligent, saddening statement of the 
problem of rebels who are driven into 
accepting Communist leadership. Paths 
of Glory is a harsh, angry piece about 
the other war, with brilliant moments. 
Barnacle Bill (25/12/57), The Pajama 
Game (18/12/57), Fernandel in His 
Greatest Role, and Around the World in 
Eighty Days (17/7/57) continue, and I 
recommend them all. 

Only release reviewed here: Just My 
Luck (18/12/57), a remarkably bright 
Norman Wisdom comedy. 

RicHARD MALLETT 
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ON THE AIR 
Delayed Titling 


AM old enough to remem- 
ber a time when a tele- 
vision play began with a 
title, a stream of credits and 
a splurge of mood music and 
then proceeded to discharge 
its burden of drama. (Young 
viewers will have to use their 
powerful imaginations to re- 
create thisoutmoded sequence.) 
Nowadays, of course, plays 
start up immediately, without 
any use of the choke, titling, 
or preliminary announcement. 
One programme ends and— 
wham!—there we are some- 
where near the middle of a 
puzzling new play. 
Five minutes or so later, 

















when we are beginning to 

realize that the curved brunette 

who is about to be strangled 

knows something detrimental to the 
career of the handsome district attorney, 
a very curious thing happens to the 
screen. The sound-track blares forth 
with exciting music (a snatch of Dvorak 
or Walton, most probably) and the action 
is suddenly masked by lettering . . . 


THE CHRISTMAS SLAYING 
A screen play by 
WHITTAKER SHERWELL 
Starring: 
Everett Lucas and Daura Loyns 
Then, the spell broken, we struggle back 


into the drama, but this time at the 
beginning where the housekeeper is 














In the Groove 


arranging the flowers and waiting for the 
*phone to ring. 

This horrible cliché of TV drama 
presentation, known to the trade as 
delayed titling, is another import from 
America. It developed over there because 
the American viewer, with so many 
channels to go at, has to be bribed with 
a hunk of climactic action to stay tuned 
to a particular station. At the cinema 
trailers usually precede feature films by 
at least one week: on television, trailers 
and plays go over the top together. 

Much as I dislike delayed titling I am 
inclined to think—though not too 
seriously—that it might be used with 
some effect in other B.B.C. and I.T.A. 
programmes. It might be fun to let a 
number of items run for five minutes, 
with the viewer metaphorically in the 
dark, before announcing their aim and 
object. There would be some odd results, 
I think, in terms of audience reaction: I 


should expect at least half the 
serious items, the airport 
interviews, Panoramic docu- 
mentaries and so on, to win 
roars of laughter, and most of 
the comedy shows to be 
received with the reverence 
of Reith lectures. 


Because we are now in mid- 
winter and without the con- 
solation of news from a major 
M.C.C. touring team I make 
no apology for referring some- 
what belatedly to a splendid 
programme put out before 
Christmas by the B.B.C. in its 
“Hall of Fame” series. Sir 
Jack Hobbs, the master bats- 
man, was. celebrating his 
seventy-fifth birthday, and 
Raymond Glendenning, Paul 
Fox, Ronnie Noble and Bryan 
Cowgill, ably assisted, as they 
say, by Herbert Sutcliffe, Sir 
Donald Bradman and others, did the 
champion proud. ‘There was a film 
of “W.G.” and other worthies, and 
fine action pictures of the England and 
Australian teams of the ‘twenties, but 
Jack Hobbs himself, and in the flesh, 
was the hero of the piece. 





It seems to me that both B.B.C. and 
I.T.A. are paying too high a price for the 
co-operation of Tin Pan Alley and its 
recording stars. In programme after 
programme nowadays we are invited to 
watch crooners, rock ’n’ rollers and 
skiffers singing in dumb show to their 
own discs, sometimes miming on film to 
their own discs. How synthetic can you 
get? And how seriously does this tricky 
insincerity undermine the young viewer's 
faith in the technical integrity of other, 
more worth-while programmes? One of 
these fine days the B.B.C. may find out: 
it will screen a vitally important announce- 
ment by a Government spokesman and 
the teen-agers will be unimpressed. 
“It’s all right,” they’ll say, “it’s only a 
fake—probably a tape-recording of a 
gramophone record set to a telerecording 
of a film of somebody else. Strictly for 
squares.” BERNARD HOLLOWooD 
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ILLARY’s arrival at the Pole 
H has not dismayed the Russians. 

They point out that they 
already have a base four hundred miles 
south at the Pole of Inaccessibility, and 
no one can beat that. 


B 


FLEET Street is wondering who 
forced through the Daily Mail decision 
for a competition “to predict the news 
in 1958.” What’s that going to do for 
the circulation? 

B 

Worpbs and pictures on British eggs 
are again in the news with the announce- 
ment that for stored eggs the lion stamp 
is not enough; they must be marked 


“chilled” as well. Some people think a 
process might have been saved here, by 
redrawing the lion wearing a scarf in 
Egg Marketing Board colours. 

B 


Ar the Afro-Asian conference 
Britain’s colonial policy came in for 
scathing attacks by delegates from 
Kenya, Cyprus, Jordan, Iraq, North 
Korea, Ghana, Indonesia, North Viet 
Nam and Russia. This left the Governor 
of Hongkong, retiring at about the same 
time, in some doubt as to the exact 
meaning of a Chinese translation of 
“Will ye no’ come back again?” sung 
by massed choirs of Chinese school- 
children. 

B 

HeapLines in The Times of January 
Ist, “Sterling at New Peak: Highest 
Dollar Rate of 1957: Nine Months’ 
Rise in Revenue: Smaller Deficit” 
brought a smile, if slight, to the lips of the 
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CHARIVARIA 


overdrawn who had just received their 
statement of half-yearly bank charges. 
B 


CALLING for more N.A.T.O. coher- 
ence a News Chronicle editorial has 
asserted that it is no use at all “to go 
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to Moscow shouting in fifteen different 
languages.” All the same, it might be 
worth trying. 

B 


MILLIons of Britons were shocked by 
the New Year Honours list and its 
stubborn selection of nonentities for 
distinction. Who, they demanded, was 
this Miss (now Dame) Macaulay? 
What claim to fame had the obscure 
MacNeice? Feeling is rising. ‘Trouble 
seems inevitable if the Birthday selec- 
tion still fails to include Sir Billy 
Cotton, Lord Lustgarten, Dame Jeanne 
Heal and Earl Pickles. 

B 


Tuat front page headline “ Doomed 
Fighter Row” pleased many. It was 
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nice to enter a fresh year knowing that 
at any rate one row was doomed. 
B 
A Mr. Rose, banker, of New York 
State, recently gaoled for giving local 
business-men unsecured overdrafts 
amounting to £357,000, was reported to 
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be known in his home community as 
“Robin Hood.” So much for the 
reckless use of non-indigenous folk 
symbols. 

B 


ANOTHER Quiet Moment with the 
Great ticked into history with the dis- 
closure that Mrs. John Foster Dulles 
often gets her husband to do the 
cooking. Brinkmanship critics hope he 
knows just when to turn off the heat. 


B 


MEDICINE in the New Year got off to 
a promising start with the dispatch 





from Atlanta, Georgia, where a man had 
his salivary glands linked to his tear 
glands, and “now when I look at food 
the tears start running down my face.” 
British Railways catering staff say that 
this will wear off in time. 

B 

GERMANY’s refusal to accept British 

fighter planes is disappointing. They 
were good enough for them in 1940. 

B 


As a result of a news item revealing 
that Mr. R. A. Butler plays the trumpet 
in his spare time he has been deluged 
with suggestions that he should ask 
Dr. Charles Hill round for a few lessons. 


B 


Fingers Crossed in 1958 
WE look for portents at the new year’s 
start 
Of what it brings of revelry or ruth, 
And note, with sinking feelings at the 
heart, 
That it commences with the death of 
Truth. 
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It’s That Man Again 


Sir John Wolfenden is heading a new committee to investigate 


r | NHERE has been rather less 
publicity so far for the new 
Wolfenden Committee than there 

was for the last one, and this seems a 

little hard, as its terms of reference 

suggest that it may be going over at 
least a part of the same ground again. 

Its terms of reference are, in fact, “‘to 

examine the factors affecting the de- 

velopment of games, sports and outdoor 
activities in the United Kingdom” and 
to recommend such practical measures 
a3; the committee concludes will be 
needed “in order that these activities 
may play their full part in promoting 
the general welfare of the community.” 

As it will no doubt be years and years 
yet before the committee publishes its 
report there can be no harm in making 
a few intelligent guesses about what this 
will contain. 

In the first place the committee will 
recommend that sporting acts between 
consenting amateurs and professionals, 
in public and in private, should no 
longer be liable to upset the status of 
either of them. 

This proposal will of course raise 
three important questions: What is 
meant by “consenting”; What is 
































“I daresay if I'd been driving a Ford I'd 
have got away with it.’ 














sport in the United Kingdom 


meant by “amateurs”; What is meant 
by “in private.” 

The criterion of consent will no 
doubt be taken to be the same as applies 
to sporting acts between amateurs, or 
between professionals. In other words, 
you will be consenting just as much if 
you only agree to turn out for the 
Extra “C” in response to an urgent 
telephone-call at breakfast-time on 
Saturday morning to the effect that 
two of the pack have had to cry off 
because that afternoon is the only 
convenient time they can find to go 
and draw their old-age pensions, as if 
you buy the team secretary a pint of 
beer every evening until he agrees to 
ask the captain to give you a game in the 
First Fifteen. 

The meaning of “amateurs” will be 
as it is generally understood now, 
players who do not get any financial 
gain out of playing apart from expenses, 
fees for appearing in advertisements, 
Stock Exchange tips, honorary company 
directorships, salesmen’s appointments 
with paint manufacturers, etc., etc., as 
may be permitted by the governing 
body of the sport concerned. 

The words “in private” will have 
been inserted as a safeguard against 
unscrupulous promoters who, for their 
own nefarious ends, might descend to 
hiring the Queen’s Proctor or somebody 
to intervene every time they hear of an 
amateur associating with a professional 
in some such sporting act as a game of 
ping-pong in the loft of one of their 
houses. 

Secondly, the committee will recom- 
mend that the usages relating to living 
on the earnings of pugilism be brought 
into line with the usages relating to 
coaching and writing articles about girl 
tennis-players. 

Of course there is nothing actually 
illegal about living on the earnings of a 
big, simple man who is only too pleased 
to let you keep the major part of the 
gate as long as you keep him well 
supplied with other big, simple men to 
fight; nor about showing off your most 
talented pupils as if they were prize 
spaniels. ‘There must, as the previous 
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committee used to say, remain a realm 
of private morality which is not the 
law’s business. 

It is only fair to say that there was a 
very powerfully-argued reservation by 
one of the members of the previous 
committee against this conclusion, and 
it is just possible that this might happen 
again. 

Thirdly, the committee will recom- 
mend that the law relating to street 
bookmaking be reformulated so as to 
eliminate the sense of ill-treatment felt 
by bookies’ runners. when they see 
wealthy bookies driving past in their 
Rolls-Royces to luncheon with a duke 
at the Savoy. 

The proposition that it is anti-social 
to loiter for the purpose of taking bets 
applies only to those who have never 
looked up the word “loiter” in the 
Oxford Dictionary. There it is defined 
as “to idle; to linger indolently on 
one’s way; to hang idly about a place; 
to travel indolently and with frequent 
pauses” and so on. The committee, who 
will of course have taken evidence from 
some suitably qualified member of the 
Clarendon Press, will naturally come to 
the conclusion that if there is any 
loitering being done it is being done less 
by the street bookie than by the wealthy 
operator, and they will accordingly 
recommend that it is he if anyone who 
should be wheeled in before the beak 
once a fortnight and fined a couple of 
pounds. : 

Fourthly—but the first Wolfenden 
Committee made thirty recommenda- 
tions and there is no reason why the 
second should not make just as many. 
What, after all, does it matter? It only 
requires one lawyer to announce that 
he doesn’t think the recommendations 
are in accordance with the feelings of the 
ordinary decent British working man for 
the entire report to be tucked away ina 
Governinent pigeonhole somewhere and 
the whole business forgotten. 

And then Sir John Wolfenden can 
pick a new team and get busy on some- 
thing else of national importance, such 
as licensing hours, for example, oF 
fashions. B. A. YOUNG 
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“Well, if you knows of a better 
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ole, go to it.” 


[With acknowledgment to Bruce Bairnsfather 





Time Doesn’t Fly By 


COP of sorts at Idlewild Inter- 
A national Airport told me the 

Britannia was a swell ship, he’d 
seen us touch down. I told him that 
Idlewild was a swell airport, especially 
the echoing galleries where we were 
waiting for our bus, with plate-glass doors 
opening on a magic ray principle. He 
told me that. it was new, and gave me 
the acreage, cost, cubic capacity and 
passenger put-through, and I agreed 
that it seemed to have everything but 
ash-trays. He took my cigarette-end 
and threw it on the gleaming floor. 
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“They sweep up every hour on the 
hour around here,”’ he said. And as our 
bus rolled up outside I told him that the 
tip of the Britannia’s tail was the height 
of two and a half London buses. 
B.O.A.C. hadn’t given me a free brief- 
case full of handouts for nothing. 
However, he won the last trick. When 
I picked up my bag and made for the 
magic door to the street it didn’t open. 
The cop made signs, and I saw that it 
was a door marked “IN.” 

Well, I was tired. The whole trouble 
with flying the Atlantic is that it takes 
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“Er... nothing thanks—I’m just looking.”’ 
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J. B. BOOTHROYD 


so long. We'd left London at half-past 
ten in the morning, and it was nearly 
teatime before we got to Greenland. 
Why, you can do Victoria to Monte 
Carlo in twenty-four hours by train, 
and something interesting going past 
the windows all the time. All you ever 
get on this trip is a decent sunset. But 
then we’d had trouble with head winds, 
and had to make a three-hundred-mile 
detour, which was how Greenland came 
into it; this made us slower than ever— 
added almost another forty minutes. I 
went up on the flight deck to say some- 
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thing about this; not exactly a complaint, 
you understand, but it did seem to 
me that if we weren’t going to start our 
cocktail party and dinner in New York 
until seven o’clock—which was mid- 
night by the time we ‘d been using- 
I was going to be terribly tired for 
next day’s Fifth Avenue shopping 
(long-playing records for friends back 
home, and perhaps a H«th*w-y shirt 
for me). 

The Captain was taking things rather 
slackly, I thought. Not even driving. 
Four other men were doing that, while 
he just lounged about looking at maps. 
It seemed to me no way to behave 
at a true air-speed of three hundred 
and eighty; everyone knows the North 
Atlantic skyways are packed with air- 
craft these days (not that I ever saw one, 
either going or coming). He said that 
I'd popped in at a rather interesting 
time, because the wind had gulped a lot 
of fuel and the weather was bad in 
New York; he was just deciding whether 
he might have to land at Goose. 
“Where’s that?” I said. ‘“‘ Labrador,” 
he said and I said “Oh.” Privately 
I hoped he would treat the decision 
purely as a flying one and not be 
influenced by the consideration that 
this was the well-publicized inaugural 
fight of the first non-stop British 
transatlantic passenger plane, and that 
B.O.A.C. would feel a little glum if 
he decided to stop on the way. However, 
I supposed that even B.O.A.C.—some 
of which was on board, enjoying its 
own free cigars—wouldn’t want to run 
out of juice over Nantucket; even as 
mere motorists they must know how 
maddening that can be. However, I 
said nothing of all this to the Captain, 
not wishing to upset him or get him 
into a state of any kind. I just asked 
how high we were, to taper the conversa- 
tion, and when he said “Thirty-one 
thousand” I went back to my seat, 
working it out roughly at something 
short of six miles. My next door neigh- 
bour had tipped his seat into a bed and 
Was snoring; as I leant over to draw the 
curtain—the low sun was streaming in 
rather irritatingly—he woke up and 
said “What’s up—dinner?” I told 
him not yet and he went back to sleep. 
He was a journalist. 

The trip to the flight deck had passed 
auseful ten minutes. Another four or 
five hours sitting in the sky and we 
should be there. The representative of 
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the B.B.C. came languidly from the 
washroom. He wore a flowered dressing 
gown, and though the rest of us 
pretended scorn we really wished we 
had thought of it. Though perhaps a 
quantity of flowered dressing gowns 
would have seemed silly. 

B.O.A.C., of course, is aware that 
this prolonged loitering tries a passen- 
ger’s patience and is very inventive to 
alleviate it, right from take-off, when 
the stewardess wooed us with trays of 
sweets while a steward gave a short 
mannequin show with a life-jacket, and 
a script beginning “In the unlikely 


” 


event...” After that it was those old 
champagne cocktails you’re always 
hearing about in connection with 
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modern travel. Two of them induce a 
detachment. I stopped worrying—I 
mean about the slowness. I had to 
admit that you got a steadier ride than 
on the Blue Train. The champagne on 
my chair-arm was getting more vertical 
disturbance from bubbles than surface 
ripples from air currents. 

The slight, inevitable hiatus between 
champagne cocktails and sherry was 
taken up with the gratuitous distribution 
of cigarettes. Not single cigarettes— 
we’d had those on the bus to the airport. 
Not even packets. Cartons. We 
tucked them into our presentation 
flight bags, and by that time our tables 
were being laid, and a silver trolley 
clinking with bottles was rolling up 
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Roy Davis 


and down the gangway. Lunch passed 
a pleasant hour or two; there was a 
deliberate leisureliness about it, from 
the Cornets of Smoked Scotch Salmon 
Moscovite, through the soup, steak, 
gateau, savoury, cheese, celery hearts 
and fruit to the coffee... the cham- 
pagne, Meursault Charmes, Margaux 
Casque du Roi, brandy, cigars. And 
the stewardess came through laughing, 
having very nearly forgotten to give 
us our presentation B.O.A.C.-crested 
cigarette cases. 

It seemed impossible, really, having 
been eating and drinking all that, still 
not to have reached America. And still 
an hour or so to tea. . . and an hour or 
two more to dinner. Out of the window, 
nothing to see but a horizon of cloud 
as hard and sharp as a horizon of land. 
Ahead, nothing but a bulkhead with an 
inscription, tastefully printed in gold: 

Your LireBELT 1s UNDER YOUR SEAT 

To listen to: the engines, faint but 
furious, and an aeronautical correspond- 
ent in the seat behind discussing civil 
aviation accident statistics. An an- 
nouncement by the Captain says that 
we have come down to five miles up, 
and that’s Greenland out of the port 
windows. We give it a cursory glance. 
A steward takes our names and addresses 
so that we can have our certificates sent 
to us, commemorating this inaugural 
experience; another brings a U.S. 
Customs declaration beginning curtly 
“Many items of fruit or other plant 
materials, meat and meat products are 
prohibited from entry...” The 
stewardess gives us fleecy rugs. There 
are circles of frost on the windows. 
“Are we going to Goose?” I ask her. 
She says she’s sure she doesn’t know, 
and twinkles with laughter. According 
to my handout she “joined B.O.A.C. 
in 1952 and has flown the Atlantic ever 





since.” Just like that. Time is hanging 
heavy again when another steward is 
bending his white back over us in turn. 
Would we care to have half a crown in 
the sweep on the arrival time? ‘Arrival 
where?” I ask, but he’s sure he doesn’t 
know. The more practical passengers 
check on the terms of the sweep. 
“What do you mean by arrival time?” 
they ask, sucking their pencils—“ touch- 
down or switch-off?” My next-door 
neighbour, awaking refreshed and ring- 
ing for a whisky and soda, tells me a 
story about hurrying to catch a plane at 
Rio and not being allowed on the 
airfield because an Italian job had just 
crash-landed and blown up. “Complete 
write-off,” he said, yawning. “ However, 
I had my press pass and they let me 
on...” He tipped his bed into a seat 
again, and got tangled up with his 
presentation flight bag. “Got a cup- 
board full,” he said. “Gave one to my 
charlady last week; she’d been carrying 
a P.A.A. one; couldn’t have that.” 
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I must have slept through tea. The 
next thing I knew was dinner, and 
towards the end of it the cabin crew 
hurried. The Captain’s loud-speaker 
quacked at us; expected time of arrival 


at Idlewild, 2340 hours, G.M.T. So | 


he’d decided. Well, he ought to know. 
Anyway, my lifebelt was under my seat. 
The bubbles in my champagne rose 
confidently. 

“Not a good airport to get in,” my 
companion said, when the firmament of 
lights that was Idlewild appeared below 
us. A steward bustled through, giving 
us our hats and overcoats. ‘No 
smoking. Fasten seatbelts” said a 
blue notice, and at long last we were 
there. 

Even coming back, with a following 
wind, it took more than eight and a 
half hours. True, it was broken up by 
presentation scarves and powder com- 
pacts for our wives. But eight and a 
half hours sitting in the sky! It’s a 
terribly long time. 


A Vision in Harley Street 


N Harley Street, one foggy night and raw, 
I swear by Aésculapius I saw 
For one tense second in the swirling mist 


An otorhinolaryngologist. 


A memorable night it was for me, 
Though other men conceivably may be 
Well used to slapping guineas in the fists 


Of otorhinolaryngologists. 


As one in fealty to the National Health, 
I hope it isn’t true that private wealth 
Alone empowers a patient to enlist 


An otorhinolaryngologist. 


I wonder if their rooms are brown and solemn, 
With Harvey’s bust upon a fluted column? 
How human are they? Has a woman kissed 


An otorhinolaryngologist? 


Long years ago I knew a Dr. Groat, 
A splendid man for ears and nose and throat; 
He never dreamed that one day would exist 


An otorhinolaryngologist. 


I must go down to Harley Street once more... 
Though probably it won’t be long before 
One half of its nine hundred specialists 


Are otorhinolaryngologists. 
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“How was I to know that none of them would have anything in common?” 
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Hard Times 


UR firm makes salt spoons. We ’re 
specialists, really. 


I keep an eye on the sales 
charts, and when the boss called me and 
Joe in I knew there was trouble ahead. 
He said: 

“I’m worried, boys. Trade’s bad. 
There'll have to be a fifty per cent cut 
in staff all round the way things are 
going.” 

“All right,” I said. “ Who’s it to be— 
me or Joe?” 

“Now wait a minute,” the boss said. 
“T got an idea. Do you boys know why 
we aren’t selling all the spoons we 
used?” 

“Yes,” we said. 

“T’ll tell you. It’s these darned 
shakers. Where’s the call for a salt 
spoon so long as folks can get shakers?” 

“No call at all,” said Joe. 

“All right then. Here’s what we’re 
going to do. We're going to turn right 
over to mustard spoons. We’re through 
with salt,” he said, sweeping a gross of 
our second-quality spoons off the work- 
bench. 


“It'll mean re-tooling,” I told him. 
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By H. F. 


“Mustard spoons have more of a turn- 
up to them, down the far end.” 

“The point is,” the boss said, “you 
got to have mustard spoons in a house. 
Know why? You can’t get mustard out 
of a shaker, not to do any good with it.” 

“There’s some squeeze it out of a 
tube. Regular toothpaste lark,” Joe 
reminded him. 

“ Riff-raff,” the boss said. 
decent homes they don’t. 
quality trade I’m after.” 

“Above the salt now, eh?” Joe has a 
kind of rough-and-ready education and 
can surprise you with it, off and on. 

“Another thing,” I said, wanting to 
help. ‘“‘Maybe you can’t get mustard 
out of a shaker. I’m with the boss 
there, one hundred. But you can scoop 
it out of an old chipped coffee cup with 
the flat of your knife.” 

“You mean to sit there and tell me,” 
the boss said, staring, “that respectable 
god-fearing citizens 

“He’s right too,” Joe said. 
seen ’em.” 

I’ll say this for the boss, he never 
knows when he’s beaten. “I'll market 
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ELLIS 


a mustard-pot,” he said slowly, “that 
nobody can get their knife into.” 

“Narrow neck,” Joe put in, getting 
excited. “So only our special spoons 
will get results.” 

“How are you going to mix mustard 
in a pot with a narrow neck?” I asked 
them. 

“Mix it!” the boss sneered. “You 
don’t mix mustard in the pot you put 
on the table, not in a proper run house 
you don’t.” 

“All right,” I said. “How are you 
going to get the mustard into this 
narrow-necked pot of yours then, when 
it’s mixed?” 

“Well for godsake. You can use a 
funnel, can’t you?” the boss argued. 
“We'll pack a filler-funnel free with 
every pot, if it comes to that.” 

“There’s one thing,” I said, thinking 
it out. “What are these folk going to 
mix their mustard in, if they can’t do it 
in the pot?” 

The boss kind of hunched his 
shoulders up and threw a glance around 
as if for sympathy, which is a weakness 
of his. “ What’s that to me?” he said. 
“Let ’em mix it in one of these old 
chipped coffee cups of yours, for all I 
care.” 

“Look,” I said. “If folks start 
mixing mustard in an old chipped coffee 
cup, do you know what they are going 
to do? They’re going to slam that old 
chipped coffee cup right down on the 
dinner table and scoop the stuff out 
with the flat of their knives, the way 
they’re doing it now.” 

“He’s right, at that,” Joe said. 

“You mean they won’t have any call 
for our special mustard pot and spoon, 
with filler-funnel complete?” 

“No call at all,” I said. 

“All right,” the boss said. “It’s 
settled then. We stick to salt spoons— 
with a fifty per cent cut all round.” 

“Hold it there a moment, boss,” I 
said, “‘please.”’ I like old Joe, for all 
he’s a bit ready with his nods—not 
soapy exactly but happy to give satis- 
faction in all quarters—and I wouldn't 
want to see him out in the cold. ‘We 
don’t want to stampede on this thing. 
There’s always Russia.”’ 

“Russia?” 

“Expand,” I told him, getting off my 
stool for it. “Never say die. If trade’s 
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bad at home, get after it where it’s 
good. Go out foreign.” 
“Russia!” said the boss again. 
“There’s a lot of salt out there,” 
+ Joe said. “Or so they tell me.” 





“It’s in mines,” the boss shouted. 
“Do you suppose they’re going to 
start digging it out with one of these?” 

“You’d be surprised what they do 
buy, them Russkis,” I said. “Stands 
to reason, really. You can’t make 
sputniks every other day and all the 
bits and pieces on the side. I was 





talking to a chap in skewers 
“T’d sooner starve,” the boss said. 
“Sooner than what?” Joe asked. 


’ 


| “Sooner than later,’’ the boss said, 
and that was that. 
I did some more thinking, though, 
and after a bit I came round to it. 
“Have you thought of pepper, then?” 
I asked. 





““What’s so different about me, Bert?” 





“You don’t get pepper out of pepper- 
pots with spoons,” the boss said. He 
kind of spaced the words out, pressing 
the flat of his hand down on the 
bench with each one as though he 
was squashing mosquitoes. And that 
riled me. 

“No indeed,” I said, flicking a bit 
of shirring off my trouser-leg, “you 
don’t. But you do put pepper ito 
pepper-pots with spoons. So now 
then.” 

The boss went into another of his 
hunching acts. 

“And who’s going to buy a special 
spoon to put pepper into pepper-pots 
once in a blue moon, tell me that?” 

“Anybody,” I said. “And glad to do 
it, given it’s the right shape for the 
job.” 

“That’s it,” Joe said. 
on to something.” 


“Now we’re 
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“Fine,” the boss said. ‘‘ Fine. What 
is the right shape for putting pepper 
into pepper-pots, by the way?” 

There was quite a silence came over 
the place at that, and after a bit I bent 


down and started picking up the 
second-quality salt spoons off the floor. 
I know when I’m beaten, if the boss 
doesn’t. 

“TI shall miss you, Joe,” I said, 
holding out my shaker. 

“We shall both miss you,” the boss 
said. Only he said it to me. 


a B 


‘“The Government is determined to use 
whatever pressure it can in order to bet 
retail prices down to stabilize cost of living. 
Its policy in this field is entering a new 
phase.” —Sunday Times 


Evidently. 


Jonesy 


sf ONESY”—nct his true name, 
but they all called him by it, so 
it will be convenient for us to 
do so too—was vulnerable to a fear of 
boredom which, in its intensity, reached 
a pitch normally produced in other men 
only by the expectation of physical 
torture, the arrival of the morning 
newspapers, or Dr. Edith Summerskill. 
Always acute, this excruciating alarm 
naturally rose to its peak periods at 
seasons of social entertainment, as— 
for example—the summer and autumn 
in Venice if you could scrape the fare 
together, and spring with the Maite- 
sons, and (here we approach the 
point and crisis of the entire affair) the 
seasons of Christmas and New Year. 
He went, of course. At the period of 
which we are speaking—which is very 
recent indeed—it was impossible to 
“go for Christmas” to anywhere, or 
“spend” New Year’s Day with this or 
that lot of people without either (a) 
meeting Jonesy, (6) hearing that he 
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By CLAUD COCKBURN 


had just left, or (c) that if you could 
hang on for another day or two 
Jonesy would be at the door. 

So far so good for Jonesy. 

But then, at each season, after the 
undreamed-of and indeed almost un- 
imaginable tedium of the events them- 
selves came the ineluctable business of 
writing his “Thank-you” letters. It 
is known that in this day and age some 
people try to elude this duty by making 
telephone calls—even going to the 
length of pretending that they are 
doing so because their pens have run 
out of ink. Others think to make their 
mark with minimal trouble by sending 
telegraphic night-letters :— 

““DEAREST JOAN TELL EVERYONE I 
JUST CAN APOSTROPHE T BEGIN TO TELL 
EVERYONE HOW WONDERFUL EVERY- 
ONE WAS STOP YOUR APOSTROPHE § 
PETERKIN.” 

None at all of this class of caper was 
for Jonesy. 

When he 


wrote bread-and-butter 
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letters he wrote them in a straight- 
forward and—if you _ insist—old- 
fashioned way. He wrote things such 
as “Thank you so much for the really 
delightful week-end. Banal though it 
may seem to say so—more particularly 
to you, so many of whose guests must 
repeatedly and sincerely say the same 
thing—I_ really cannot recall any 
occasion upon which stimulation and 
relaxation were more perfectly blended. 
And do tell the Lexingtons that I have 
not forgotten about that thing I said I 
would try to do—and I do think I 
might be able to do something for their 
nephew unless he is an _ incurable 
delinquent—but am simply waiting for 
the correct tactical moment to write to 
my cousin who, as I told them, is a 
cousin of a member of the Board of 
Directors, or certainly an ex-member 
at least. I do so hate people to 
feel that one has in any way let them 
down.” 

And this was where the crisis occurred. 
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Because Jonesy had been bored to 
near sobs by the Lexingtons. Also he 
knew from their own accounts that 
their nephew actually was an incurable 
and, he judged, repellent delinquent, for 
whom he was now obligated to secure 
an important and lucrative position with 
World Electronic Enterprises—prob- 
ably as boss man of their Brain. 

Right there Jonesy got what used 
to be called ‘“‘the willies,” and he took 
what some of you will consider (and 
you may very well be right) the wrong 
turning. 

This new state of affairs for Jonesy 
occurred simply and swiftly. It was as 
though one day he had been sitting there 
on top of a bus and had said to his 
neighbour ‘‘ Excuse me, but I think the 
leader page of your Daily Telegraph 
has somehow got loose from the rest 
and is on the floor, though if of course 
you have read it already and are simply 
trying to disembarrass yourself of a 
formerly useful but now otiose amenity 
do please forgive me for what may seem 
an almost loutish intrusion on your 
personal affairs.” 

And then next day, as the man next 
him dropped to the floor a half-com- 
pleted Times crossword puzzle and the 
middle bit of a piece from a picture 
paper showing that under the present 
Government three uncles and an aunt 
were still sharing a caravan at the bottom 
of the Devil’s Punchbowle, all Jonesy 
had done was recite Bishop Blougram’s 
Apology for his own pleasure all the 
way to Sloane Square. 

Thoughtful people could see that the 
man was set for a period of unpopularity. 
When perspicacious men, in their clubs 
and the better type of restaurant, said 
to one another over their cocoa or 
crémes-de-menthe “How do you think 
people are looking at Jonesy?” the 
answer from the sophisticated man of 
the world who did not mince words 
was ““Askance.” 


Jonesy, you suppose, cared and 
sorrowed. Not so. ‘The ending is 
happy. Because what he did was to 


write his letters in advance—trusting to the 
customary chaos of the Christmas posts 
to eliminate the possibility that they (his 
joyous letters) would actually get to the 
Doughnut-Brains’ before he himself 
had been decanted from the car. 

They were wonderful letters, and, 
for those of us who have been privileged 
to read them, open an almost magic 


casement on a world that is, perhaps, 
and if so alas! no more. His letter of 
thanks to Mrs. Looner for that week-end 
during which Love in its most sublime 
form came to Jonesy, during the 
Saturday of which a fellow-guest who 
happened to be a philosopher explained 
to him the full meaning of life, and all 
present demonstrated in their every 





word and gesture the truth of the fact 
that the human race is all it has ever 
been cracked up to be, was a great, 
moving document, and could never 
have been written had he not at the 
last moment resisted the impulse to 
visit Mrs. Looner at all and remained 
in Kensington—writing, writing, 
writing. 


Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage 





CLXXXVII 


—P Harold flies benignly overseas, 


His eager spirit all alight to show 


Colleagues in Asia and the Antipodes 


How like an angel Premiers can grow, 


Yet glances homeward every hour or so, 


Lest on his native shore long-threaten’d squalls— 


Ill news from Cyprus, say, or Saunders-Roe— 


May bring him posting back to where stern duty calls. 
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Please Mister, You Take Home Delivery 


h EW YORK’s most august daily 
newspaper employs telephone 
canvassers. It is a part-time 

job which involves ’phoning up: the 

natives of New York and persuading 
them to take home delivery of the paper. 

This work is done in the evenings, and 

the canvassers are a devoted band of 

fanatics. I have been one now for 
several months. The canvasser for the 

New York Times has in all things to 

conform to the tone of the paper he 

is selling. His voice must be mellow 
and urbane, his attitude polite, but 
never humble. He must get his 

personality over as a cross between a 

persuasive rich uncle and a firm but 

understanding psychiatrist. He is the 
deadly combination of Machiavelli and 

Freud. 

Can anyone resist this combination? 
Yes, you bet. Hundreds do every night. 
Often, as the psychiatrist would say, 
the lines of communication get tangled. 
In other words the people don’t quite 
“dig” you. My third call went some- 
thing like this. 

“Good evening, Mrs. Djegerowsky, 
this is Mr. Price of the New York Times 
Circulation Department. Is your 
husband at home? . . . (embarrassed): 
I’m terribly sorry. You pronounce it 
Gowsky. Well, Mrs. Gowsky, is 
Mr. Gowsky at home? ... Did you 
say he has been in bed for four years? . . . 
(even more embarrassed) Oh, you said 
he has been dead for four years. I’m 
frightfully sorry. Well, the reason for 
this call, Mrs. Gowsky, is to tell you 
that we can now deliver the Times to 


your door by 6.30 every morning. . . . 
(controlling temper admirably) No, 
madam, it’s a newspaper. ... No, 


Mrs. Gowsky, you don’t have to get up 
at 6.30 yourself. We just deliver it at 











By STANLEY PRICE 


that time . Yes, madam, it is only 
printed in English. ... No, there is no 
Lithuanian edition. Maybe in a few 
years... Did you say you will be dead 
in a few years? I’m afraid this is a 
rather bad wire this evening. ; 
You’re not interested, Mrs. Gowsky. . . . 
No, don’t do that, Mrs. Gowsky, I'll 
certainly never bother you again.” 

The fascination of the job is purely 
sociological. The multifold society of 
New York is stripped naked bv one’s 
telephone. The honeymoon couple, the 
bitter wife, the hen-pecked husband, the 
neurotic analyst, the incredible agglom- 
eration of peoples bundled so tightly 
into one block—none is safe from your 
itchy dialling finger. 

After a couple of weeks on the job 
the ear is cauliflowered but the mind 
is magnificently broadened. One has 
learned not to call on Rabbis on 
Saturdays, to leave Mohammedans 
strictly alone on Fridays, and not to 
rely too heavily on Christian charity on 
Mondays. ‘Terrible things happen, but 
one’s sang-froid is immune. 

Perhaps one begins as usual. “This 
is Mr. Price of the New York Times 
Circulation Department.” A Brando- 
esque voice at the other end says “So 
what.” You tell him what, and he says 
that he doesn’t read the sissy papers. 
You reason with him. He says that even 
your voice has that sissy English accent. 
You ring off before the conversation 
gets to H-bombs. Sometimes one is 
answered by the sultry-beauty-in-the- 
bubble-bath voice. She calls you 
“Honey” and says she will take home 
delivery if you deliver it yourself every 
morning at 6.30. Before she can say 
“Ring twice and ask for Marigold” you 
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ring off. Probably she would probably 
tire of you as soon as the Herald- 
Tribune man started calling, anyway. 

Frequently there are those delight- 
fully naive and gullible folk who are 
enormously impressed that the Times 
should call them up personally. They 
fondly imagine that you have selected 
them from all New York for your call. 
It is obviously a matter of tremendous 
importance to the Managing Editor that 
they take home delivery of his paper. 
Don’t ruin their dream. They are as 
flattered as if the President himself had 
called them up and asked them to vote 
next election day. 

Most disturbing are the anxiety- 
haunted. ‘The minute you mention the 
word newspaper they are in a mad 
panic. ‘To be called by a newspaper is 
the harbinger of sudden doom. They 
scream out “What’s the matter? I’ve 
got a sick old mother in the house. 
Please be sure before you tell me any- 
thing.” It can take up to ten minutes to 
pacify these people, and then you 
haven’t the heart to sell them home 


delivery very convincingly. 


Great light is shed on the American 
domestic scene, and one suspects that | 
this scene is now becoming universal. 
When the ’phone is answered there is 
the noise of a TV set, too blaring to be 
accurately termed background. Father 
cannot hear you, so he turns the set 
down. Immediately the voices of his 





family come over stridently, damning 
him as a nuisance, and telling him to get 
off the telephone. He might be a six-foot- 
four-inch navvy, but his voice now has 
the contrition of Jose Ferrer playing the 
dwarf Lautrec. In his panic to be rid of 
you he may give you an order, or he may 
just hang up. The husband will some- 
times say Yes, but in the background will 
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be the martinet voice of Mrs. America, 
trained in repelling salesmen and 
“boarders” alike, and she will always be 
screaming No. 

Yet America is not entirely a land of 
conformity. Or perhaps I encountered 
the exception that proves the rule. I had 
run out of spiel with one woman, and 
happened to glance at the notes on the 
job that lay in front of me. I repeated a 
sentence that caught my eye. “Madam, 
a great many of your neighbours now 
take this excellent service.” That did it. 
“Who cares about the damn neighbours?” 
she screamed. “They are all crazy any- 
way,” and with that she rang off. Some 
apartment dwellers are suspicious too. 
They frequently stop one dead by 
telling you that if the paper is left 
outside the door it will be stolen by the 
neighbours. 

Two months on the job and one 
realizes why the sociologist and psy- 
chiatrist are kept so busy in America. 
If it’s not the Id or the Joneses it’s 
the burglars. The H-bomb is small fry 
compared with the strains of urban 
civilization. There are two downright 
lunatics to every ten calls, and that’s not 
counting the four or five who are having 
their heads examined at this very 
moment. 

In odd moments I sit and mentally 
doodle, wondering what it will be like 
when this idea hits England. 

“Good evening, madam, this is 
Forsythe of the London Times here. . . 
You aren’t interested, Mrs. Smythe, 
you only read the picture papers? . 
But, Mrs. Smythe, we have pictures on 
our back page.” 


B B 


“Girt Reporrer, 20/22, with at least 
18 months’ experience required to train on 
leading evening paper. Will work initially 
in reporters’ room, covering all assignments 
and must be able to look after herself in 
tough news gathering area.’’—TWorld’s Press 
News and Advertisers’ Review 





Be safer when she gets outside. 


Lucy and the Mariner 


(A person from Porlock, who wishes to remain anonymous, discovered the 
following MS. under a primrose by the river’s brim half-way between Kendal 
Written in two separate hands, the poem seems to be com- 
pounded exclusively of material taken either from Wordsworth’s “Lucy” or 
If Lucy indeed met the Mariner, what more 
seemly than that both poets should in collaboration have penned a Lyrical 


and Grasmere. 


” 


Coleridge’s ‘Ancient Mariner. 


Ballad to celebrate 


GE slept among the untrodden 
ways 
Beside the springs of Dove 
With water, water everywhere 
And very few to love: 


Alone, alone, all, all alone 
In the leafy month of June, 

A violet by a mossy stone 
Beneath an evening moon. 


But in a minute she ’gan stir, 
With broad and burning face: 
“What loud uproar bursts from that 
door? 
Heaven’s Mother send us grace! 


It is an ancient Mariner 
From lands beyond the sea. 
By thy long grey beard and glittering 
eye, 
Now wherefore stopp’st thou me? 


I fear thee, ancient Mariner! 
I fear thy skinny hand! 


the rendezvous?) 


And thou art sportive as the 
fawn 


Upon the ribb’d sea sand.” 





“Fear not, fear not! A lovelier flower 
On earth was never sown. 

You shall be mine and I will make 
A lady for my own.” 


“Hold off! Unhand me, greybeard loon, 
Here in this happy dell . . .” 

Yet vital feelings of delight 
Her virgin bosom swell. 


Her beams bemock the sultry main 
Like April hoar-frost spread. 
What fond and wayward thoughts will 
slide 
Into a lover’s head! 


The bridegroom’s doors are opened 
wide: 
“Come near and nearer still!” 
(Oh, mercy! to myself I cried, 
The Mariner hath his will.) 
PauL DEHN 





“But didn’t I tell you, Mr. Hackridge? 
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My Christian name is Lysistrata.” 








A Passport Secretly Green 


HEN I was first a research 
student at Cambridge, three 
years ago, I used to spend a 


great deal of my time avoiding other 
Americans. They in turn avoided me, 
and each other. If we saw another 
American coming we would instantly 
flatten into a doorway or scurry into the 
nearest bookshop, holding our college 
scarves around our faces to distract 
attention. 

This unsocial behaviour baffled other 
foreign students, who generally liked to 
keep up home ties. Most Indians at 
Cambridge, for example, belonged to 
an elegant Asiatic club called the Majlis; 
they had Nehru up to speak every 
now and then (I met him that way) 
and gave rice-and-curry dinners in each 
others’ rooms. 

East Africans of every race and colour 
spent their spare time at the Tusker 
Club, reminiscing about elephant hunts 
and the cheapness of Rhodesian cigar- 


ettes. Australians hung out at the 
Australia Club, where they were 
rumoured to keep a wallaby. West 


Indians foregathered at the West Indian 
Society, Canadians at the Canada Club. 
Even the Welsh students maintained a 
mysterious Celtic organization called 
Cymdeithas y Mabinogion. 








But the eighty or so Americans at 
Cambridge not only had no club, we 
wouldn’t so much as exchange a base- 
ball score. Instead we talked, not to 
each other, about rowing. 

What was worse, none of us ever 
spoke a civil word to any of the blue- 
uniformed U.S. airmen from Laken- 
heath Air Base who filled the Cambridge 
pubs and dated a proportion of the local 
girls on week-ends. Few of us ever 
fraternized with the free-spending 
American tourists who trooped through 
our colleges in the spring. Purists 
among us were even careful to avoid 
Oxford “because of all the Rhodes 
scholars.” We were, in a phrase a 
number of us had picked up, “ fright- 
fully keen” to avoid the taint of New- 
Worldism. 

I was as keen as any; and during the 
Easter Term of 1955 I was generally 
admitted to be the most inconspicuous 
American in residence. I went on rare 
occasions to Oxford, it’s true, but only 
to visit an almost flagrantly English 
friend at Oriel. My police book (all 
foreigners in England have police books: 
it’s required under the Aliens Order, 
1953), which I should have carried with 
me on such trips, I kept under a pile 
of socks in my bottom bureau drawer, 
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NOEL PERRIN 
next to my 
with the signature of John Foster Dulles. 

Even the three men with whom I 
shared lodgings served me as a sort of 
protective coloration. Roger Azouli, 
the one I knew best, was an Anglo- 
Egyptian of vaguely royal descent; he’d 
been to school most of his life in Surrey, 
and admired the later phases of Proust. 
He also admired a good Cambridge 
accent, and had one. 

Marie-Claude Beauchelet, only son of 
a well-to-do family from Marseilles, 
came next. In theory a student of inter- 
national law, Marie-Claude’s actual 
interest lay in social psychology. He 
spent his time in England writing a 
book on that of the English upper 
middle class. “ Sex, Gin and Gentility,” 
he planned to call it. Finally came our 
one true-born Briton, an archzologist 
from Staffordshire named T. F. R. 
Simmons. 

In the company of these three I was 
beautifully anonymous. With Roger I 
often used to spend a June afternoon 
lounging on the meadowy Backs near 
King’s College Chapel, while he read 
Time Regained aloud. Sometimes, if we 
were wearing our college blazers, we 
would hear.a series of clicks and look 
up to sce a party of tourists eagerly 
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“** Course, 


photographing us. Once a Presbyterian 
minister from Detroit, Michigan, asked 
me to take a picture of him against the 
chapel. 


“Over for long?” I asked him, 
sighting through his camera. 
“Just a month, I’m afraid. Oh, it 


must be wonderful to live in a place 
like this,” he said enviously, staring at 
a fifteenth-century wall hung with roses. 

I nodded in a proprietary, English 
way. “Pity you weren’t here for the 
tulips,”’ I said. 

Equally successful was a holiday I 
spent once in Somerset with Marie- 
Claude. While he pursued psychological 
research with two girls from Bristol, I 
looked at architecture in Bath. One 
morning, attired as usual in my blazer 
and college tie, I rode over to Bath 
Abbey to look at the angels climbing 
down the ladders outside. One thing 
led to another, and presently I found 
myself inside, short guide to the Abbey 
in hand, peering at the fan vaulting of 
the choir. As I stood there three ladies 
from the southern area of the United 
States came up. “I beg your pardon,” 
said the boldest, of them. ‘Could you 
tell us what sort of ceilin’ that is?” 


there’ll never be any place for him in the west.” 


I could, and I did. Unobtrusively 
slipping the guide-book in my pocket, 
I took them all through the Abbey, 
giving special attention to the carving 
in Prior Bird’s chantry. “This has 
been just delightful,” sighed their 
leader when I had finished. “I love 
talkin’ to you cultured Englishmen. 
Why, we couldn’t even get our husbands 
to come in the Abbey.” 

My life was full of incidents like this. 
Once, when I was in Edinburgh over 
Christmas, I even persuaded the pro- 
prietress of a small and extremely 
Scottish hotel to give me bed and 
breakfast at a shilling off her usual rate 
on account of my quite genuine poverty. 
Her expression, when I signed the guest 
book and she realized that I was from 
New York rather than Sheffield, remains 
a memory beyond treasure. 

There came a darker incident, though. 
It was all Roger’s fault. I belonged in 
those days (I needed the money) to an 
organization called the Military District 
for Great Britain, United States Army. 
Its members were all reserve officers 
living in England. We met twice a 
month in London and did _ two 
weeks’ training in the summer. The 
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uniform needful for this training I 
kept well to the back of my closet in 
Cambridge. 

Roger, who was descended, as he 
often told us, from the commander-in- 
chief of the Turkish army that con- 
quered Egypt in 1517, was obsessed by 
this uniform. He was convinced that if 
he put it on he could pass for an 
American officer. He even had a bet 
with Simmons about it. Eventually of 
course he did put it on, and sallied forth 
in search of U.S. airmen. The rest of 
us tagged along to watch. 

But there were no airmen to be found. 
As I later learned, Lakenheath had some 
kind of alert that week-end, and all 
passes were cancelled. By nine o’clock 
Saturday evening we had wound up in 
a pub known locally as Little America, 
empty except for ourselves and a couple 
of bewildered girls. “It’s the first time 
in fifteen years anyone has walked 
through Cambridge without stumbling 
over half your damned Air Force,” Roger 
was saying to me bitterly, when the door 
opened and three rather bleary-eyed 
British soldiers filed in. Roger began to 
quiver at once. 

“Terence,” he 


said to Simmons, 
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tugging my Ike jacket down to his 
narrow hips, “the moment has come. 
Leftenant Roger Azouli, U.S. Army, is 
moving into action.” 

“Against the British?” | Simmons 
asked. “Not on my ten bob. You could 
put on a kepi and say you were General 
De Gaulle, and the average Tommy 
would believe you. Either you find an 
American or the bet is off.” 

Roger wasn’t even listening. He rose 
and walked over to the soldiers’ table, 
pulling out a cigarette as he went. 
I followed apprehensively. As we 
arrived, all three got to their feet. 

“T say,” Roger began in a clear voice, 
“could one of you let me have a match?” 
The senior of the three, a lance-corporal 
with a red face, reached in his pocket 
and took out a box of large wooden 
matches. 

“Right you are, sir,” he said, and 


A Prince of Sib-Spreaders _ »; 


EFORE proceeding with this 
brief memoir of Timothy Miskin, 


whose recent death was such a 
blow to Public Relations, I had better tell 
you something about his rather esoteric 
profession. What is a Sib-Spreader? 

A Sib, short for sibilant, is a story or 
rumour’ concocted to promote a set 
purpose, generally the sales of a par- 
ticular product. A good selling Sib is 
often oblique with the point in a 
throwaway line at the end. An example 
that used to be very popular in the 
nineteen-thirties and is still a favourite 
with professors at advertising colleges is 








handed them to Roger, who lit his 
cigarette and handed them back. 

“Thanks,” said Roger. Then there 
was a silence. Roger took two puffs on 
his cigarette, and the soldiers looked at 
their feet. Roger took a deep draw. 

“You chaps from around here?” he 
asked finally. 

“Urh,” said the corporal, swaying 
slightly. He looked as if he wanted to 
sit down. 

“T’m from the United States, myself,” 
Roger volunteered. “A place called 
Philadelphia, to be exact.” 

“No, you ain’t,” said one of the other 
soldiers with surprising pugnacity. “You 
ain’t no American. You talk like an 
Englishman and you look like a 
Wog.” 

Roger flushed at this description. He 
looked as if he were about to fight like 
a Turk. 


the following which I reproduce in 
skeleton form: 

Sib-Spreader’s friend is motoring 
across Salisbury Plain when he is stopped 
by chauffeur of Rolls Royce having 
trouble changing a wheel. He proffers 
his jack and in helping chauffeur operate 
it experiences a twinge of backache. 
Occupant of the Rolls Royce, an elderly 
professional-looking gentleman, thanks 
him for his help and says: ‘‘That’s a 
nasty little attack of rheumatism you 
seem to have contracted. If you take my 
advice you'll have a rub with ——’s 
liniment when you get home. It’s better 
than any prescription. I’m supposed to 
know what I’m talking about. My 
name is Horder, by the way.” 
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“Come on, Roger,” I said nervously. 
“Let’s go.” 

I should never have opened my mouth. 
The soldier turned his full attention to 
me. ‘“You’re a Yank,” he said accu- 
singly. “ Where’s your ruddy uniform? 
Lost it?” 

“Come on, Roger,” I repeated. 

“Ts that your uniform on the Wog?” 
the soldier demanded. “What’s the 
matter? Ashamed of it, are yer?” 

I pulled Roger away more or less by 
force. Picking up Terence and Marie- 
Claude as we passed, we beat a shameful 
retreat to our lodgings. 

Thursday, two weeks later, which was 
the Fourth of July, I took some pains 
to wear a small enamelled American 
flag—it cost me one and threepence in 
London—prominently in my button- 
hole. Roger talked of wearing one also, 
but I wouldn’t let him. 


RICE RICHARDSON 

The qualifications of a Sib-Spreader 
are various and contradictory. You 
might think that all that is required is a 
good mixer, but good mixers are not 
always reliable. ‘The strain is great. 
Many an apprentice Sib-Spreader has 
been found paralysed, long before his 
day’s work was done, suffering from 
amnesia, aphasia and aphonia. In no 
branch of the advertising industry is 
wastage of personnel so high. 

Nor is mere persistence enough. For 
persistence is all too often the prerog- 
ative of the bore, whereas it is essential 
for the Sib-Spreader to establish an 
instant sympathetic rapport with his 
public. 

Which brings us to Timothy Miskin. 
There were no indications in his back- 
ground of the peculiar talent for which 
he was to become famous, though it has 
been fancifully suggested that the name 
Miskin, which is of Slavonic origin, 
might imply some affinity with the game 
of Russian Scandal. He was born of 
respectable subtopian parentage. His 
father was an accountant for a firm of 
arithmetic text-book publishers. 

As a youth Timothy Miskin seems 
to have been an utterly nondescript 
personality, but a little biographical 
research reveals a significantly pervasive 
quality. “Miskin?” says one who had 
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been at school with him, “of course I 
remember Miskin. Couldn’t begin to 
tell you what he looked like, but -he had 
a funny little soft voice and he was 
always standing by the radiators in the 
passage. He always had something 
darned interesting to tell you, too. It 
might be that the moths had eaten all 
the uniforms in the armoury so there 
would be no more corps parades, or 
that the scrum-pox epidemic had got so 
bad we were all going to be sent home. 
It was nearly always something too 
good to be true but it cheered you up 
no end.” 

Obviously, the seeds were already 
germinating. It was his father’s 
intention to article the boy to a chartered 
accountant, but Timothy, on leaving 
school, expressed so strong a preference 
for a more creative branch of commerce 
that a post was found for him in 
an advertising agency—in the Market 
Research Department. 

The Agency’s Market Research 
Department was investigating the 
popularity of a certain brand of cocoa. 
It transpired that in one of the areas 
where the researchers were at work the 
sales of this cocoa had risen to an 
altogether unprecedented extent. In- 
quiries were made and the cause was 
discovered to be Timothy Miskin. Not 
content with filling in his questionnaire 
forms he had embarked on a work 
of supererogation to swell the sales 
of the brand. This, according to the 
story he told, had remarkable aphrodisiac 
properties, quite benign but perfectly 
distinct. They were due to the presence 
in the beverage of the seeds of the 
Yohimbe tree, which is well known 
to the natives of West Africa as the 
source of a powerful love potion. The 
site of this particular cocoa company’s 
plantation was liberally dotted about 
with Yohimbe trees whose seeds, 
carried by the wind, found their way 
into the cocoa powder along with the 
berries. 

The Agency’s Managing Director 
realized that here was a case of a 
natural-born Sib-Spreader, a_ true 
artist such as only occurs once in several 
generations. 

Henceforward Miskin’s career was 
one long steady triumphant procession. 
His accomplishment was prodigious. 
Entering a town just before opening 
time he would flit from bar to 
bar like a wraith, leaving no personal 


impression whatever save for that soft 
ghostly unforgettable voice which echoed 
in the ears of landlord and customers 
for days afterwards: 


“Extraordinary story that chap who 
zas in here at lunch time was telling us 
about his friend and the fortune-teller 
who told him his life was going to be saved 
by a bottle with a label with a picture 
of a fig-tree on it!” 

“Yes, wasn’t it! Shouldn't be swe 
prised if there wasn’t something in it, 
too. Think I’ll pop across to the chemist 
and treat myself to one...” 


“Arthur, what was the name of the 
brand of shag the tramp was smoking 
that Sir Winston Churchill con- 
gratulated him on? Bulldog, wasn’t it ?” 

“That’s right. You'd better look 
sharp, though. There are queues at all 
the tobacconists’ . . .” 


“According to what he was telling us, 
and you could tell from the way he 
spoke that he had it straight from the 
horse’s mouth,. there’s only one cure for 
superfluous hair. It’s a secret of the 
Egyptian Royal Family passed down 
from father to son. Well, this firm has 
at last persuaded Farouk to let them have 
it—-at a stiff price, of course, to put on the 
market. But there won’t be very much 
of it, so if I was your missus, old man, 
I’d shove my order in p.d.q....” 


Such was Miskin’s strange hypnotic 
power that no matter how elaborate the 
Sib, nobody ever forgot a single detail. 
In order to avoid chaos he used to 
restrict himself to spreading one Sib at 
atime. His tours were eagerly followed 
at the Agency’s head office. As the 
sales charts of the product that was 
being sibbed bounded ceilingwards the 
account executives would gleefully raise 
their glasses of British wine samples and 
exclaim “Good old Miskin! Just look 
how he’s slipping them the Sib. Boy, 
what a spreader!” 

The strain however was tremendous. 
Not so much the physical strain— 
Miskin’s digestion was a mysterious 
law unto itself—as the psychological. 
Miskin, it is now believed, put so much 
of himself into his Sibs that there were 
moments when his whole personality 
disappeared as if drained away. 

It is tempting to speculate what 
would have become of him during the 
war if he had been old enough to serve 
in the large department of the Ministry 
of Information, recruited from the 
advertising agencies, whose job it was 
to originate suitable political and 
military Sibs for spreading in enemy 
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and neutral countries. His inability to 
speak any foreign language beyond a 
few words of schoolboy French would 
certainly not have deterred our In- 
telligence Authorities from parachuting 
him into occupied Europe. Would his 
curious powers of evasion have enabled 
him to escape the Gestapo? If so, the 
war would have ended a great deal 
sooner. 

But Timothy Miskin’s life was short 
enough as it was. 

The circumstances of his death have 
given rise to ugly rumours. These can 
now be categorically denied. Miskin 
was not nobbled by envious Sib- 
Spreaders. 

His supremacy was unchallenged. ‘To 
this day publicity men relate with relish 
the story of how Miskin and his closest 
rival, a eupeptic extrovert named 
Charlie Champion, entered, simul- 
taneously, the Long Bar of a celebrated 





North Midlands hotel and commenced 
spreading textile Sibs from different 
ends. Champion’s Sib had only 
travelled a few feet along the bar when 
it was blocked by Miskin’s and, a 
moment later, Champion had _ the 
humiliating experience of listening to 
his rival’s Sib being repeated back 
to him with that gusto for which the 
North Midlands are so famous. 

With regret it must be recorded that 
his employers, taking advantage of his 
preternatural zeal, encouraged Miskin 
to work himself to extinction. His 
waking life became a continuous cycle 
of Sib-Spreading. He was kept in cir- 
culation at social functions of all kinds, 
cocktail parties, dances, weddings and 
funerals where his sotto voce technique 
was particularly telling in spreading the 
Sib from pew to pew. 

He was also made a member of 
every club in London, including of 
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course the House of Commons, and 
it was here that the ultimate fatality 
occurred, 

Miskin was sitting for the Party in 
power, and it was his custom before 
proceeding to the House to drop in at 
the advertising agency for his day’s 
briefing. The account executive on this 
particular morning was either very 
negligent or very inexperienced. He 
issued Miskin such _ contradictory 
directives that when the House divided 
he entered, first, one lobby, where he 
spread a Sib that persuaded the 
Government to vote against itself, then 
the other, where he persuaded the 
Opposition to vote for the Government. 
In the small hours of the morning the 
shrunken corpse of Miskin was dis- 
covered in the Strangers’ Bar. He had 
succumbed to the strain—like the 
chameleon which perishes when placed 
upon a patch-work quilt. 
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Precious Heritage By PETER 


EDNESDAY’S children will 

\ \ be the first to deplore a mug 

that is now on the market. 
Smug, even for a mug, it lists its little 
prophecies : 

Monday’s child is fair of face 

Tuesday’s child is full of grace 

Wednesday’s child will know no woe. . . 
Middle-aged men have been heard 
muttering along Pall Mall about this 
revision, rapping their umbrellas on 
the pavement to emphasize the way in 
which the new generation can’t take it. 
Charity sets in after luncheon and they 
start agreeing with each other that it’s 
not really their fault seeing that they ’ve 
been mollycoddled from the cradle... 
and so on, all the way back to the City. 

What makes their indignation all the 
more absurd is that Wednesday was 
really the best bet in the week. Compare 
Monday’s Diana, more freckle than 
face and distinguishable from her loaf- 
visaged companions only by the brass 
band that holds her teeth in; or Reggie, 
unable to speak for gum and embarrass- 
ment when aunts expect him to live up 
to the standard that Tuesday set him. 
What have they got on Wednesday’s 
child, steeped in lovely woe and the 
beauty of being different, maundering 
in deep, star-visioned, heroic melancholy 
along the edge of the playing-field and 
all the while saving the Galactic 
Federation by his own blazing death 
beyond Vega? 

If the itch for calendar reform is 
fated to spread to the nursery, the 
sufferer for whom something must be 
done is the child that is born on the 
Sabbath Day. For eight years I fought 
with another boy over whether the 
sixteenth or eighteenth of December, 
1927, was a Sunday, and at the end of 
it, 1 am glad to say, he turned out to be 
the Sabbatarian; though being loving 
and giving is bad enough in itself and 
foreshadows a steady future of alimony. 
Thursday and Saturday are a little 
better off, though having far to go is 
less‘usually connected with rockets to 
Orion than with adults, confronted with 
precocity and at a loss for a mot, saying 
flatly “That child will go far.” While 
working hard for one’s living, if not 
demonstrably wet, has little charm for 
children. 

Wednesday’s child did not always 





have his sorrow to himself; some early 
saw-monger who knew about child 
morality tried to even the balance with 
Friday’s child is given to thieving 
but even in a robuster age he stood no 
chance against the blind millions who 
believe that children are as lovely- 
minded as they look when they are 
asleep. His failure was an early 
symptom of what we are in for; this 
slump in the woe market is another, 
and so is the publication of a book of 


nursery rhymes called [Who'll Wed_ 


Cock Robin? 

It will be recalled that Bowdler’s 
Family Shakespeare was published in 
1818, some fifty years before we reached 
the awful and vertiginous peaks of 
Victorian propriety. Trends move 
quicker these days, and it may not be 
more than thirty years before a mention 
of blood, a suggestion of chastisement, 
will send young ladies into the vapours 


DICKINSON 


and land the young wretch who spoke 
the words with ten days’ bread-and- 
water. This will mean the re-writing of 
most .of the classics, which will leave 
some of to-day’s epics looking rather 
thin; and someone will have to think 
up a series of acceptable periphrases to 
explain to the tax-payer why his money 
is needed to stock-pile another batch of 
cobalt bombs. 

Not that propriety will put an end to 
violence, or do more than drive it 
underground. Gruesome deeds will be 
done in secret, and it seems a pity that 
newspaper headlines will by then be too 
chaste to tell us about them, especially 
as I shall be a bit old to take a hand 
myself. It looks as though I shall have 
to content myself with an unburnt copy 
of The Cruel Sea, which should be 
fetching a collector’s price. Not that 
that will affect me; being a Friday’s 
child I shall have got it by thieving. 
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THE NEW MAYHEW-— }{ - 


A hundred years ago Henry Mayhew, a former joint-editor 

of Punch, wrote London Labour and the London Poor. 

ALEx ATKINSON and RONALD SEARLE make a modern 
reassessment. 
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—THE EXILE 


VO) T is inevitable that many of the 


more unfortunate inhabitants 


: i of this great capital city should 
eke out their lives without 
attracting any but the most 
superficial attention from the 
millions that surround them; 
and this is especially true of 
those men and women of 
foreign birth who have sought 
refuge here from political 
‘ or racial discrimination 
and oppression. For these 
exiles, as they are called, 
are not normally inclined 
to advertise their presence 
among us; being for the 
most part content (if, indeed, they can 
in such circumstances ever be accounted 
content) to exist quietly from day to day 
in some unfashionable backwater, con- 
soled in the knowledge that footsteps 
upon the landing are unlikely to herald 
either torture or incarceration. 

In fact the exile from whom I 
obtained the present account had on 
only one occasion ventured to behave in 
a fashion calculated to set him apart in 
any particular from the natives: and that 
on what he represented as being the 
most urgent provocation. ‘To wit, he 
had walked in procession, with some 
fifteen of his exiled compatriots, to 
present a petition to the head of a 
Government department, pointing out 
what seemed to them the folly or short- 
sightedness of some aspect of Britain’s 
foreign policy as it related to the Power 
at present in control of his unhappy 
country. This enterprise, while not 
eliciting more than a polite acknowledg- 
ment from the Department, provided 
entertainment for a number of English 
ladies and gentlemen along the_route. 
These fortunate souls, secure in their 
conviction that politics can neither 
concern nor affect any save those who 
earn a living by it, and being in any 
case scornfully ignorant of the issues 
involved, were pleased to smile at the 
flimsy placards borne by the exiles, 
with their remote and incomprehensible 
slogans; and at the exiles themselves, 
since they were demonstrably of foreign 
extraction at the very least. 

“Yet none threw stones,” said my 
informant. ‘No fighting broke out, and 
hot anybody did spit where we walk. 


—, 





This is so desirable to be in Britain: 
all will permit demonstratings of each 
kind, and no hand is raised in prevent- 
ing. It is freedom, this, which we love. 
One may exclaim loudly in any place 
here, concerning various important 
doctrines: no sword is drawn to prevent 
this. So—is freedom. But, is something 
done at any time as result of the demon- 
stratings? Never. All may speak, the 
wise men and the prophet, and together 
the imbecile, the crack pot: but is 
notice taken of all this that is variously 
spoken? Never. There is freedom to 
make all objections, and then to proceed 
as yesterday. This is the British way, 
and is admirable, because all say so. 
Therefore I am gratified for the freedom, 
and wait to see what it may bring.” 

He lived in a single room at the top 
of a house in the Bloomsbury district, 
with the use of a sink and gas stove in 
the passage. ‘The bathroom was one 
flight down. His room was a large attic, 
with a view of chimney-pots, and I 
could not but remark that in some 
subtle fashion it had already become 
part of a foreign land, here in the heart 
of London. I could not determine how 
this had come about, but the very 
atmosphere was foreign: even the smell 
of the place, which had about it a faint, 
spicy, aromatic flavour which made me 
think of incense. He was delighted to 
show me his books, of which he was 
immensely proud, for they included the 
works of his national poet. It was a 
great disappointment to him that nobody 
in this country (except perhaps a few 
erudite scholars) had heard of the poet, 
who died in 1744 and is revered by the 
common people of his own land far 
more than Shakespeare is in England. 
‘Here among the poor your Shakespeare 
is a humorous joke for the circus [I think 
he had in mind the music-hall], but in 
my country these books are read and 
loved by the humblest peasant. But 
then, of course, we are a people who are 
mingling tradition in our daily life. If 
we had Horse Guards we would not 
only take snapshots of them for their 
prettiness: we would also know what 
they were for.” 

I ate unfamiliar cakes with him, and 
drank stfong tea from strange, old 
vessels. For half an hour I was abroad, 
in a land I did not know. Upon the 
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walls there were faded photographs of 
bearded men, and of women wearing 
ribboned headdresses. One, not faded, 
was of his wife, whose stomach had been 
ripped open by a bayonet for the 
furtherance of some political cause. She 
had a knowing smile. There were 
objects of religion, bundles of letters, 
stringed instruments of a shape I had 
not seen, a framed picture of our Royal 
Family, many newspapers printed in 
his own language, and a smoking-cap 
with a long tassel. 

Here among mute reminders of past 
happiness and torment, he waited for 
some miracle that would banish in- 
tolerance and spite from the world 
outside and grant him a place in it. 
Until that time came, or until death, he 
was resigned to earning his food in this 
shabby room by giving music lessons. 

He felt great love for the English, and 
spoke at length of his gratitude to the 
common people of our land, who had, 
he insisted, taken him in and given 
him sanctuary and kindliness. They 
sniggered at his accent, and pointed at 
his baggy trousers, and nudged one 
another when he tried in casual con- 
versation to give them some idea of 
what was going forward in the world of 
international politics to-day, but still he 
loved them. ‘They cannot help to be 
stupid,” he told me, “‘and it should not 
be held against them. A government 
gets the people it deserves.” 

Sometimes half a dozen of his fellow 
exiles would bring food for a party, and 
they would sing, and talk of home, or 
philosophy. It was very pleasant, he 
said. Only the previous night they had 
made a large stew and discussed Kant, 
and an English friend (a school-mistress) 
had not felt very well. 

I was at a loss to understand how he 
managed financially, and he seemed to 
have no clear idea himself. ‘When 
things are not good,” he said, “‘someone 
helps. And then, if you will excuse me 
to say so, I believe in God.” 

When I left I questioned several 
people in neighbouring houses, hoping 
for further information, but I obtained 
none. They did not know he was there. 

ALEX ATKINSON 


Next Week: A Nobleman in 
Reduced Circumstances 
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“Put your thumb on this a moment, will you? 
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Beer is Best? 
AN you remember how much 
liquid refreshment passed over the 
weirs of your gullet during the twelve 
days of Christmas? What was your 
catchment area? What was the rate of 
flow? 

Christmas comes but once a year, 
and so for many people does the torrent 
of alcoholic drink and (for some) its 
attendant demon hangover. According 
to the statistician the adult British are 
knocking back beer at about 25 gallons 
per head per annum, sipping a gallon or 
so of wine, and totting up nearly a 
gallon of spirits—mostly Scotch. Im- 
pressive figures, at first sight, for 
publicans and shareholders in breweries, 
distilleries and the wine importing 
companies, but on closer examination 
more than satisfying to prohibitionists, 
the anti-liquor leagues and signatories of 
the pledge. 

You see, total consumption of drink 
has not kept pace with the rise in 
population. Since 1939 the number of 
throats and whistles in the United 
Kingdom has increased by roughly 
five million, yet the total throughput 
of beer has improved by only two per 
cent, while wine and whisky con- 
sumption has fallen by seven and ten 
per cent respectively. We are drinking 
less of everything except soft drinks, 
which have tripled their sales during the 
last twenty years. 

The Scotch situation is peculiar. 
Since the war the distillers have done 
splendid work in the export markets, 
particularly the dollar markets, and 
inevitably some of their liquid resources 
have been drained from the domestic 
scene. The years of drought have upset 
the old pattern of tippling and to-day 
we find that distribution—geographical 
and according to age-groups—is dis- 
tinctly uneven. Some parts of the 
country are whisky-logged, others dis- 
tressingly arid. Ask for a Scotch in— 
well, no names, no come-back, and 
the barmaid suggests a double: ask for 
a nip in my pub and they send for mine 
host and his reference files. 

Oddly enough it is the younger 
generation that provides the distillers 
With their sales resistance, and I say 
oddly because one would expect high 
Prices to afflict and discourage elders 


far more than young 

people brought up 
an under the shadow of 
inflation. At 38s. 6d. a 
bottle of Scotch is not 
really more expensive in 
real terms than a bottle 
costing 12s. 6d. in 1938, 
but of course people 
with long memories still wince at the 
thought of laying out two shillings or 
half a crown for a dram or drappie. It is 
just possible that the distillers have made 
less effort than they should to win over 
the palates of the younger generations: 
certainly most of the advertising of 
whisky is still geared to the maturer 
elements in society, the greybeards, 
father figures, business tycoons, and by 
association to pre-war fashions and 
mores. 

The wine trade was knocked flat by 
the war and is_ recovering slowly. 
Bibbers are ready and willing to pay ten 
shillings for a bottle of reasonable 
claret, burgundy, “‘Empire’’ equivalent 


ay 


Now—Nature-Grown Apples! 
PPLE growers in conference, like 
A the cattle barons of the Old West, 
leave their guns at the door, but 
this does not diminish the aura of 
distrust which hangs in a homely way, 
like the Monarch of the Glen, over their 
meetings. Indeed apple growers rarely 
meet, except at annual dinners and 
hunt balls (to which they are taken, 
sulkily, by their wives), and have done 
so now only because with last year’s 
small but good crop sold at high prices, 
and this year’s blossom still many weeks 
away, they have at present little to worry 
about. 

This is to apple growers an eerie 
experience, and though some have tried 
to make do with whether last year’s 
losses will pay for next month’s holiday 
at Miirren, it was clear that something 
more was needed. 

So it is that the National Farmers’ 
Union, through its Horticultural Com- 
mittee, has produced a plan for an 
Apple and Pear Publicity Board. This, 
though not original—for apple growers 
spent a happy winter not long ago with 
a proposed (and rejected) Apple and 
Pear Marketing Board—offers worry 
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or home-made “-type” (Thurber’s 
“It’s a naive domestic Burgundy 
without any breeding, but I think 
you'll be amused by its presumption”’): 
on the other hand they jib increasingly 
at fancy prices of one pound and 
upwards. The great hope here is in the 
reductions to be expected from European 
Free Trade arrangements. 

And so back to beer. The most 
important change in recent years has 
been the rehabilitation of the steady 
beer-man, the remarkable improvement 
in the comfort, amenities and décor of 
the ordinary pub. This is money well- 
spent by the brewers, though it is also 
greatly to the advantage of manu- 
facturers of biscuits, crisps and sausage 
snacks—even, I am told, of coffee and 
cola drinks. 

I am not indifferent at the moment to 
the charms of ordinary shares in 
Guinness, Distillers, Courage Barclay, 
Bass, Whitbread, Threlfall’s, Ind Coope 
and, according to taste, one or two 
more. MaMMON 


appeal by having vaguely ir. 
the background the Govern- 
ment. Apple growers distrust 
each other because they know 
each other, but they distrust 
the Government on principle. 
They believe, unanimously, 
that any proposal by the 
Government is either not what it 
seems or won’t be for long. And as 
the National Farmers’ Union is known 
to be on speaking terms with the Board 
of Trade, apple growers have been 
seeing its publicity scheme as a parcel 
with “Happy Christmas” on _ the 
outside and a ticking noise within. 
Their conferences—for no one has 
yet dared to get all the apple growers 
in the country under one roof—have 
already established two facts about the 
scheme which would in normal times 
kill it faster than tar oil on an aphid. 
The first is that growers will have to 
pay for it themselves and the second— 
even worse—is that it will be com- 
pulsory. But there are a great many 
growers who feel that the apple is as 
worth blowing a trumpet about as a box 
of chocolates and who are (although of 
course they can’t afford it) prepared to 
pay the trumpeter. It is the thought 
that they should have to pay (even 
though this can’t happen unless a 
majority of them vote in favour of the 
idea) which is creating among apple 
growers a feeling of brotherly love 
which may well last until the spring. 
PuiLtip HOLLAND 














BOOKING OFFICE 
Oh no, we never speak of it! 


IBERTY, somebody must have 
said, shifts but does not expand. 
Things once forbidden become 
permitted but simultaneously things 
once permitted become forbidden. 
To-day literature deals thoroughly with 
every aspect of sex, and elderly rips sigh 
for the time when a reference to an 
ankle set dreams ablaze. On the other 
hand, money, another traditional literary 
topic, has become almost unmentionable. 
Older writers assumed that their 
readers had a sound grasp of the law of 
property, and the unreformed law at 
that. They could be as technical as they 
liked. One hears so much about the 
Victorian taboo on discussion of money 
that the Victorian novelists must have 
been deliberately pandering to depraved 
tastes, titillating them with frank 
descriptions of mortgages, outspoken- 
ness about codicils and lip-licking over 
compositions with creditors. Twanging 
away at the nerve of financial prudery 
to give perverted pleasure, they used 
the whole range of their subject-matter 
from marriage-settlements at one end of 
the scale to sponging-houses at the 
other. 

Private interest in money is as strong 
as ever; but discussion of it in print has 
come under a ban. Poverty is dying 
out of fiction far faster than it is dying 
out of life. It has ceased to attract the 
politically-minded novelist. Left-wing 
fiction does not revel in elaborate 
descriptions of tax-dodging and white- 
tie frauds: right-wing fiction does not 
show the poor rotted by high wages and 
the rich by high taxation. Novels about 
factories, even about nationalized in- 
dustries, ignore the profit and loss 
account and concentrate on the game 
of winning promotion: most heroes and 
villains to-day are men on salary. 
Many of the poor lost souls who wander 
through contemporary fiction are in 
trouble because they are all for psy- 
chology and nothing for economics. 

At the lower levels of literature this 
queasiness about cash has left an even 
worse gap. Even in detective stories 
murder is increasingly rarely murder for 
gain. Murderers, instead of wanting to 
live comfortably and respectably on 


Aunty’s insurance, kill because of some- 
thing that got at them and warped them 
way back. If the crime involves theft 
the author may give an arty sort of 
description of the stolen cameo, but he 
never goes into detail about how much 
it would fetch as between a willing 
buyer and a willing seller in Amsterdam 
compared with its price in Houston. 
James Bond never gets the daylight 





beaten out of him because he won’t tell 
where the Will is. 

It is in humour that the free-spoken 
Victorians score over us most of all. 
It must be a very long time since anyone 
sold a funny story about a pawn-shop. 
It is nothing to do with the feeling that 
it is unkind to laugh at poverty. Most 
of the laughing was done by the poor, 
not the rich. The gallery laughed as 
much as the stalls at jokes about taking 
in lodgers and leaving the blinds up to 
show that there was furniture in the 
house and talking milkmen into giving 
another day’s credit. Humorous papers 
were often written as though the entire 
staff was in hiding from duns. Comic 
relief in novels assumed that the average 
reader flitted every quarter-day. This 
kind of thing has died out completely. 
The stringency that exists in real life 
never gets described in detail in con- 
temporary writing. 
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So little does modern literature hold 
the mirror up to life that I am not sure 
how far the law has been changed. Are 
there still brokers’ men, outside panto- 
mimes? Do they still dress up as men- 
servants when the debtor has his boss to 
dinner? There are still bankruptcies; 
but they seem to take place secretly. 
They rarely make the headlines like 
divorces. Few of the younger generation 
would smile at a reference to Carey 
Street, though it is still the home of the 
Bankruptcy Court. When the Victorian 
debtor was eventually flushed from the 
precincts of Windsor Castle he settled 
in apparent comfort in France. Is it any 
use nowadays moving to Boulogne if 
the money gets tight? Do affable 
acquaintances persuade innocents to 
back bills? Victorian humour was full of 
references to “paper” and it is always 
a waste when a successful joke is allowed 
to die. Foreclosures have vanished from 
fiction as completely as writs and bearer 
bonds. Clients of building societies 
would be relieved to know they had 
disappeared also from life. 

Another gap has been left by the 
virtual extinction of the merry tale of 
ingenious deceit. I suppose it is all 
part of the great movement in the 
direction of identifying the mug and the 
oppressed. One of the functions of 
literature, if a minor one, is flaying fools, 
and it is a function that has been 
neglected lately. We no longer think 
that a fool and his money are soon 
parted. We think that being tricked out 
of money makes a reprehensible man 
into a pitiable man. In any case, we 
avert our eyes from the intrinsic interest 
of the money itself. 

It is time for the swing of the 
pendulum. We cannot afford that a 
good, all-round subject should remain 
for ever hidden by the veil of decency. 
After all, money is the root of all evil, 
and that is more than has ever been 
said for sex. R. G. G,. PRICE 


Cloak and Sword 


The Diamond Smugglers. 
Cape, 12/6 
This authentic account of the success- 
ful war waged by Sir Percy Sillitoe’s 
organization against the illicit diamond 
traffic begins in the correct spy-story 


Ian Fleming. 
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tradition: the M.I.5 Chief recalled from 
retirement by the lure of a new assign- 
ment; there is plenty of odd detail: a 
security officer stabbed to death by an 
ostrich; an ingenious American who 
dealt in gems by airmail, appealing to 
the nationalism of African mine-workers ; 
and the master-criminal, ‘‘ Monsieur 
Diamant” (“above the law—a really 
formidable operator”) remains  un- 
punished. But “John Blaize,” the 
principal agent involved, despite the 
possession of twenty-four fine white silk 
shirts, had little in common with James 
Bond except his initials. A non-smoker, 
he fell asleep in Tangier during the 
cabaret and parted from the night-club 
girl with relief; amorous blondes played 
no part in his adventures (“the girls 
don’t come quite so pretty around the 
diamond fields’); and, to satisfy local 
curiosity during their discussions, Mr. 
Fleming passed him off as the discoverer 
of the coelacanth. (“He had caught one 
alive. It was in his bath at the hotel.’’) 
J. M-R. 


Frederick II of Hohenstaufen. A Life. 
Georgina Masson. Secker and Warburg, 
35/- 

Frederick Stupor Mundi was_ the 
father of Italian poetry and of more 
illegitimates than Charles II. His 
treaties on falconry showed an accuracy 
alien to his age and suitably enough he 
discovered the domestic habits of cuckoos. 

This versatile and brilliant prince 
with green eyes and red hair and an 
entourage of cheetahs, falcons, slaves, 
brocades, and a travelling harem im- 
printed on the thirteenth century the 
“hoof-mark of illustrious crime.” Of 
Germanic and Norman-Sicilian blood, 
he combined Arab, Levantine and Latin 
culture; attempted the impossible in 
uniting Germany and Sicily and master- 
ing Rome, and was brought to ruin by 
the Papacy, which could never admit a 
Holy Roman Empire centred in Italy. 
Divus Fredericus Cesar was nearer to the 
world of Trajan than of his romantic 
ancestor Barbarossa. He was a Mediter- 
ranean man, an epicure, a collector of 
Tanagra figurines and antique sculpture. 
He scandalized his contemporaries by 
taking a daily bath. He combined 
scepticism with humour; introduced a 
girl into the bedroom of St. Francis of 
Assisi and watched the proceedings 
(which were blameless) through a key- 
hole. 

This vivid book is to be unreservedly 
recommended and it contains a tall 
fishing story. A pike was caught in 1497 
with a ring in its gills. ‘This declared 
“Tam the fish that the Emperor Frederick 
II put into the lake with his own hands 
on the fifth October, 1230.” ‘J. E. B. 


Dwarfs and Jesters in Art. With ninety 
speentions. E. Tietze-Conrat. Phaidon, 
/6 


_ Mr. Punch himself comes somewhere 
in the background of the taste that led 


to the employment of dwarfs and jesters, 
and the pictures in this book present an 
excellent display of these personages 
from the earliest times to the eighteenth 
century. The text is less enjoyable. 
Herr E. Tietze-Conrat’s essay is diffuse 
and somewhat repetitive, and his style 
has not been improved in translation 
from the German. He collects together 
a great deal of information about 
individual dwarfs and jesters, mostly of 
the golden age of court dwarfs—the 
period between the middle of the 
fifteenth century and the middle of the 
seventeenth century—but, although he 
makes references to the love of contrast 
that made the dwarf’s owner regard the 
dwarf as ‘a suitable foil to his own 
splendour, he never quite manages to 
convey his own knowledge to the reader 
in a digestible form or to get to grips 
with the many psychological implications 
involved. There are two pictures here of 
Sir Jeffrey Hudson, Henrietta Maria’s 
dwarf, who killed one of that Queen’s 
equerries in a duel, and portraits of many 
other famous midgets and buffoons. 
A. P. 


True Account. E. W. D. Tennant. 

Parrish, 21/- 

For half their pages these memoirs jog 
along well-cushioned with cheerful 
trivialities in a rather untidy jumble of 
personal happenings always briskly told 
and sometimes exciting—strange meet- 
ings in strange places, natural history 
on the Orinoco, a nasty mauling by a 
lion in Rhodesia, premonitions that 
seemed to come true, a snake that refused 
to stay dead. Then quite abruptly the 
book turns serious. 

The author developed intimate busi- 
ness contacts with those leaders of 
German industry who supported early 
Nazism as a defence against Communism 
and was soon on particularly friendly 
terms with Ribbentrop, thereupon be- 
coming urgently, agonizingly, active in 
efforts to persuade our Foreign Office to 
take Hitler and his movement seriously, 
even to treat him more courteously 
before it was too late. Whether in fact 
the result could have been different had 
our diplomacy been more flexible 
Mr. Tennant himself is doubtful to-day, 
for Hitler’s mounting megalomania was 
fatally evident at a final meeting, but he 
feels still that one of history’s greatest 
opportunities may have been lost. 

C.-C; B: 


AT THE BALLET 


A Blue Rose—The Angels 
(COVENT GARDEN) 
The Nutcracker 
(FesTIvAL HALL) 





HE second of the two companies 
constituting the Royal Ballet made 
its first appearance at the Royal 
Opera House on Boxing Day. Its con- 
nection with Sadler’s Wells having been 
completely and suddenly ended, it is 
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“Cold! Good heavens, how would you 


Malenkov or Zhukov are?” 


now based on Covent Garden with a view 
to the complete amalgamation of the two 
into one. 

Any misgivings about the junior 
company’s ability to fill the great spaces 
of the Royal Opera House were dispelled 
as soon as the curtain had risen on 
Pineapple Poll with which very sensibly, 
as a prelude to two new ballets, it 
opened a short London season. A Blue 
Rose is a first ballet by Peter Wright who 
has based his choreography on Samuel 
Barber’s Souvenirs suite. The result is a 
slight and gently poetic meditation on the 
changing moods and fancies of young 
love. The piece is richer in promise than 
in accomplishment. It has the merit of 
unimpeded fluidity of motion and gives 
opportunity for dancing, both graceful 
and spirited, in which Anne Heaton and 
Audrey Farriss excelled. 


The other new ballet is by John 
Cranko, whose Poll had shown his 
earlier exuberance at its best. The 
Angels, to new music by Richard Arnell, 
is described as a choreographic myth, but 
unlike Mr. Cranko’s mythological Harle- 
guin in April its symbolism is too cryptic 
to allow even a main stream of signifi- 
cance to come to the surface. There is 
an Angel of Light. enveloped from head 
to foot in ample black, and there are 
groups of men and women in frenzied 
strife. One is chosen by the Angel and 
the rest left. Mr. Cranko had, doubtless, 
a grand conception of human agony and 
aspiration but he has failed to bring it 
recognizably to birth in terms of the 
dance. Many of the movemerts he 
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assigns to the.men are gymnastic rather 
than balletic and have no discernible 
zsthetic or dramatic significance. They 
include lifts of men by men and 
are just plain ugly. On the whole, 
despite some first-rate dancing served by 
eloquent passages in classical tradition, 
The Angels attempts too much; certainly 
more than Mr. Cranko’s creative imagin- 
ation can cope with. 


At the Festival Hall the holiday 
attraction is the London County Council’s 
presentation of The Nutcracker at full 
length. There have been many versions 
of Casse Noisette—Balanchine’s was done 
as recently as 1954 for the Paris Opéra— 
and all have departed, some radically, 
from Ivanov’s original, so that almost the 
only constant elements are Tchaikovsky’s 
tuneful music, the Grand Pas de Deux 
in the last act and the celebrated Dance 
of the Sugar Plum Fairy. The Festival 
Ballet dances in David Lichine’s choreo- 
graphy which gives to the small girl 
Clara a more active part throughout 
than is usual but does not change her, 
as at the Scala, Milan, into a grown-up 
fairy. 

The Nutcracker has become a vehicle 
for whatever the producer likes to display. 
Anton Dolin, artistic director of the 
company, with his flair for gauging 
public taste, has made it a lively family 
entertainment. The opening scenes of 
the children’s party bring in a troupe of 
well-trained children to realistic effect. 
A transformation scene surprisingly con- 
trived on the shallow platform of the hall 
converts a drab domestic interior into a 
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gleaming wintry forest and thence the 
transition to the Kingdom of Sweets is 
in a fairy-tale tradition which disarms 
serious criticism. 

John Gilpin, the company’s greatest 
asset, makes a dazzling figure as the 
Prince and his superior brilliance is 
evident when he partners Natalie 
Krassovska, the Sugar Plum Fairy, in 
the pas de deux. Mediocre orchestral 
playing by a section of the London 
Philharmonic Orchestra under Julian 
Corbett had no ill-effect on the jollity 
which pervaded stage and auditorium. 

C. B. MortLock 


AT THE PLAY 


A Midsummer Night’s Dream 
(OL_p Vic) 

A Stranger in the Tea (Arts) 

Robinson Crusoe (PALLADIUM) 


AMES BAILEY has backed A Mid- 
J summer Night’s Dream with enviable 

salmon pools which suggest that good 
poaching is there for the artisans of 
Athens when they tire of amateur 
theatricals. The river dominates a Claude 
landscape, and in the foreground is a 
palpably artificial wood that breathes a 
magic air by moonlight. Mr. Bailey has 
dressed the play as delightfully as he has 
set it. In particular his Oberon becomes 
a gorgeous creature, more bird than 
fairy, and in a beautifully poised per- 
formance Derek Godfrey reveals a 
cynical intelligence rare in elfland. He 
and Coral Browne are the highlights of 
Michael Benthall’s happy production. 
Miss Browne brings something new to 


[Robinson Crusoe 
Abu—Tommy Cooper 
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Helena, who is now not merely a woman 
spurned unfairly but one anxious, in a 
half-humorous spirit of inquiry, to solve 
the chemical mysteries of male selection. 

Mr. Benthall has succeeded both in 
preserving intact the contrasts between 
court and fairies and mechanicals, and in 
making their interplay unusually natural. 
His touch is light, his production 
amusing without distortion; though here 
I must put in what appears to be a 
minority report on Frankie Howerd as 
Bottom. All praise to him for subduing, 
as much as he does, his normal antics; 
but even so, against the admirably 
straight comedy of his fellows, especially 
the cosy Quince of Paul Daneman, he 
cannot help trying to be a little too funny. 
Titania and Hermia are in good hands 
with Joyce Redman and _ Rosemary 
Webster. 


A story by Sheridan Le Fanu, the 
Victorian ghoulist, forms the basis of 
A Stranger in the Tea, by Lilian and 
Edward Percy. It was probably more 
exciting in print; on the stage its un- 
winding is very slow and the hero is 
forced to explain his curious circum- 
stances in lengthy monologues. Certainly 
he has a good deal to explain. A vague 
and _ scholarly clergyman, he dopes 
himself with green tea (does this really 
produce the effects of opium?), studies 
phallic worship with apologetic fervour, 
falls madly in love with his innocent 
young secretary and is haunted by a 
personal devil whom only she has power 
to banish. Late in the play we discover 
he is also a bit of a homicidal maniac, 
and are perhaps less surprised than some 
of his entourage, for whom he has been 
simply a jittery eccentric. His hopes 
dashed of marriage with the virtuous 
Effie, his devil is there for keeps, tire- 
lessly flashing its infra-red eyes at him. 

The terror and the sense of evil that 
might have set a match to our imagina- 
tion are unfortunately missing, leaving a 
too leisurely study of mental aberration 
that is only mildly pathetic. It’s a pity, 
because the play is carefully written and 
the minor characters are firmly drawn. 
Although the authors are chiefly at fault, 
I think Robert Eddison is miscast. His 
tea-sodden clergyman is a delicate and 
consistent piece of acting, but someone 
less sensitive might have hit us harder. 
The period supports are sound, Pamela 
Strong’s ingenuous girl, Helen Misener’s 
German housekeeper and Edward Evans’ 
kindly butler-cum-nurse. 


It would have been as difficult to 
convince Defoe that Robinson Crusoe was 
taken from his book as to persuade a 
Victorian that an entertainment which is 
almost an adult musical should now pass 
for pantomime. A sprinkling of blue 
jokes are there to satisfy the brutish 
father for whom too many allegedly 
children’s pieces seem partly written, 
and also some terribly sugared romantic 
ditties at which intelligent infants I hope 
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would blench, but all the same I believe 
children will like it. This child did, for 
two reasons. As lavish spectacle, of 
uncommon originality and taste, it would 
make the Folies Bergére take stock; 
the submarine ballet, with figures 
twirling in mid-water, is a knock-out. 
And secondly, Arthur Askey and Tommy 
Cooper combine profitably in near- 
surrealist humour which makes a wel- 
come change from the old Twankey stuff. 
For me it was worth swallowing all the 
sugar to see these two, bombarded by 
small fish, strap-hanging in a whale. 


Recommended 
(Dates in brackets refer to Punch reviews) 

Flowering Cherry (Haymarket— 
27/11/57), death of a salesman. Roar 
Like a Dove (Phoenix—2/10/57), out- 
rageous adult comedy. The Entertainer 
(Palace—17/4/57) offers a great per- 
formance by Laurence Olivier. 

Eric KEOWN 


Count Five and Die 
The Devil’s Hairpin 

* OUNT five and die” is apparently 

what you do when you take a 

cyanide capsule; and Count Five 
and~ Die (Director: Victor Vicas) is 
unusual among secret-service thrillers in 
making clear the basic unpleasantness of 
the job of being a secret agent. “Have 
no friends, never allow your emotions 
to be involved at all” —these and similar 
stern injunctions are among the common- 
places of the spy story, so that most 
readers and most audiences have ceased 
to think about them or remember that 
they are meant to be taken quite literally. 
If the girl and the man on opposite sides 
fall in love, the usual spy story contrives 
to fiddle things so that they prove to be 
really on the same side after all; the idea 
that they might have to part or even kill 
each other for the sake of their jobs is 
too upsetting to contemplate. 

Here we get some idea of what the 
business really means, in a thoroughly 
well-made and exciting piece, announced 
as “a true story from the annals of 
0.S.S.,” set in London in 1944. The 
focus is on a small unit under the com- 
mand of Major Howard (Nigel Patrick), 
the main function of which is to mislead 
the enemy about the place of the impend- 
ing Allied invasion. They are ostensibly 
a seedy little documentary-film company, 
but their cameras are trained on people 
going in and out of significant doorways 
and so forth, and the story is a matter of 
double and even treble bluff—for it is 
apparently assumed that some of them 
will be enemy agents, and only the 
Major seems to be quite certain of what 
is going on. 

It is by no means a conventional story, 
and this will disconcert people who 
expect the young American second-in- 
command (Jeffrey Hunter) to get the girl 
(Annemarie Duringer). But as a picture 
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Roland Hertog—ANNEMARIE DURINGER 


Captain Ranson—JrErFREY HUNTER 


of war-time London, as an action story 
told with convincing and entertaining 
visual and auditory detail, where the 
dialogue makes its points with the 
natural hesitations and subtleties of 
expression that only the film can show, 
it is satisfyingly well worth seeing. It is 
not perhaps for the simple minds whose 
entire opinion of a film can be altered by 
what almost accidentally occurs in the 
last few minutes (the people for whom 
the “happy ending” was contrived—or, 
rather, merely stated—in Manuela), but 
it is for anyone who can appreciate good 
screen-writing, good acting and good 
film-making. And the sequences of 
suspense and action, and the London 
setting that offers the simple pleasure of 
recognition and recollection of what life 
was like in those days—these can make 
their effect on anybody at all. 


A far glossier work: (VistaVision and 
Technicolor) is The Devil’s Hairpin 
(Director: Cornel Wilde), but this too 
in its way is remarkably good and enjoy- 
able. It is glossy, but intelligent: a most 
unusual combination. 

Here again there is a point that will 
surprise those who expect something on 
conventional lines. The “hero” (Mr. 
Wilde himself—he also produced, and 
collaborated on the script) is super- 
ficially not at all a sympathetic character: 
a retired sports-car racing champion who 
made many enemies by his ruthlessness 
in dction, he now constantly makes more 
by boasting and refusing to admit that 
anyone else is as good. ‘The picture 
opens just as he has been needled into 
racing again, and then there is a long 
flashback showing what led up to this 
moment. It is to be noted by all who 
object on principle to flashbacks (which 
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is about as sensible as objecting on prin- 
ciple to all films concerning people below 
five feet eleven in height) that the very 
nature of this story makes the flashback 
method of telling it worth while and 
useful: the fact that we know from the 
start that he was induced, against his 
will, to go in for the race has the effect of 
increasing our interest and concentrating 
our attention on what made him do it, 
and strengthening the suspense of the 
climactic sequence which is the race 
itself. It is brilliantly photographed and 
cut and very exciting, and the point of 
the story is that at the turn known as 
“the Devil’s Hairpin,” where by his 
selfish ruthlessness he once crippled his 
own brother, he now (because of what 
he has since learned) allows an opponent 
the advantage. This may sound con- 
ventional enough; but of its kind, the 
film is good, as well as entertaining 
throughout. 
* * * ~ * 

Survey 

(Dates in brackets refer to Punch reviews) 

In London: the Indian Pather Panchali 
(1/1/58) is top of my list—though I don’t 
approve of lists. Nearly everything else 
worth seeing is on a different level, 
straightforward good entertamment with 
no depth: the inventive British farce 
Blue Murder at St. Trinian’s (1/1/58), 
the very funny U.S. army comedy The 
Sad Sack, the first-rate colour musical 
The Pajama Game (18/12/57), and good 
old Around the World in Eighty Days 
(17/7/57). 

Two good releases: the amusing 
Barnacle Bill (25/12/57), and the gripping 
Time Limit (20/11/57). The Pride and the 
Passion (23/10/57), though visually mag- 
nificent, I found pretty boring otherwise. 

RICHARD MALLETT 





















ON THE AIR 


=~ Sent Dancing 


N matters of popular music 
and dancing this country 
chas become two nations— 

two nations perhaps with split 
minds. On the one hand we 
have the rock ’n’ rollers and 
skiffle fans, the casual dilet- 
tantish crowd of jivers and 
quasi-jivers: on the other we 
have the precise old-world 
elegant posturing of the palais 
ballroom. Never, it seems, the 
twain shall meet. 

The rock ’n’ rollers borrow 
their inspiration from America 
—also their clothes, blue jeans 
and sloppy sweaters, and most 
of their music. The ballroom 
lot look back to plushy hunt 
balls of long ago, to Old 
Vienna, to the Duchess of 
Richmond’s soirée at Brussels 
in 1815. They wear fabulous frocks con- 
taining rod after pole after perch of tulle 
or something, splendid tails and looks of 
resigned superiority. 

I enjoy seeing both sets in action. The 
B.B.C.’s “Six-Five Special” caters for 
the former. There are teen-agers with 
glazed expressions of adoration, keeping 
time with minute jerks of the head and a 
series of hand-signs borrowed, I imagine, 
from the tick-tack johnnies of the race- 
course. There are singers with mid- 
Atlantic nasal accents and the current 
gimmick of hiccoughing on _ stressed 
vowel sounds. There are blues shouters 
and crooners; there is always the solid 
beat and sometimes there is a hint of 
swing. 

Ballroom types are seen at their best 
in “Come Dancing,’ an apparently end- 
less competition to discover champion 
couples and teams in such routines as 
Old Time, Formation and Modern. The 
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[Angel Pavement 
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dancers perform to set pieces of music— 
like ace ice-skaters—and with the pre- 
cision of guardsmen on parade. There 
are bursts of knowledgeable applause for 
fancy bits, a double shuffle or a flurry of 
skips. There are sighs when a promising 
seven-league Groucho Marxian prowl is 
ruined by an unpremeditated glissando. 
The men are expected to be ramrod 
straight, dominant and facially aloof: the 
girls bend at the waist like the second 
stroke of a capital “K” and radiate 
glamour a /a Hollywood. It is very 
exciting. 

The twain do meet in a sense, at least 
their music does, in the programme 
“Off the Record.” There, if you are good 
at reading faces, you can tell at a glance 
which type of music, ballroom pops or 
rhythmic rock, Jack Payne is introducing. 
He is, I regret to say, something of a 
square. A jolly decent and efficient 


figure, no doubt, but square. 
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Which side will win the 
battle of the ballrooms? [ 
don’t know. Latin America 
has had a good innings. So 
has Vienna. So has the U.S.A, 
It may be that something a la 
Russe will soon be the teen- 
ager’s Terpsichorean treat. | 
hope it goes with a swing. 





What a joy it is—after the 
plague of tricky science fiction 
serials and whodunits—to find 
TV drama turning to old- 
fashioned characterization and 
middle-class atmospherics. If 
you have not already sampled 
Angel Pavement, done up into 
four neat episodes by Con- 
stance Cox, I urge you to 
make a Friday night appoint- 





ment immediately with 
Maurice Denham, Sydney 
Tafler, Maureen Pryor, 
Margaret Tyzack, Alec 


McCowen and colleagues. 

In his Dickensian mood J. B. Priestley 
seldom puts a foot wrong or wastes a line: 
Angel Pavement on the little screen is 
immensely satisfying because its texture, 
like the surface of sawn oak, is ubiquit- 
ously rich and challenging. The viewer 
wants to get in there, among the dust and 
ledgers, cocoa and crumpets of the 
twenties. In a note about this adaptation 
of the novel J.B.P. says “‘ Younger viewers 
need to be reminded that nearly every- 
body, thirty years ago, lived in the 
menacing shadow of unemployment... 
And unless this is understood, the story 
cannot be understood.”’ I don’t think he 
need worry: John Jacobs’s production 
makes the point crystal clear, even to 
people who have somehow missed all 
the “Scrapbook” programmes and‘ the 
aerial transcriptions of Galsworthy, 
Cronin, Spring, Greenwood, Llewellyn 
and company. BERNARD HOLLOwoopD 
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report that the President slurred a 
phrase in his State of the Union 
Message, and tended towards Spooner- 
isms. Anyone might slur “retaliatory 
deterrent,” and a mention of ‘“‘mallistic 
bissiles”” makes a nice change. 
B 
“Do you prefer a foghorn to a bilge- 
pump?” asked a Beaverbrook headline. 
It was inviting readers to enter a boat- 
accessory competition, not, as many 
thought at first, to state their taste in 
newspapers. 


[: was captious of The Times to 


8 
ELEVEN-plus nerves among parents 
will soon be in full jangle. Still, 


gsst 








Essex Education Committee seem to 
have gone a bit too far in issuing a leaflet 
which, says the Star, “answers all the 
questions likely to be worrying them.” 


B 


Moker trouble seems to be brewing for 
the B.B.C., over complaints from manu- 
facturers that after each half-hourly 
news bulletin workers down tools for 
five minutes to discuss it. The Cor- 
poration may decide to reduce the 
bulletins to one, at five, when the hooter 
goes. 

B 

Mr. Lupovic KENNEDY’s nomination 
for Rochdale may be the beginning of a 
new trend in by-elections, giving cand- 
idates a chance to blame television even 
before polling takes place. 

B 

Tue Datly Herald, as anxious as any 
other paper to attract advertisements, 

D 
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cannot conscientiously claim to be taken 
by Top People, nor yet to appear 
regularly on the breakfast-tables of the 
rich. It exhibited a neat inventiveness, 





though, in claiming that the homes it 
goes into “have more than the average 
number of income-earners.”’ 


B 


WHEN a congress of youth met the 
other week in New York to give their 
views on the proposition “ Youth Faces 
a Changing World,” the ‘fact that of 
their thirty resolutions twenty-eight 
found fault with grown-ups and only 
two “called on youth to make any 
effort” at least suggested that the world 
they faced wasn’t changing all that 
much. 

a 

Sirk JoHn Cuarves, Chief Medical 
Adviser to the Ministry of Health, 
should not be too optimistic about the 
results of his announcement: “It is 
never too late to give up smoking.” 
Smokers, reassured, are deciding to 
carry on for a bit. 

a 

ConsuMerRS had been somewhat 

downcast by bulletins from the National 


— 
a 


_— = Ms SS at 
WTOrr 7 f mia Ma 77 BS 
Coal Board telling of an £8,000,000 
deficit, heavy losses in output, increased 
absenteeism and more impending wage 


claims, and were relieved to learn that 
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the Board were 


to do something 
positive about all this by setting up “a 
separate department for their statistical 
services” and appointing their “first 
Director of Statistics.” 

B 


ONCE again America is first—with a 
dictionary already out containing the 
word “Sputnik.” Purchasers will look 
in vain, though, for “ flopnik,” “ dudnik,”’ 
“phutnik,” “goofnik” or “kaputnik.” 

B 

A pamphlet urging steps to implement 
the recent pay award to orchestral 
musicians, and entitled ‘Facing the 


——— 


TA 
FEU 


“ 
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Music,” is naturally enough being 
mistaken by some people as a pamphlet 


urging more money for orchestral 
conductors. 


B 


Mr. Mare es, avid for yet more Post 
Office glory in 1958, is to introduce 
a high-speed electronic letter-sorting 
machine called Alfie. Customers whose 
names don’t start with Z hope they'll 
have better luck with it than they seem 
to with Ernie. 

B 

LITTLE sensation greeted the report 
about a Blackpool recluse who, after 
living for years in three squalid rooms, 
left £150,000. How else does anyone 
expect to leave £150,000 these days? 

B 
Cabinet Crisis 
THE commentators clinch and sway, 

Conflicting pundits push and pull;, 
When no one knows quite what to say 

There is no substitute for wool. 








The Threat of Total Peace 


HE time is about six o’clock on 

a Sunday evening in the late 

*thirties—almost any Sunday 
evening. The place is a sitting-room in 
suburbia. We are digesting a sub- 
stantial Midland tea of crumpets and 
Eccles cakes. 

Suddenly we hear the noise we have 
been expecting and fearing, the news- 
boy’s yell of “Spesheerl! Spesheerl!” 
Someone dashes into the street. ““What 
is it this time?” says father, methodically 
and symbolically tamping down the 
conflagration in his pipe. 

“Tt’s all right, it’s all right. 
another speech. What a swizz!” 

Hitler’s week-end threats and pole- 
mics, briefly reported in the stop-press 
columns of Sunday specials, did more 
to kill apathy and appeasement than all 
the warnings of far-sighted but out-of- 
fashion politicians. In 1938 and 1939 
Hitler’s ridiculous braggadocio was 
infinitely more useful to the West than 
Winston’s alarms and Lord Vansittart’s 
excursions. 

In a curious way history is repeating 
itself. The Russians assert that the 
economies of Britain and the U.S.A. are 
in process of disintegration, that demo- 
cratic capitalism is breaking up under 
the strain of endemic inflation, un- 
employment and industrial strife. Yet 
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“We switched to rugger last term and 
you’re still shouting ‘Hands!’” 














whenever we are threatened by recession 
(our euphemism for unemployment) the 
Russians lend a hand with corrective 
treatment. 

Since the war economic crises in the 
West have followed each other like black 
sheep taking a hurdle, and with un- 
paralleled generosity Khrushchev and 
his predecessors have helped us to over- 
come our difficulties. Russia always 
turns up trumps. There was the Berlin 
business—the Air Lift, there was Korea, 
Indo-China, the Middle East... There 
are the Sputniks. Our trade gap yawns, 
private enterprise looks rickety, pockets 
of unemployment appear and promptly 
the Kremlin embarks on some project 
or other that is guaranteed to revitalize 
our production and trade. 

It is most encouraging, this display 
of international friendship and global 
responsibility. 

Without access to the minutes of 
Cabinet meetings it is not possible to 
give a precise picture of the mental 
processes of our leaders, but what follows 
must, I imagine, be roughly on the beam: 

Macmillan: Gold and dollar reserves 

turning nasty again, Derick? 

Heathcoat Amory: ’Fraid so, chiefy. 

Usual seasonal slide. Unemploy- 
ment rising in Ulster, Glamorgan 
and the Weald. 

Macmillan: Serious 

Drastic Action? 

Heathcoat Amory: Not quite. Special 

Measures should be _ enough. 
Another half per cent on Bank Rate, 
maybe, and a stiff note to the 
Capital Issues boys. Unless, of 
course... 


enough for 
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Macmillan: You mean the Kremlin? 
I was forgetting. Let’s take a 
dekko at the diplomatic bag. . . 
Ah, that’s more like it. Bulganin 
to the rescue! Threatened Turkey 
again, and there’s a mention of 
eight more Sputniks. 

Heathcoat Amory: That should do the 
trick, chiefy. They’ll start stock- 
piling again in India, South America 
and the U.S. So we don’t have to 
bother about... 

Macmillan: Don’t give that silly old 
recession another thought, Derick. 
We’ve never had it so good. 

a * * * * 

There is a serious point trapped 
somewhere in this flippancy. If the 
Russians were hell-bent for peaceful 
economic warfare with the West they 
would be using all the weapons in the 
economist’s armoury. ‘They would be 
dumping their goods in our markets, 
fostering infant industries like mad in all 
uncommitted zones, cornering essential 
raw materials. Well, are they? And 
they would be doing and saying nothing 
to keep the decadent plutocracies on 
their toes. Would they? 

Incurably optimistic, I am less afraid 
of the nuclear stuff than I am of a slump 
in the Western World. The cold war, 
even with its miserable legacy of waste, 
is possibly a blessing in disguise, and an 
outbreak of luvyduvy peace might well 
knock the economies of the North 
Atlantic powers all of a heap. 

This is a time for generous gestures. 
Therefore I say, three cheers for Nikita 
Khrushchev, three severely qualified 
cheers. And may his dark shadow 
never grow less—at least not until we 
have learned to manage the economics of 
total peace. BERNARD HoL_Lowoop 


Let Us Now Praise Common Men 


ARSH words are spoken of the Common Man, 
That shambling pachyderm of sluggard wit, 

Of skull so dense that only a trepan 

Can knock the simplest ‘notion into it; 
Whose moral code is writ on quivering jelly, 

Whose table-talk keeps strictly to the level 
Of weather, women, racing-tips and telly; 

And yet, beforé you wish him to the devil, 
Reflect how much you owe to his rejection 
Of that grammatical device Inflexion; 
And so—unless you would prefer to chat in 
Some over-sexed, case-hardened speech like Latin— 
Let this one tribute to the clot be sung: 
The Common Man gave us the Vulgar Tongue. 
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“The trouble with these people who nail their colours to the mast —they always 
rock the boat.” 








HELL-BENT FOR THE EQUATOR 





COLONEL GRIFFITHS GOING GREAT GUNS 


ON 


THIRD DASH 





From Our Special Correspondent 


HERE are high hopes at the 
headquarters of the Combined 
Trans-African Anglo-Welsh Ex- 
pedition in London that Colonel 
Griffiths will be the first Welshman to 
reach the Equator three times in a single 
week. The Colonel is now fully con- 
versant with the Kindu-Stanley Falls 
stretch, and providing the trains run to 
time there seems no reason why he 
should not go to and fro at will as long 
as his money holds out. “The Belgians 
have been splendid,” declared the 
Expedition’s Public Relations Officer 
yesterday, ‘“‘particularly the station- 
master at Hot Spot, the almost un- 
inhabited Halt on the Equator where it 
is hoped that a meeting between Colonel 
Griffiths’ party from Port Elizabeth 
and Professor Potts’ south-bound group 


from Port Said will eventually be 
arranged.” 

The air of quiet annoyance in the 
Colonel’s advanced base at Kindu is 
deeply impressive. “One cannot spend 
the best years of one’s life in a waiting- 
room,” the Welsh leader declared. 
‘However, I shall continue to return to 
Hot Spot from time to time in case 
Potts turns up. If he insists on taking 
samples of the Congo every half mile, 
his chances of reaching the Equator 
before July are nil.” 

Nothing has been heard here of 
Professor Potts since he reported that 
he was aground in a flat-bottomed boat 
forty miles farther north than he 
thought. A possible explanation advanced 
by Colonel Griffiths is that he may 
have now receded out of radio range. 





HELD UP BY MOSQUITOES 


Tokyo, SATURDAY 

Some confusion has been caused 
here by a message of congratulations 
from the Siamese base at Zanzibar, 
relayed via Cardiff and apparently 
intended for the South African Navy. 
“Everybody is very pleased,” the 
message runs. 

Japanese experts on tropical Africa 
immediately got in touch with Port 
Elizabeth, but meteorologists stationed 
there had no news, beyond a possibly 
garbled report from Port Said that 
Professor Potts was delayed by 
mosquitoes. The reference in this latter 
report, if genuine, may be to the 
Mosquito, a long wheeled litter with a 
flexible chassis for threading a path 
between trees. If Potts picked up one or 
two of these machines at Tambura or 
Ndoruma he may well be experiencing 
trouble with them in the Congo Basin. 
He is unlikely to have reported diffi- 
culties with insects, with which he is 
well equipped to deal. 

It is not understood here why 
Griffiths should have holes in the knees 
of his trousers as far north as Kindu. 
These were reliably reported to be in 
evidence back at Broken Hill, where the 


party dropped a ton of corned beef for 
Professor Potts’ use, and could surely, 
it is argued, have been mended at 
Elizabethville, when the long scramble 
over the dreaded ngombuli (a region of 
serrated tufa stone) was safely accom- 
plished. This implied criticism of the 
Welsh leader has not been well received 
in Cardiff. “We have every confidence 
in Griffiths’ judgment and good taste in 
matters of tropical dress,’’ emphasizes 
the Organizer (Home) of the Welsh 
Expedition, in a message sent char- 
acteristically to the Portuguese Balloon 
Base at Loanda. 


MEETING DENIED 
New York, Fripay 

Strong rumours current in New York 
that Potts and Griffiths met early last 
Wednesday at a point some miles north 
of Hot Spot have now been traced to 
their source. Colonel Griffiths did, in 
fact, while out for a stroll on that day, 
run across a party of Chinese entomolo- 
gists and hailed their leader with a cry 
of “Not Potts, surely?” The greeting 
was jocular, and was in any case not 
understood. Colonel Griffiths is greatly 
distressed that this trifling incident 
should have been misrepresented by 
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American journalists at the Equator, 
thus leading the world to suppose that 
the Professor was making quite good 
progress. 


SOUTH FOR SUNSHINE 
By Proressor O. Potts 

The heat is increasing as we go 
farther south, but this was expected and 
allowed for. Progress is necessarily 
slow, partly because we have con- 
tinually to measure the viscosity of the 
mud, which is what we came out here 
to do (it is “69 at present), and partly 
because tropical forests do not provide 
good going. It has also to be remem- 
bered, although there is no question of 
a race to the Equator, that whereas the 
sun rises on their right for the Port 
Elizabeth party, for us it rises every 
morning on the /eft. ‘This is a consider- 
able disadvantage with right-hand drive 
vehicles. 

I am completely cut off from com- 
munication with my base, being unable 
to hear anything over the radio except 
a stream of advice from Colonel 
Griffiths, who tells me the Equator is 
extremely stuffy already and will hardly 
be worth a visit later on in the year. 
He recommends that I return to Port 
Said (“which in any case,” he has the 
impertinence to add, “you appear to be 
rapidly approaching”) and have a second 
try some other year. 

The maximum girth of the baobab 
trees measured so far is a fraction under 
forty-five feet. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PREMIER 


Mr. Macmillan has sent a message to 
everyone connected with the Trans- 
African Expedition expressing his con- 
fidence that if we all march forward in 
the same direction success is sure. This 
is understood by Colonel Griffiths to be 
an order to Professor Potts to head north. 


H. F. ELtis 
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Clutter in the Cloisters 


**The Carmelites,” opera by Francis Poulenc with text by Georges Bernanos, has its English 
premiere at the Royal Opera House to-morrow 


GIANT electric bulb, hurtful to 
A the eye, hangs from the painted 

ceiling, throwing a wide, wan 
light. The inside of the Opera House is 
a forlorn, plushy barn with dirty gildings. 
It always looks like that at eleven in 
the morning, moral zero-hour in any 
theatre. 

A production rehearsal of Carmelites 
is on. Nuns in knitwear and balloon 
skirts pace with praying hands, sit on 
a refectory bench, swallow from empty 
soup bowls. In the orchestra pit a 
young man in black spectacle frames 
plays a lidless grand piano, sending up 
a sort of submerged clangour. In the 
stalls circle an aproned workman is 
rescrewing door hinges. Standing up 
for a moment he stares at the stage, fists 
on hips. He scratches a puzzled ear. 

I do the same myself. Nobody could 
say the proceedings were understaffed. 

This shift there are two conductors 
(Mr. Kubelik upstage, John Mathieson 
in the pit) and four stage managers on 
the job. Whether Mr. Kubelik and 
Mr. Mathieson are conducting for each 
other or whether just anybody can join 
in is not clear to me. A seventh and 
more decisive personality is Miss 
Wallmann, the producer. Miss Wall- 
mann wears an array of yellow hair, a 
pale eaglet’s profile and, at all times, 
bone-coloured gloves. Her voice 
pierces the morning wanness like a 
skewer. 

“No. That will not do. Don’t stand 
there. Stand there.” (“ Where’s 
there?” somebody whispers.) ‘“‘ Now. 
Ta-ta-ta-pom. No. Quite wrong. 
Give me three bars before 57, conductor. 
Again.” 

The submerged clangour and tinkle 
resume. 

In the o.p. wing stage-hands shift a 
hunk of the Castel di San Angelo, 
needed for to-morrow’s Tosca. Francis 
Poulenc had been meditating behind it. 
He stands revealed: cropped head, blunt 
features and all. A prosperous corn- 
dealer one would say. He is in laudatory 
mood. Punch? Ah, Punch! For fifty 
year or more his father was an abonneé. 
He has read it since so big, ah-ah-ah. 
Yes, Punch he loves. England he loves. 


Mr. Britten’s music he loves. Turn of 
the Screw! Ah, marvellous! 

Anything he hates, by any chance? 
What about the N.B.C. television film of 
Carmelites which came out last month? 

Poulenc’s bulky nose wrinkles 
violently. He almost sneezes with scorn. 

“’Orrible!” he exclaims. 

Then: “But you must not write that 
in your paper. That is private, between 
us, for ourselves, you understand.” 

“But it isn’t private at all. Your bad 
opinion of the N.B.C. Carmelites is all 
over the theatre.” 

“If you write it in your paper I shall 
deny. I shall say I never said it.” 

“The more you deny the more I shall 
insist.”” 

“But the papers exaggerate so. ‘They 
do not always give all of the facts.” 

“What are the facts about the N.B.C. 
film?” 

“Well, then, I tell you. Singing 
excellent. Patricia Neway excellent. 
Leontyne Price excellent. All the 
singers excellent. But the tempi too 
rapid. The scenery bad. The chateau 
of the Marquis de la Force and the 
Place de la Révolution don’t ever look 
French. And the whole thing too long. 
That was because there were no act- 
breaks. Carmelites doesn’t lend itself to 
television.” 

Gian-Carlo Menotti said much the 
same to me when B.B.C. television 
produced his Saint of Bleecker Street. 
I never came across an opera that did 
lend itself to television. It is composers 
who do the lending. Martyrs to the 
cathode-ray medium, they sit back 
helplessly with folded hands while fees 
rain into their laps. Couldn’t they 
stand up for a change and shout “My 
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opera is for the theatre. That’s where 
it’s going to stay. Be off with your 
cameras. And your contract forms. 
I will lend myself no longer.” 

In the flies men with tattooed arms 
put down their picture mags, haul up 
the Marquis’s library, lower a cloister 
in its place. A squad of Scots Guards, 
hired supers all, who have been waiting 
on plush since yesterday, wonder if 
they ‘ll ever see their costumes and what 
those costumes are going to be, because 
so far nobody’s given them a clue. 

Taking a flat-iron from Sceur Blanche, 
Miss Wallmann shows her how to iron 
with slow strokes to the curtain-music 
of Scene III. “One... two... three... 
Up with the iron. Now down with it. 
Then flop your head on the handle in 
despair. No, no. Again. Three bars 
from the end, conductor. Ta...ra... 
ra... pom!” Stage managers hover 
and quiver helpfully. One flicks the 
leaves of a score. Another scribbles on 
a clipboard. A third bites on his 
pencil. A fourth cuts the air with a 
riding-crop. 

The two conductors conduct the flat- 
iron with flowing hand movements. 
Nobody pays attention to them. 

A backstage conclave feels sick about 
one of Sceur Mathilde’s lines in the 
scene where the mob surrounds the 
convent. The translation was flown 
from New York and smells like it. 
Mathilde’s line reads: 

You must go at once and take a 
look at the little door in back. 

The nuns’ father confessor says “Jn 
back is pure waterfront Brando. Did 
somebody order these words out of 
Sears Roebuck?” 

The conclave substitutes: 

You must go at once and take a 
look at the little vestry door. 

America has taken a knock but 
quickly recovers. At the stage door a 
party of singers and technicians is being 
rounded up for Grosvenor Square. 

“What’s on?” 

“They're showing us the N.B.C. 
Carmelites film.” 

“But Poulenc says it’s ’orrible.” 

““My dear man, Embassy parties are 
never ‘orrible.” 





Sidelights on the Sidewalks of New York 


By J. B. BOOTHROYD 


ARS are dark in New York. 

B Some say this is to flatter the 
ladies, others that it represents a 
guilt-hangover from Prohibition. My 
own view is that it is meant to make it 
easier to pinch the book-mmatches which 
lie around everywhere and may thus be 
carried to all corners of the globe and 
their advertising matter widely read and 
digested. Assurances that the manage- 





ments intend the matehes to be pinched 
make it no easier for the Englishman to 
pinch them. In his own country he is 
expected to put twopence in a box for 
spastics, and the absence of such boxes 
in the bars of New York makes him feel 
stealthy and ashamed. Often his more 
sophisticated companions have to hold 
him down while they cram book- 
matches into his waistcoat pockets. In 
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A Journey Round My Book-Matches 


the end he is glad of this, as it serves as 
some sort of guide as to where he was 
the night before. 

My favourite New York book-match 
is, in fact, a lie. It says on it “United 
Nations. Delegates’ Dining-room.” 
I never went in the delegates’ dining- 
room. ‘These particular matches had 
been missorted by some branch of the 
general secretariat and were lying on the 
bar in the delegates’ lounge. The bar- 
man, whom my more sophisticated 
companion addressed as Walter, and 
who had UN in a circle on his tunic, 











“I thought a little occupationa! therapy might do him good, doctor.” 
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pressed them on me quite embar- 
rassingly, and regretted that he was at 
the moment fresh out of swizzle-sticks 
marked UNO, which seem to be in great 
demand as souvenirs. It is a good thing, 
no doubt, for them to be carried.-to all 
corners of the globe and their advertising 
matter widely read and digested. My 
impressions of UN were of high spirits 
and bonhomie on all sides. Everywhere 
was laughter and the clink of raised 
glasses. Blondes ran from behind 
screens, laughing. The lift-girls were 
inviting passengers to their parties. A 
young man with white hair, carrying 
two gins and claiming to be in search of 
a telephone, kept on emerging from 
swing doors, and on being asked why 
two gins insisted that one was for his 
boss. It is fair to add that the Assembly 
was not sitting, and that this was three 
days before Christmas. 

If the haul of book-matches from 
my hotel is inexcusably large this is 
because my small but compact suite 
there had eleven ash-trays containing 
book-matches no sooner pocketed than 
replaced. My impressions of the hotel 
were of (a) surprise, because super- 
efficiency, of which New York hotel 
administration is well known to be 
the epitome, was baffled by a request to 
supply a plaster for a cut thumb, and 
later gave me a message from a Mr. Long 
of A.B.C. who turned out to be a 
Miss Lang of B.B.C., (6) suffocation by 
air-conditioning, (c) indigestion from 
cloth bread, and (d) pleasure at finding 
no mark of oppression on the coloured 
lift-girls, who more than once gave me a 
stern talking-to for pressing the Up 
when I wanted to go down. 

The Editorial Restaurant and Bar 


_inscribes its book-matches ‘“’The Gate- 


way to Steak Row, 155 East 45th.” As 
to that I cannot speak. I had eaten my 
steak farther down, or maybe up, the 
Row, at Danny’s Hideaway, where a 
page came paging a Mr. Bullride, and 
turned out to have a message for me to 
meet a friend in the Editorial. As I did 
not at this time know that the Editorial 
was practically next door this caused 
me to get wet through for the second 
time that day, haiing Yellow Cabs 
which were already engaged but had no 
way of saying so. “How do I get a 
cab?” I finally asked the driver of one 
arrested by traffic lights nearby. He 
replied “ Friday, Christmas, and wet?” 
and drove spectacularly off. 








Aovur~Mausbedge 


“‘Mac*s in Pakistan, Dulles is heading for Ankara—are you sure you got those 
invitations right?” 


At the Roosevelt (where a Mr. Hocken, 
of Yonkers, with whom I had fallen in 
while sheltering in a bar on East 40th, 
introduced me to his wife, who claimed 
to be the President of a Colour TV 
System, and had photographs of her 
family in an album bound in silver and 
as heavy as lead) no book-matches were 
on view, being no doubt in another 
part, where Guy Lombardo was play- 
ing; either that, or other members of 
my party had got there first and cleaned 
them out. My party were pretty un- 
scrupulous like that. On the ’plane, 
where hospitality was as rife as any- 
where and a steward constantly passed 
among us with gifts, many of them had 
to take the book-matches in their teeth, 
as they already had champagne in each 
hand; in the end there was a shortage, 
and the matches, which in early dis- 
tributions read “B.O.A.C. Majestic 
Luxury SERVICES,” were scaled down to 
“B.O.A.C. Coronet ‘Tourist -SER- 
vicEs.” ‘These, not worth retaining as 
souvenirs, were contemptuously put to 
actual work, lighting the cigars. 

My Greenwich Village haul was 
limited to one book of matches, half 
used, which a girl at the next table left 
on mine after asking me to confirm that 
her young man’s shirt was not white 
but a shade of pink. I did this gladly. 
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It seemed worth it, as I might not have 
got any matches at all, only a plate of 
those black sea-shells which litter coast- 
lines everywhere speaking of a marine 
life long ended. It was only after I 
hadn’t had any of these that I found 
they were clam chowder. I am vague as 
to-how this delicacy intruded into the 
menu of El Chico, described on its 
matches as “New York’s most typical 
Spanish Restaurant. Close Cover before 
Striking. As Spanish as Spain.” 

There are gaps in my shelf of book- 
matches. Saks of Fifth Avenue had 
none, the Empire State had none (only 
a tin lapel-badge saying “I’ve been 
up”); there were none at my agent’s, 
who promised me “a good cup of 
English tea” and welcomed me with a 
tumbler of dry martini; nor at the 
doctor’s on West 43rd, where I got the 
biggest thumb bandage I’ve ever seen 
for five dollars. At the bar where New 
Yorker friends took me there were none 
—nor on the B.B.C.’s floor (the 33rd) 
of the Rockefeller Plaza, where I should 
have arrived promptly but for New 
Yorker friends who forced me into the 
Time-Life building instead (no book- 
matches). All the same, it was a fairly 
representative collection on the whole. 
I had less than two days to make it in, 
after all. 








An International Affair 


OWADAYS, what with Sput- 
| \ niks and Trade Delegations and 
so on, the younger end seem to 
be getting the idea that nobody had ever 
heard of the Russians before 1956. Why, 
I can remember them as far back as 
1930, when I was a prominent figure in 
a meeting between representatives of 
Great Britain and Soviet Russia. I’m 
just a housewife and mother now, but in 
1930 I was right in the hub of things. 
That year I was appointed technical 
translator and interpreter to one of the 
largest steel firms in the country. The 
appointment was the result of a fantastic 
chain of coincidences, triggered off by 
the fact that the man who had the job 
before me had got the new office 
manager’s fingers trapped between his 
desk and the wall. 


There I was then, nineteen years old, 
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By E. M. MITCHELL 


Bluff helps if you’re not 


on a bright autumn day in 1930. I was 
busy with a copy of Stahl und Eisen 
which had been delivered to me about 
an hour before. A note, initialled by the 
Director of Research, was pinned to the 
front. This read “Please let me have 
translation pages 45 to 50 IMMEDIATELY. 
Urcent!” In view of the urgency I’d 
got down to the job right away and with 
the help of four dictionaries had got as 
far as translating the title, which read 
“Relation of Grain Structure to Critical 
Temperature in Alloy Steel Ingots.” 
It looked fine to me. 

I was just going to the cloak-room 
for a smoke before tackling the next bit 
when the door opened and the office 


sure of the language 


manager burst in. Even for a man who 
habitually rushed about as though his 
trousers were on fire at the back his 
manner was exceptional, and the news 
he brought with him almost paralysed 
me with terror. I was to act as inter- 
preter, that very afternoon, at a meeting 
between Mr. Walters, Wire Department 
Manager, and a Mr. Zhenkov, technical 
representative of a Russian Trade 
Delegation who had a contract to place 
for wire. I wasn’t expected to know 
Russian. Mr. Zhenkov was a fluent 
German speaker. It was all arranged. 
The meeting was to be held at the Royal 
Victoria Hotel. “ Ready at 3.15 sharp,” 
said the office manager, bounding away. 
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I was nervous of Walters, who was 
reputed to know more about wire than 
anyone in the country. In the sumptuous 
works car he lolled back in moody 
silence, scowling at his fingernails. 

Mr. Zhenkov was waiting for us in the 
hotel lobby and was instantly recogniz- 
able. He was tall and broad, with a 
short fluffy black beard and piercing 
eyes, and was wearing a suit which 
looked as though he might have run it 
up himself in his spare time. ‘To my 
surprise he greeted us with effusive joy. 
I couldn’t actually catch anything he 
was saying, but I put this down to the 
beard and the state of nerves I was in. 

We sat down and tea was brought. 
It didn’t seem my place to open the 
conversation in the presence of these 
two technical experts, so I just waited, 
and when Zhenkov handed out cigar- 
ettes I accepted one and took a deep 
draw to calm myself in readiness for the 
ordeal ahead. I managed to prevent 
myself falling to the floor, and after that 
was careful to hold it well away from 
me. Walters, less polite, stubbed his 
cigarette in the ashtray after one draw. 
“By gum!” he said. “By gum!” 

It was Zhenkov who opened the con- 
versation, and I didn’t get a word of it. 
I felt terrible, almost faint, what with 
the fumes of the horrible Russian 
tobacco and the realization of my 
position, committed to carrying on an 
important conversation in German with 
a Russian who appeared to have an 
impediment in his speech. Zhenkov 
and Walters looked at me expectantly. 
What was he likely to have said? 
Something about the weather? Trade 
conditions? I had to make a start 
somewhere, so I turned to Walters and 
said “Mr. Zhenkov is prepared to 
discuss the wire contract now.” At 
least it was something, and Zhenkov 
could correct me if I’d got it wrong. 

““Ask him what sort of wire he wants, 
what he wants it for, what sizes and how 
much,” said Walters, getting down to 
brass tacks, “then I shall have some- 
thing to go on.” 

I turned to Zhenkov and put these 
questions to him in my best German. 
He looked at first puzzled, then a look 
of annoyance spread across his face and 
his head began to wag from side to side 
in an emphatic denial. 

“Nein, nein, nein!” he finally burst 
out. “Mumble, mumble  yishnya 
urnyeshny ZWEI MILLIMETER!” 
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“This is what comes of merging civil aircraft manufacturers with military ones.” 


There, I'd got it first time. I turned 
to Walters. “'They’re wanting some 
two-millimetre stuff,” I said non- 
chalantly. 

“Ask him what he wants it for,” said 
Walters. “Does he want it to keep his 
rabbits in or to re-string his zither?” 
I left out the bit about the rabbits and 
zither and asked Zhenkov for what 
purpose the wire was intended. He 
seemed rather put out by the question 
and took a slip of paper out of his 
pocket and consulted it earnestly. ‘Then 
his head started to wag again. “Brz 
vyeznyem mumble, mumble,” he said, 
and relapsed into sullen silence. We 
were stuck again, so I had to give it 
another shove. It seemed clear enough. 
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“He says,” I translated to Walters, 
“that he is not at liberty to say at the 
moment.” 

“Ask him,” said Walters, not chang- 
ing his expression, “if he’s got any 
ideas in his blasted thick head, or if it’s 
a complete blank.” 

Zhenkov had been watching Walters 
closely while he spoke, but at these 
words he brightened up considerably. 
He had his slip of paper out again and 
was running a stubby fingertip up and 
down it. “Ja, blank! Fa, blank!” he 
exclaimed in a paroxysm of joy, having 
found the place he wanted. It looked as 
if this was the end. I couldn’t see why 
it should make a man so insanely happy 
to admit that his mind was a complete 


“ 











blank. I took a firm hold on myself. 
We were speaking German, weren’t we? 
Of course! I had it! “Blank”— 
German for “bright.” “They want a 
bright drawn quality,” I said to Walters. 

We seemed to be getting somewhere 
at last. We'd got a size and now a 
quality. I leaned forward a little to see 
if I could read anything else off his slip 
of paper. Zhenkov snatched it up, but 
it was too late. What I had seen wiped 
out my nervousness in a flash. It was a 
crib, with a list of Russian words down 
one side and the German equivalents 
down the other. This blighter was a 
phoney. He didn’t know German. 

For a brief instant our eyes met and 
I let him know that I knew. I was 
prepared to play ball with him, but he 
drew back haughtily and I saw that he 
meant to play it out to the last. I didn’t 
bother any more. Walters gave me a lot 
of information and I fairly threw it at 
him, knowing he wasn’t understanding 
a single word, though he listened 
attentively and nodded now and then. 
At last I came to the question of 


tolerances. We required, I told him, a 
tolerance of ... At this point Zhenkov 
came to life. Before I could get around 
to saying just what tolerances we could 
work to, he held up his hand and said, 
quite clearly, “Nein!” 

“He can’t accept our tolerances,” I 
told Walters. 

Walters was indignant. “He can go 
to the devil,” he said, fierce in defence 
of his firm’s wire. “There’s not 
another firm in the country can do it 
finer than that. I’ve had about enough 
o’ this chap. Let’s get off home.” 

I expressed our pleasure at the 
opportunity we had had of meeting him 
and our regrets that it had come to 
nothing and we rose to go. Zhenkov, no 
doubt in pure relief that he was to be rid 
of us, saw us affably out of the hotel. I 
put him to one final test. Before we 
parted I said to him in slow and careful 
German, not missing a single sub- 
junctive, “If you were to let your beard 
grow longer you could tie it on top of 


during the long winter nights.” 

















“I assure you, ladies, that if a plane carrying an H-bomb crashed there wouldn't be 
the slightest danger—unless of course you got hit by the ’plane.” 
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smiling courtesy of his manner finally 
convinced me that I hadn’t been 
mistaken. We parted the best of friends, 
all three of us. 

A day or two later I saw the Com- 
mercial Manager’s report on the inter- 
view. It contained an enthusiastic 
account of the efficient way in which I 
had handled the interpreting. 

As a result of this episode I got a ten- 
shilling rise in my pay packet and gained 
so much in self-confidence that I had 
not the slightest hesitation in sending a 
note to the Director of Research and 
informing him that, owing to pressure of 
work, it would be a week or ten days 
before he could have the translation 
from Stahl und Eisen. In the great 
world of industry and commerce, built 
by men for men, I was beginning to 
know my way around. 


& & 


A Cat Communing 


MET at midnight, when the moon 
was pale, 
A cat communing with the Daily Mail. 


His head was bowed, and in the 
shadowed mews 

He kept his nose two inches from the 
news. 


He was a cat looked up to by his friends 
As a wide cat, informed of current 
trends, 


A cat that kept abreast, a cat au fait 
With all the problems of the present 
day, 


A cat equipped to speak on many 
themes— 

Politics, portrait-painters, 
schemes; 


pensions- 


A cat that knew how atom bombs were 
made, 

And who presided at the Board of 
Trade; 


A sober and a philosophic cat, 
That in the midnight mews serenely sat 


Waiting for Godot or for Peter 
Grimes... 

But not a top cat. Top cats take The 
Times. R. P. Lister 
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Champagne for the Head Girl’s Hockey-Boot 


SIRIOL HUGH JONES considers Roedean as 
a cradle for the Palladium 


HE other day I was _ poring 
over one of those personality- 


sponsored ads that add such vivid 
interest to our humdrum times. This 
one was all about a lady entertainer, 
who, in the dashing words of the copy- 
writer, likes cooking, swimming, curly 
poodles, violins and fun (nothing wrong 
with that for a full, rich, nuclear-age 
life). A part of the message seemed to 
require some sort of answer. ‘“ And how 
many Head Girls and Games Captains 
do you know,” it suddenly said, getting 
flustered, “‘ with the voice and the charm 
to go straight to the top of the bill in 
variety, and straight to the hearts of 
millions.” 

Well, now. Let’s think this thing out 
together. Easy does it. As one who 
never got nearer than saluting distance 
of a Head Girl or Games Captain 
(though I once played an Away match 
in the Second XII lacrosse team when 
the First Reserve had a bilious attack) I 
am interested to know whether this 
makes me a more likely bet for going 
to the top of the bill in variety, if not 
necessarily straight to the hearts of 
millions. 

Honestly, they may be right at that. 
Head Girls and Games Captains often 
have great big voices from years of 
yelling “Shoot, you fool!” and “Tackle 
her, Cover-Point, or the day is lost,” 
and “Straight to the Prefect’s Room, 
the girl with the egg-stained cardigan” 
across windswept open spaces. But | 
can’t recall charm being much of a 
qualification for the job. ‘There was that 
painful time I well remember when the 
Founder’s marble bust was crowned 
with a pie-frill before Leaving Prayers, 
and the Head Girl and absolutely all 
the Games Captains were as huffed as 
could be and simply made no effort to 
go straight to the hearts of millions. 
Hundreds, then. ‘There was a tidy 
number of us at the time. 

Maybe Dinah Shore qualifies, having 
been a cheer-leader in her class of ’38 
(and later majoring in sociology). She’s 
not done so badly for a dedicated 
academic. Margaret Rawlings went to 
Lady Margaret Hall, but I don’t know 


about being Games Captain; and in 
spite of that really very powerful voice 
she has revealed.an almost negligible 
interest in getting to the top of the bill 
in variety. Better rule her out. 

The implication seems to be that if 
youre setting up as a variety agent it’s 
no good hunting around in the Pres’ 
Common Room and the privileged end 
of the Pav. I must say I hate to admit it. 
You’d think a good word of command, a 
sporting talent for leadership, a keen- 
ness to accept responsibility, and a well- 
muscled hockey-calf would be just the 
thing to rock them at the Palladium any 
day of the week. But the academic life 
certainly seems to cut a girl off from 
things. With sociologists hard at it 
balancing up female fertility statistics 
and honours degrees, they’re obviously 
anxious about whether even the simplest 
non-academic activities aren’t beyond 
the scope of the girl with the 
first-class mind. 

When I was but a girl in knee- 
socks and wooden-soled shoes 
(we had deferred call-up, the 
Wrens had sheer stockings, fair’s 
fair), I and another simple 
academic girl used to read our 
essays on Elizabethan Drama to 
a charming Fellow of a college 
in the Broad. After we had done 
our worst, and I don’t remember 
that we ever did much better, 
and while our brains were reeling 
under the influence of one glass 
of his sherry, he would put 
forward his theory of how all 
women could be roughly divided 
into Buns and Horses. Being 
cheerful girls and anyhow con- 
fused by sherry and the sub-plot 
of The Revenger's Tragedy, we 
never took it personally nor 
volunteered much of a counter- 
attack to the discussion. But 
I’ve sometimes brooded about 
it since. 

Maybe it’s not Mind that 
inhibits Bust (see Miss Mansfield 
and her ever-present Gems from 
Montaigne) so much as an early 
conditioning to Authority. Come 
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to that, how many Head Girls and Games 
Captains do you know who’ve gone to 
the top of the bill in mountaineering, 
market research, hydraulics and in- 
dustrial relations? Just how many 
Head Girls do you know? 

The world is probably full of chorus 
girls mourning a lost leader, one who 
might have really made the grade in 
the big production number Act II if 
she hadn’t fallen for the fatal lure of 
the Netball Cup. Just for a handful of 
silver she left us, just for a medal... If 
they offer you the Blackboard Monitor’s 
job next term, don’t touch it, girl. It’s 
the thin end of the wedge. That way 
you'll never get to understudy the girl 
who carries on Michael Flanders’ hat. 


B B 


““One can imagine only too easily how the 
kernel of the idea for the new Ealing comedy, 
Barnacle Bill at the Empire, was hatched.” 

Sunday Express 


By a nuthatch? 











The Hastings Episode 


HILE it was actually happen- 
ing, in the waiting-room at 
Hastings station, the experi- 


ence was possibly even more disconcert- 
ings than wonderful. The dog, the 
concurrent phenomena, and the episode 
at the window made a jolting impact 
which momentarily blurred their wider 
significance. But in the train for 
London, reflecting—not with calm, 
certainly, but comprehensively—on the 
astounding occurrence and all that it 
might imply, Feathers found sheer 
wonder uppermost among his emotions. 

In this first-class carriage two fellow 
citizens, strangers to him, glared 
morosely at their newspapers. At all 
times Feathers liked to enter into 
friendly converse with others, but had 
often been rebuffed by the morose, or 
ty those of a solitary turn of mind. 
But how the defences of these two 
would crumble, how their eyes would 
shine with excited interest, their tongues 
wag with eager questions, when he told 
them of his experience in the waiting- 
rcom! 

He laughed out loud with pleasure as 
he thought of it. One of the strangers 
gave him a dirty look, and the other 
snapped his paper with a twitch which 
furiously condemned alike the behaviour 
of Middle Eastern politicians and people 
who laughed in railway carriages for no 
good reason. 





Feathers and his quest for 
audience participation 








A bad start, certainly, but in a few 
minutes, some little ice-breaking gambit 
completed, they were going to under- 
stand Feathers’ excitement and share 
it. He made gambit with lighted match 
for cigarette, and Citizen A_ stared 
through match, took out gold-plated 
lighter. He made gambit with brisk 
comment on day’s news. Citizen B 
acted as though comment were addressed 
to A; A as though he thought it must 
be B’s privacy upon which Feathers 
presumed to intrude. Losing his head, 
Feathers babbled somewhat. A, with a 
look of disgust, turned to B and said 
“What about going along for a cup of 
coffee in the diner? Quiet in there.” 

They lumbered off like offended 
elephants. 

In a traffic jam between Charing 
Cross and the office Feathers chatted 
with the taxi-driver through the 
communicating window. 

“Just came up from Hastings,” 
Feathers said. “A pretty odd thing 
happened just before I left.” 

“T like Hastings,” the driver said. 
“Went down there last year for my 
holiday. Course, you go to a place like 
that, you want to pick and choose. 
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By CLAUD COCKBURN 


Some places prices can be wicked if you 
don’t watch out. Get on with it, you 
perisher, light’s green, isn’t it?” 

At the office Melrose said “Oh, good 
to see you. Half hoped you might be 
able to make the earlier train. Awful lot 
to discuss. How was Hastings? You 
saw the Ormsbys, I take it?” 

“No. Were they there?” 

“Extraordinary thing,” said Melrose. 
“They were quite definitely going to 
Hastings. And if you were staying with 
the Merrimans the Ormsbys are 
friends of theirs. What an amazing 
thing. Hope you didn’t meet them and 
cut them by mistake. Oh, well, no time 
to go into it now. Do have a look at 
this letter. Want your opinion.” 

On his way to lunch in Eaton Square 
Feathers was on the whole glad that his 
experience had remained, so to speak, 
intacta, It was the kind of thing Mrs. 
King, his hostess, would appreciate to 
the full—the kind of thing the sort of 
people who would be at a lunch-party of 
Mrs. King’s would appreciate to the full, 
too. Looking at them while they all 
drank sherry he was sure of it. Dr. 
Klugmann was an alert fellow, brilliant 
but far from unsound. He would follow 
the whole thing up and investigate 
thoroughly. And when he saw interest 
displayed by both Klugmann and 
Mrs. King, Penrose would put his 
astute nose to the trail too and quest 
along it until he drove the quarry into 
an article for Nature or The Scientific 
American. 

Feathers was in no hurry. Conficent 
in the powers of his conversational 
mount to make up any amouiit of 
ground he wanted in the last four or 
five furlongs, he was content, as they 
left the schnitzel behind, to see Klug- 
mann leading from Mrs. Braithwaite, 
with Penrose lying third. Judging his 
moment admirably, Feathers then said 
“Tt seems to me, the real trouble with 
all that twaddle about flying saucers and 
outer space, and little men from Venus 
and so on, is that it probably shuts 
people’s minds—insensitivizes them, if 
you know what I mean, to equally 
strange and probably far more signifi- 
cant phenomena. People conditioned to 
see one miracle don’t see another.” 

“Proceed,” said Penrose. 
that you...” 


“T take it 
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“Well, yes,” Feathers said. “It’s 
something that happened to me this 
morning.” 

Then the ground opened in front of 
him like a Mexican earthquake. He 
vividly recalled how the Braithwaites, 
people of major importance in his 
business and social life alike, had, ten 
days ago, invited him to their Gloucester- 
shire house for the week-end, and how 
he, crazy with thoughts of Miss Merri- 
man at Hastings, had deeply regretted 
—had sworn that he had to go 
that week-end on business to see a 
client in Inverness. Inverness had been 
chosen because the distance imme- 
diately gave the quietus to any Braith- 
waite suggestion of seeing client first, 
coming on afterwards for week-end. My 
God, if he had only said “ Worthing” or 
“Eastbourne” the situation could still 
have been saved. But claim that one 
was in business conference in Inverness 
on Saturday, and chanced to be on 
Hastings railway station on Monday 
morning? No dice. 

Penrose said “Yes? What exactly 
happened?” 

Feathers’ mount gasped, staggered, 
and slithered to the ground. “It 
wasn’t,” he mumbled, “something that 
actually happened. It was something 
I was just thinking about—in the 
train. The train from Inverness. And 
incidentally, whatever people say, I 
think the service is improving. Last 
time I travelled from Scotland. . .” 

The consensus was that whatever had 
happened to Feathers’ ill-starred talking 
point, the poor beast would probably 
have to be shot. 

Back at the office he said “Look 
here, Melrose, I want to tell you about 
something that seems to me _ pretty 
damned important. Basically, I mean. 
Globally, as they say. Affect the future 
of the human race.” 

“Listen, old boy,” Melrose said, “I 
agree with every word you say. Talk 
about the Russians, talk about the 
United Nations—it’s not getting any- 
where. Tell you what, I’m up to the 
eyes in appointments this afternoon, but 
suppose we discuss the whole thing 
to-morrow? Don’t think I don’t think 
it’s all terribly urgent. Still, just take a 
look at my engagement book.” 

At a cocktail party later Feathers 
expected to be shouted down, and was. 
True, somebody yelled “ Listen, Jack’s 
got something momentous to relate,” 


and there was a_ pool 
of silence, but before 
Feathers could get going 
some people arrived whom 
no one had seen for years, 
but simply years, and the 
occasion passed. 

Feathers heard a voice 
beside him saying “But 
do please tell me what it 
was you were going to say. 
It sounded tremendously 
interesting.” Pleasure 
spouted for an instant in 
Feathers’ pent breast, but 
on turning to his would- 
be audience he saw that it 
was Perry Peers, probably 
the nastiest man in Lon- 
don. To have given Perry 
Peers anexclusive pre-view 
would have hurt Feathers. 
Also he remembered that 
to-night was the meeting 
of the Monday Club at 
which, once a month, in 
the private room of a Soho 
restaurant, a dozen mem- 
bers, with two or three 
“interesting” guests, met 
to dine, talk, recount thoughts and 
experiences of general significance. 

An ideal setting for his story. A 
resemblance to the start of a Buchan 
novel. “I remember Leithen, the big 
man at the Treasury, had just finished 
questioning Sandy about the time he 
walked barefoot across the North Pole 
disguised as an Eskimo lay-preacher to 
fool the Bolshie brethren, when Feathers 
said quietly...” 

The Monday Club meeting was a 
little like that, for one of the two 
“interesting” guests was an American 
lawyer reputed to be the President’s 
closest confidant, and the other was the 
first Englishman to have spent a year in 
the heart of “red” Tibet and come out 
to tell the tale. The difference was that 
what these two had to say was of such 
moment that Feathers got no chance to 
say anything, quietly or otherwise. It 
was all dollars and Dalai Lamas, and 
when he did make a small effort to 
break in with his story—so much more 
momentous than either of these topics— 
fellow-members looked at him reproach- 
fully, and were on a conducted tour of 
the Pentagon or Lhasa before he could 
say “ Hastings.” 

Frustrated and in a bad temper, but 
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“I’m in favour of large patriotic families, Elmer—let’s 
say five or six little bachelors of science and the odd little 


arts student.” 


with his morning’s experience ever more 
vivid in his mind, he drank rather too 
much at dinner and went to his club. 

“No one in the Club, I suppose?” 
he said to the porter, forestalling 
disappointment. 

“Oh, yes, sir,” said the porter. 
“Mr. Mitcham’s in the smoking-room.” 

Feathers knew Mitcham only slightly, 
but when he saw him there all alone, on 
a semi-circular leather settee in the 
corner, he hailed him warmly, sat down 
beside him uninvited, urged him to have 
a drink. Mitcham looked dazed and 
fidgety, and Feathers feared he might 
yet gulp his drink and say he had to get 
home early. 

Blocking this possibility, Feathers 
plunged straight into his story, telling it 
fast, but concisely and in full detail. 
When he glanced now and then at 
Mitcham sitting beside him he was 
gratified to see him rubbing the side of 
his head with the gesture of a thoroughly 
puzzled man, and his eyes looked 
intently at Feathers. As Feathers 
finished, Mitcham said “I’m awfully 
sorry. I just cannot get my hearing aid 
to work and I’m afraid I’m very poor 
at lip-reading. Did you say something 
about Hastings?” 
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THE NEW MAYHEW— 
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—A NOBLEMAN IN REDUCED CIRCUMSTANCES 


ORE «of these are to be 
met with now than 
formerly; and my re- 
searches show that their 
number seems likely to 
increase. I was unable 
to arrive at any precise 
figure, but the man from 
whom I received the 
account which follows 
assured me that he was 
personally acquainted 
with two others in com- 
parable circumstances, 
one being related to the 
Duke of —— and at 
present engaged in the underwear trade 
in a selling capacity. 

My informant was a man in his late 
forties, with recognizably aristocratic 
features, a stutter, and a fondness for 
chilled white wine. Despite his 
straitened circumstances he was at 
first reluctant to regard himself as a 
member of the teeming army of 
London’s poor; indeed he conducted 
himself throughout the interview in a 
manner so patrician that at last I felt 
he had done me an honour by arranging 
for me to pay the bill for our refreshment. 
Yet the truth is that, burdened with a 
title, as well as a castle in a remote 
county, he is hard put to it to make 
ends meet. 

He had, he said, studied the great 
philosophers and had therefore come to 
expect very little in this life, and rather 
less in the next. But he confessed 
himself bewildered that hard times 
should befall one who had “always tried 
to play the g-game.”” He also acknow- 
lecged a sense of fear at having no point 
of contact with the world of to-day, into 
which he found himself suddenly tossed. 
His feeling was strengthened when he 
found that he could no longer even 
purchase the comfort of servile obedience, 
congenial companions, or the love of 
grateful peasants. 

Upon my asking what. single factor 
had, in his opinion, contributed most to 
his downfall, he exclaimed with great 
vehemence “‘ D-death duties, by G-d!” 

His grandfather had died, at agreat age, 
causing a distress among his dependents 
which was later deepened by their 
realization that after the requirements 
of the Inland Revenue Department had 








A hundred years ago Henry Mayhew, 
a former joint-editor of PUNCH, 
wrote ‘‘London Labour and the 
London Poor.’”” ALEX ATKINSON 
and RONALD SEARLE make a 


modern reassessment. 











been met the value of the estate was 
reduced, by about half, to something less 
than a quarter of a million pounds. 

“This was bad enough, in all 
conscience, and many members of the 
family began seriously to discuss the 
possibility of entering commerce. But 
worse was to follow. A bare twelve 
months later my poor f-father died in 
an accident. D-death duties again! 
The result was, when all was settled 
up, that there remained I-less than a 
hundred thousand pounds all told, and 
little of that in actual m-money!” 

To keep the castle staffed and in 
repair was obviously impossible. More- 
over, my informant now found himself 
obliged to provide for his mother and a 
number of other relatives, several of 
whom had, until that time, been merely 
names to him. “One, I found, had been 
cheerfully destitute in one of the 
c-colonies for the better part of half a 
century!” 

The upkeep of the castle soon proving 
unendurable he moved, with his mother 
and the less marriageable of his sisters, 
to a small flat in London, at a monthly 
rental of eighty pounds. This now 
constitutes so heavy a drain on his 
resources that he contemplates the 
purchase of a terrace house at 
Common, where he hopes to set up in 
business, under an assumed name, as 
a bookmaker. “ Naturally enough,” he 
told me, “I have always I-loved horses.” 

He can find no buyer for the castle, 
which is situated in a bleak and in- 
accessible moor, with cramped, cold 
rooms and none but the most dubious 
sanitation. Nor is it suitable for 
exploitation as a stately home: for it has 
no features, either architectural or 
historical, likely to interest even the 
most rabid of sightseers; and to levy a 
charge of half a crown for the privilege 
of exploring its draughty estate would 
be something not far short of sharp 
practice—to any form of which, up to 
the present, he has been loath to resort. 
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“No, we could not have stayed on 
up there, even using three rooms. Our 
circle was composed of people of sub- 
stance: c-company directors, heads of 
advertising agencies, wholesale g-grocers. 
They affected not to sneer at our second- 
hand station-wagon and_ threadbare 
hunting-kit; but one soon grows 
sensitive to slights, however disguised. 
Also, the villagers themselves had 
latterly tended to patronize us, and 
even show us k-kindness. This my 
mother could not bear; for, as she said, 
she dreaded the time when they might 
begin to leave bowls of soup and bundles 
of cast-off clothing for us on the 
d-drawbridge at dead of night. 

“Yes, my capital is rapidly diminish- 
ing. I have had no training in shorthand 
and typewriting, or the composing of 
essays for the Sunday newspapers. 
And yet now I must seek some m-means 
of supporting myself. No, I cannot 
believe that I have deserved to reach 
such straits, since I have lived my life 
on what I conceive to be Christian 
principles, so far as they have seemed 
appropriate. What harm have I done, 
that I should now be thrown un- 
prepared into an alien way of life, my 
family possessions daily disappearing, 
the long and honourable record of my 
ancestors c-counting for nothing?” 

Indeed, this man’s position is harsh 
and unenviable; and yet under prevail- 
ing conditions it is not easy to see how 
it may be alleviated. Moreover, his 
character appears to have suffered in 
the process of partial readjustment: 
where once he was pleased to 
patronize such arts as came within his 
ken, he now subscribes to popular 
Philistinism; where once his charitable 
works were widespread and anonymous, 
he will now openly elbow aside a street 
musician with a curse; and although 
from the age of sixteen his outlook and 
inclinations were, as he puts it, “ foolishly 
liberal and enlightened,” he now 
embraces his own personal species of 
stubbornly reactionary Toryism. 

Surely our country, which has always 
found room for pleasant anachronisms, 
will not allow such unfortunates to 
suffer indefinitely? ALEX ATKINSON 


Next Week: Literature of the 
Underprivileged 
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America Day by Day P. G. WODEHOUSE reports from New York 


me for anything you can generally 

find me curled up in my chair with 
the Statistical Abstract of the United 
- States for whatever year it may be, for I 
am never happier than when so curled. 
This is the volume published by the U.S. 
Census Bureau, and the U.S. Census 
Bureau is. not one of those Census 
Bureaux which just count people and, 
when they have counted them, go off and 
play golf: it counts everything. We thus 


I: ever you should happen to want 





learn of the extraordinary way in which 
the bottom has dropped out of the 
orphan business in America these last 
three decades. There were 750,000 
orphans in the country in 1920, and 
everybody who was fond of orphans was 
feeling fine about it. Judge of their 
dismay then, on discovering that in 
1957 there were only 60,000. No 
explanation is given of this slump, but 
it seems pretty obvious that a lot of 
people are not trying. 



























































We also learn there are 381,000,000 
hens in the United States, which 
means that, allowing three to a garden, 
there is never a moment in the spring 
when 127,000,000 householders are 
not having their seeds scratched up. 
True, these 381,000,000 hens produce 
in the course of the year 61,000,000,000 
eggs, and we all like an egg with our tea, 
but in the heat of combat this is forgot- 
ten by the devoted men who have 
courted lumbago tilling their little bit 
of soil, and it is estimated that between 
Jan. 1 and Dec. 31 of any given year 
a total of 381,000,000,000,000 stones, 
bottles and copies of the Saturday 
Evening Post are thrown at hens which 
have wandered in from next door and 
started to take pot luck, missing 
364,000,000,000,000 times. 

American motorists, the book informs 
us, travelled 603,000,000,000,000 miles 
in 1957, but this figure will be smaller in 
1958, for Ramon Butler of Los Angeles 
has had his licence taken away and 
Samuel Montgomery of New Bruns- 
wick, N.J., has become discouraged and 
is not planning to do much in the 
driving line for awhile. 

Ramon Butler is the young fellow who 
was jerked before the tribunal of Judge 
Thomas D. Griffith the other week, 
accused of driving ninety-three miles an 
hour in spite of the tooting of the police 
cars which were chasing him across 
California. 

“Why didn’t you stop?” asked Judge 
Griffith. 

“IT couldn’t, your honour,” said 
Ramon with a simple candour which 
became him well. “I didn’t have any 
brakes.” 

What has depressed Samuel Mont- 
gomery is an experience he had with his 
car one night not long ago. Running out 
of petrol on Plum Street, New Bruns- 
wick, he pulled up, got a tin from the 
back and started pouring its contents 
into the tank. It was as he was doing 
this that he seemed to hear a voice 
whisper in his ear “ Have a care, Samuel, 
you may be spilling the stuff,” so he lit a 
match and held it down near the place 
where the petrol goes in, and the next 
thing he knew he was sitting thirty 
yards down the street with that odd 
feeling one gets sometimes that Judg- 
ment Day has unexpectedly arrived. He 
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cannot explain why, he will tell you if 
you ask him, but the episode has left him 
with a curious distaste for motoring, 
and he proposes to stay indoors from 
now on and catch up with his reading. 


The turning worm is always an 
agreeable spectacle, and anybody who 
has anything to do with television must 
have received with three rousing cheers 
the news that at long last one of these 
rating concerns is being sued by an 
indignant broadcasting corporation. 
The village Hampdens in question are 
the WLEA people up in Hornell, New 
York State, their complaint being that 
the rating agency stated that WWHG, a 
rival station, was doing twice as much 
business as WLEA and, when asked 
how they arrived at these figures, 
refused to~answer except to say that 
they had “ made a survey.” 

A rating agency’s idea of making a 
survey of the population of the United 
States is to ring up a thousand citizens 
and ask them what they are viewing at 
the moment, so the survey of a town of 
the size of Hornell was probably one 
telephone call. “It is thoroughly valid 























dot 


scientifically,” they say, “to project a 
small sample.”’ Little wonder that John 
Crosby, the sleepless television watcher 
of the New York Herald-Tribune, calls 


_ratings idiotic and chafes visibly at the 


thought that they dominate a billion- 
dollar industry, as they unquestionably 
do. Sponsors accept them without a 
question, and a performer who gets a 
low rating soon finds himself sewn up in 
a sack and dropped into the local 
equivalent of the Bosphorus. It makes 
John Crosby sorer than all get out. 

“The normal newspaper procedure,” 
he says, alluding to the suit, “would 
have been to call the rating firm and say 
‘You ’re getting sued. What’s your side 
of the story?’, but, following their 
system, I didn’t have to. I just screamed 
across the city room to a copy boy ‘Who 
do you suppose is right in this litiga- 
tion?’ ‘The other fellow,’ he screamed 
back. Well, it’s a small sample, but we 
have the word of that rating expert that, 
projecting a small sample, it represents 
171,000,000 of you guys.” 

As the matter is still sub judice I can 
make no comment, except to say that I 
hope those chiselling hornswogglers— 
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I use the words in a Pickwickian sense— 
get soaked for millions and that ere 
long my taxicab will be splashing them 
with mud as they beg their bread in the 
gutter. 


I was speaking some time ago of 
the dance hall on Broadway which an- 
nounced itself as the 


MOST EXCLUSIVE PLACE IN TOWN 
EVERYBODY WELCOME 


There is now a sign on their door: 


CLEAN AND DECENT DANCING 
EVERY NIGHT EXCEPT SUNDAY 


Obviously, the wilder element are 
telling one another, that is the night to 
catch them. 


B B 


‘Tan Carmichael has a look of permanent 
bewilderment etched upon his face ... What 
he has to be bewildered about I am not 
sure.. . . He has money in the bank; a 
Mercedes-Benz: a house in Hampstead, and 
a fat contract. And abroad he is the best- 
known British comedy actor since Alec 
Guinness . . ...— Sunday Express 


There’s five reasons? 
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THE BRITISH CHARACTER—TWENTY. YEARS ON 


Admirers of PONT who remember how, 
in PUNCH during the nineteen-thirties, 
he transfixed the British character on the 
point of his pen and subjected it to merci- 
less examination sometimes write wistfully 
asking how his comments would fit the 
British character of the post-war world. 
The answer is, they seem to fit as neatly as 
ever; the only thing is that in some cases 
they need a 


slight readjustment in 


interpretation. To demonstrate this, we 


propose to reprint some of the classic 
PONT drawings week by week with a short 
commentary to bring them up to date. 


Here are the first two. 


HE drawing above first appeared 
in Punch in April 1937. 

Plus ¢a change . . . The gentleman on 
the left, who has been representing a 
safe Conservative constituency in Par- 
liament for longer than seems possible, 
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Political Apathy. 


* is still unable to strike any answering 


spark from his companion. With that 
calm assurance that Conservative Mem- 
bers of Parliament manage so convin- 
cingly he has told him, “as simply as he 
knows how,” about the Rent Act, and 
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Tendency to be embarrassed by foreign currencies. 
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the European Common Market, and the 
credit squeeze, and the U.S. rocket 
sites, and the recent changes in the 
Cabinet; but the silly chap seems to 
take no interest in anything more 
important than the batting order of the 
English eleven in the forthcoming series 
of Tests with New Zealand. 


The drawing below first appeared in 
October 1936. With the possible ex- 
ception of the ladies’ hats it is as 
current now as it was then. 

The two ladies set off on their tour of 
the chateaux of the Loire in the finn 
belief that a hundred pounds’ worth of 
francs between them would see them 
through. After a fortnight of the most 
expensive living in Europe they find 
themselves on the train on their last lap 
with no French money at all to tip the 
porter with. They have offered him one 
of the English pound notes they have 
been saving for the fare home from 
Victoria, knowing quite well that this is 
against the law, but cannot quite bring 
themselves to accept his rate of 
exchange of five hundred francs to 
the pound (which of course involves 
his keeping all of it and leaving them 
more or less penniless for the rest of 
the journey). 
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And I am Ready to Depart 


when the politician looks at the 
firm, deferential faces round his 
desk and the hungry faces round the 
Cabinet table and wants to get away 
from it all; but politics is the art of 
getting pressed into doing what you 
want. The politician therefore resigns 
upon a public issue, preferably one that 
will leave him high and dry when the 
future engulfs his late colleagues. One 
can imagine one of those small, inner 
voices that are so helpful to statesmen 
murmuring to Mr. Thorneycroft “ First 
some pantomimes and then, perhaps, 
winter sports. You will be rested and 
Rab will be tired when the succession 
becomes vacant.” 
Resignation gave Sir Anthony Eden 
and Mr. Aneurin Bevan and Mr. Harold 
Wilson a well-timed boost up their 


Sen the there comes a point 


When a Politician Resigns 


Party ladder; but it does not always 
work. Lord Conesford, ten years after 
he resigned his Parliamentary Secretary- 
ship, was still only a Parliamentary 
Secretary. Perhaps it was the penalty 
for premature anti-Stalinism. On the 
other hand, Sir Stafford Cripps, who 
might well have been Prime Minister if 
he had lived, not only resigned from the 
War Cabinet but was actually expelled 
from the Labour Party. Lord Salisbury 
resigned once from the Chamberlain 
Government and has resigned once, so 
far, from the Macmillan Government. 
The chief effect of this has been to 
implant firmly in the minds of news- 
paper readers that his nickname is 
“Bobbity.” Obviously the follow-up is 


all-important. 


By R. G. G. PRICE! 


The great thing about resignations 
is that they jerk the public attention 
back to politics, which makes them a 
valuable part of British political life. 
Until the doctrine of the Collective 
Responsibility of the Cabinet evolved, 
resigning did not have much to it. 
Instead of tottering the Ministry would 
simply say ‘Oh, has Fred gone?” and 
carry on feuding among themselves. 
When the doctrine began to crystallize, 
all sorts of people, like Palmerston and 
Huskisson, resigned, but generally, 
owing to confusion during the realign- 
ment of Parties, because of finding 
themselves in the wrong Cabinet rather 
than the Cabinet in the wrong. The 
modern period perhaps began with an 
odd resignation of Gladstone’s. When he 
left the Government over the grant to 
Maynooth he suggested that the Prime 
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“Did you know armadillos always have litters of four, of which two are identical twins of the same sex?” 
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Minister should make him Ambassador 
to Florence. The point seemed to 
contemporaries a small one; someone, 
described in Morley’s Life as “a 
journalistic wag,’’ compared him to 
a lady’s footman jumping off a Great 
Western train at forty miles an hour 
merely to pick up his hat. 

There are certain tests for a 
resignation to become classical. (a) It 
must be due to disagreement over policy, 
not to ill-health, misfortune or dis- 
honesty. (b) It must not be a disguised 
sacking, like, the kind of resignation 
where the Minister’s letter explains 
that he simply must give more time to 
his family business. (c) It must shake 
the Government, however slightly. 

There are resignations that fulfil these 


conditions yet have not stuck in the 
public memory. ‘The resignations of 
Morley and Burns from the Cabinet on 
war with Germany in 1914, John 
Simon’s resignation on Conscription, 
Austen Chamberlain’s quixotic resig- 
nation from the India Office because 
he was technically responsible for the 
breakdown of the Indian Army medical 
services on the Mesopotamian front, 
the resignation of Sir Charles Trevelyan 
from the second Labour Government on 
the ground that it was not a Labour 
Government, and the gradual withdrawal 
of the Samuelite Liberals from the 
National Government over the Ottawa 
Agreements have never sunk into 
political folklore. Gladstone’s has. 
Cranborne’s_ resignation over the 
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Disraeli Reform Bill in 1867 has 
retained interest because he was a 
future Prime Minister. Punch oddly 
remarked of his speech in the House: 
“He spoke in an earnest and -manly 
fashion, as English gentlemen always 
do when they are talking only of 
personal matters.”’ ‘The year 1886 was 
a good one for resignations. First 
Joseph Chamberlain resigned over 
Irish Home Rule and then Lord 
Randolph Churchill over Defence 
Estimates. It is comparatively rarely 
that two possible Prime Ministers who 
are fathers of Prime Ministers resign in 
the same year. Punch referred approv- 
ingly to Lord Randolph as “a comical 
elf.” In the debate that followed his 
resignation the Government spokesman 
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“Notice the way he carries his head... his fine markings . . 


said “The noble lord has not the 
shadow of a leg to stand upon.” In 
1903 Chamberlain resigned once more, 
though from a different Party. Punch, 
which had been rather casual about his 
previous resignation, now compared 
him to Lady Macbeth, a ventriloquist, 
Morgiana and a cow-puncher. 

The resignation of Sir Samuel Hoare 
over the Hoare-Laval Pact is remem- 
bered because of the inarticulate feeling 
it produced that it ought to have 


been the Cabinet who resigned. ‘The - 


resignation of his successor, Sir Anthony 
Eden, who neatly shifted from the 
sinking Chamberlain wing of the Party 
to the rising Churchill wing, got much 
more sustained publicity and was still 
folklore long after the Duff Cooper 
resignation over Munich had_ been 
forgotten (helped into oblivion, perhaps, 
by his curious tenure of the Ministry of 
Information which included reciting 
Macaulay’s Armada after the 9 o’clock 
news). The resignations of Mr. Aneurin 
Bevan and Mr. Harold Wilson seem to 
have converted them from solid Minister 
of Labour and President of the Board 
of Trade to shadow Foreign Secretary 
and Chancellor of the Exchequer; nor 
is the Premiership out of the question. 
Mr. Macmillan has not, as far as I 
remember, ever resigned from a Govern- 


. the set of his limbs.” 


ment; but he once refused the Con- 
servative whip. Sir Winston Churchill 
has, I think, managed only one resig- 
nation, during the First World War; 
but his absence from the Cabinet in the 
thirties was, in a way, a kind of 
anticipatory resignation. 

Of the many stories that hang around 


_ the departure of the eminent from their 


eminences my favourite is legal. Lloyd 
George wanted the Lord Chief Justice’s 
post for Gordon Hewart, and his 
announcement that Lord Trevethin was 
vacating it was thought to be impolitely 
prompt. When the Bar gathered in 
Court to welcome the new L.C.J. the 
Attorney-General expressed the hope 
that Lord Hewart would display the 
wisdom of Mansfield and the learning 
of Blackstone and the acumen of Coke, 
etc. Theobald Matthew added in a 
penetrating whisper, “And the resig- 
nation of Lord Trevethin.” 


B B 
Music Master 


(Sir John Barbirolli is to be offered the . 


Freedom of Manchester) 
INSCRIBE him in memory’s pages, 
A tithe of our debt repay: 
What London has thought for ages 
Manchester thinks to-day. 
). B. B. 
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LETTER 


To the Editor of Punch 
IR,—One thing that the Saunders- 
S Roe affair in the Isle of Wight has 
made clear is that the Govern- 
ment does not really understand the 
function of an aircraft industry in a 
modern democratic state. 

The days when aeroplane factories 
were established with no other object 
than to supply aeroplanes to the Ser- 
vices and the air-lines are past. The 
case has been well stated in a letter to 
The Times from Councillor Mark, the 
Chairman of the Cowes Urban District 
Council. “If the present crisis is to be 
dealt with on a realistic basis,’”’ he 
writes, “to prevent unemployment and 
hardship, then it does seem that there can 
be only one course and that is to continue 
the development of the S.R. 177.” 

This, sir, is right in the spirit of the 
age. The point is not that the $.R.177, 
excellent as it is, does not fulfil a felt 
want in the aeroplane world; the point 
is that building it will prevent hardship 
and unemployment in Cowes. 

Of course there is bound to be 
opposition in diehard circles. No doubt 
as soon as Saunders-Roe get the S.R. 
177s rolling off the production-lines, 
parking them on the grass outside the 
factory until they can get somebody to 
take them away, somebody will jump up 
in the House of Commons and demand 
what they are all for and whether they 
are not a great waste of public money. 
This is a completely reactionary view. 
The aeroplanes have got to be built, 
unless the Government is prepared to 
face the threat of redundancy in the 
factory, and it is not very realistic to 
complain simply because they are 
piling up at Cowes instead of being flown 
up and down by the Luftwaffe. It 
would, in fact, be more truly realistic to 
turn factories over to building unwanted 
aircraft wherever redundancy is 
threatened. 

Possibly the ideal solution would be 
to declare war on somebody, when we 
would be glad to get aeroplanes from 
anywhere and everyone in Cowes 
would be working overtime. That 
would be realistic enough for anybody, 
though rather miserable for the Isle of 
Wight in the long run. 

I have the honour to be, sir, 

Your obedient servant, 
London, S.W. G. F. McENTEE 
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“What zealot, may I ask, lagged my pipes?” 
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In the City 


Mr. Tube’s Defence 
FTER being butted down a 
mountain slope by an angry goat 
recently that pacific hot-gospeller, Billy 
Graham, remarked to a questioning and 
solieitous journalist that all he had been 
able to do in self-defence was “‘to turn 
the other cheek.” Mr. Graham had no 
option in the matter—or rather it was 
what the Stock Exchange calls ‘“‘a one- 
way option.” There are two ways about 
a great debate which is now gripping the 
City on a highly practical manifestation 
of pacifism: whether or not the steel 
industry should defend itself against the 
threat of being renationalized if and 
when Labour is returned to power. 
Some steel chairmen believe in 
fighting, and very appropriately the 
battle has been opened by Mr. A. G. 
Stewart, the Chairman and Managing 
Director of the great tube manufacturers, 
Stewarts and Lloyds. He has said that 
the alarm should be sounded before it 
is too late; that the industry is tired of 
being treated like a shuttlecock; that 
an immediate result of the threat of 
nationalization is that capital for further 
expansion becomes more difficult to 
raise. And so Mr. Stewart at the next 
meeting of the company is to ask share- 
holders’ approval for a campaign of 
defence and enlightenment to counter 
nationalization. In fact ‘‘ Mister Tube” 
will follow the trail so successfully 
blazed by “‘ Mister Cube.” Other steel 
masters are lining up with Mr. Stewart. 
Mr. Harald Peake of the Steel Company 
of Wales has appealed for a five to seven 
year nationalization truce in the steel 
industry. Sir Walter Jones of the United 
Steel Companies has also gone into 
battle declaring opposition to any 
further interference with the ownership 
or management of the industry. 
There is no complete unanimity in the 
industry on the wisdom of waging such 
a campaign. In part the doubts are of 
philosophic character. Is an industry 
justified in using its shareholders’ money 
to fight a decision which, if it is taken, 
will presumably reflect the will of the 


majority? How consonant with demo- 
cracy is this procedure, especially as 
some of the shareholders (though no 
doubt a minority) are Socialists? In the 
case of ‘‘ Mister Cube” the campaign, a 
brilliant and successful combination of 
wit and wisdom, was waged by Tate and 
Lyle, which is still at heart a family 
business. These philosophic doubts can 
be set at rest. An industry is obviously 
well within its rights in enlightening 
public opinion and in moulding the 
views which it is hopéd will produce the 
right answer in 1959 or 1960. This is in 
keeping with the normal processes of 
democracy. 

The philosophy of the campaign may 
be right—but what about the tactics? 
It is evident that the fervour to national- 
we has lost a great deal of its allure in 
Labour ranks. Some people in the 
industry argue that a challenge to battle 
by the steelmasters will merely rekindle 
embers which, left alone, would soon 
have died out. 

Be that as it may, the need for a 
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On the Ice 


Curling 

O explain Curling as “Bowls on 
ice” is rather like explaining 
baseball as glorified rounders. ‘That is 
to say it seems a reasonable simplifica- 
tion but it’s not worth saying in the 
presence of an enthusiast, even if the 
rules are similar enough for someone 
who has never seen the game before to 
understand what is going on. The main 
differences between bowls and curling 
are that instead of a jack there is a 
“tee’”’ which is the centre of a series of 
concentric circles on the ice, and that 
members of a team are allowed to affect 
the progress of one of their stones 
along the ice by sweeping a path in 

front of it to make it travel farther. 
But the bowls-gaffe is nothing like as 
bad as any suggestion that curling is 
only an interesting survival, like cheese- 
rolling or bottle-kicking. For one thing 
the game is becoming international; it 
is true that the Royal Caledonian 
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decision one way or the other is self- 
evident. Uncertainty about the future 
of the industry is causing it grave 
financial damage. Mr. Strauss’s earlier 
vindictive threats to renationalize as 
soon as the Labour Party gets the chance 
and not to pay a penny more than it did 
the previous time were just wind and 
bluster. They have since keen sup- 
planted by the much more reasonable 
terms of the Labour Party’s “Industry 
and Society” pamphlet. But the echoes 
of the threat have depressed the prices 
of steel shares and made it hard to 
raise new capital on reasonable terms. 
The industry has every right to defend 
itself against a threat which it regards as 
an attack on the interests of its workers 
as well as those of its shareholders. If 
the campaign is criticized, let the critics 
recall the méchanceté of that animal 
which defends itself when it is attacked. 
If the campaign comes off, steel shares 
at their present prices would be about 
the cheapest securities on the stock 
markets. SLICKER 


Curling Club divides Great Britain 
into thirty-five areas, those in the Scuth 
West area ending “... Renfrew, Wig- 
town, England,” but there are several 
healthy clubs in English cities, only 
about half of whose members are Scots. 
Another healthy symptom is the 
preparedness of curlers to accept 
changes in the game; the discovery that 
it is possible to make a stone follow a 
curved path by rotating it about its 
vertical axis at the moment of delivery 
is only a hundred and fifty years old, 
and the development of indoor rinks 
(which means that the season now goes 
on from September to April instead of 
being just a meteorological phenomenon) 
is much more recent than that. And it is 
not five years since curling solved its 
“drag” problem with less fuss and 
greater efficiency than cricket looks like 
doing. A certain amount of slide at 
the moment of delivery had always 
been countenanced, but when a 
Canadian slid the whole length of the 
rink and put his stone down on the tee, 
the amount of permissible slide was 
quietly but firmly legislated for. 
Indoor ice is fast, but outdoor ice 
allows a greater curve to be put on the 
path of the stone; Swiss ice has both 
advantages. So anyone who is looking for 
a sport which not only has a noble 
history behind it but also provides an 
excuse for going to Kitzbuhl when one 
is past skiing might, as a start, stop 
thinking of curling as “only bowls on 
=.” PETER DICKINSON 





BOOKING OFFICE 


The Tender Passion 
Love. Stendhal. Translated by Gilbert and 


Suzanne Sale. Merlin Press, 21/- 


TENDHAL’S De l’Amour is not, 
~ on the whole, one of his most 

popular books, either among his 
fans or in that much wider circle where 
he is merely read as a famous French 
author. All the same it contains a mass 
of good things. It was first published 
in 1822 when he had just returned to 
Paris after his years in Italy, where 
he had fallen in love with Métilde 
Viscontini. This love was not returned, 
and Stendhal, then thirty-nine, wrote 
the book—or rather collected together 
these impressions and reflections on all 
kind of subjects—in a mood of consider- 
able dejection. This edition is a great 
improvement on the English translation 
which appeared about forty or fifty years 
ago. 

Stendhal himself is so strange and 
contradictory a figure that it is hard to 
make any simple statement about his 
gifts; but he has some claim to be 
considered the first writer to apply 
what are now called “psychological” 
methods. Although he regarded himself 
as a “romantic”—and certainly much 
of his approach to life was of a romantic 
kind—he also tried to write down how 
people actually behaved, and not some 
conventional picture of stylized human 
conduct as employed in the novels of 
his time. He is particularly interesting 
on the subject of love, because he 
thoroughly appreciated both the tender 
and the ruthless aspects of that passion. 
He was on the side of the Man of 
Feeling against the Don Juan; but he 
realized that the Don Juan scored up 
most of the points_on the board, even 
if those points were not always wholly 
valid ones. 

“Possession is nothing,” he writes, 
“only enjoyment matters”; and later, 
“A woman’s power lies only in the 
degree of unhappiness with which she 
can punish her lover.” 

His comments must of course be 
read against the background of the 








society in which he was accustomed to 
move: soldiers, bureaucrats, adventurers, 
meeting together in not outstandingly 
smart salons; Europe convulsed by the 
Napoleonic upheaval; France defeated, 
under a government coloured by un- 
enlightened clericalism. It was a water- 
shed, political, moral, even emotional. 





“Let us remember that beauty is the 
visible expression of character, of the 
moral make-up of a person; it has 
nothing to do with passion. Now 
passion is what we must have, and 
beauty can only suggest probabilities 
about a woman and about her self- 
possession. But the eyes of your pock- 
marked mistress are a wonderful reality 
which makes nonsense of all possible 
probabilities.” 

That is one side of the picture, 
certainly, but a few chapters later we are 
given yet another angle on this in- 
exhaustible subject: “That charming 
fellow Donézan said yesterday: ‘In 
my young days, and indeed until quite 
late in my life (for I was fifty in ’89), 
women used to powder their hair. I 
confess to you that a woman without 
powder is repugnant to me and always 
gives the impression of being a chamber- 
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maid who has not had time to finish 
her toilet.’” 

To this last remark Stendhal adds a 
most typically Stendhalian—and _in- 
finitely shrewd—comment: “This is 
the only argument against Shakespeare 
and in favour of the unities.” 

On the subject of Modesty he writes: 
“A woman in Madagascar thinks 
nothing of showing what is most 
carefully hidden here, but would die of 
shame rather than exhibit an arm.” 
He adds a note to his chapter on 
Jealousy: “An academy should be 
established in Philadelphia for the 
exclusive purpose of gathering material 
for the study of man in the state of 
nature. This should be done now, 
before these strange tribes become 
extinct.” 

Where Stendhal shows less than his 
usual grasp is in a lack of understanding 
of the fundamental nature of much of 
the material with which he deals. 
Nineteenth-century optimism infected 
even his sceptical view of human nature. 
“Nothing will be so beautiful, just or 
happy as the moral atmosphere of 
France in about 1900.” He believed that 
a more liberal attitude towards marriage 
would put everything right; so much so 
that he even suggests (perhaps not very 
seriously) that a woman who had freely 
chosen a husband, and then committed 
adultery, should be sent to prison for 
life. 

Stendhal’s Love can be opened on any 
page and read with pleasure. There is 
always something unexpected. ‘The 
more a man has the gifts of a great 
artist, the more he should aspire to 
titles and decorations as a protective 
rampart against the world.” How 
different from what is usually said on 
that subject. It must have been 
enjoyable to have gone to get a passport 
from him when he was French consul 
at Civatavecchia—enjoyable, that is, 
provided one had been tipped off that 
he was a man of letters, and it 
was not one of those innumerable 
occasions when he had slipped away on 
leave without meticulously reporting 
the matter. ANTHONY POWELL 
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Voss. Patrick White. 

woode, 16/- 

Mr. White’s earlier novel The Tree of 
Man owed so much to D. H. Lawrence 
that it read at times like pastiche. His new 
and widely acclaimed work, Voss, shows 
a remarkable advance. Its poetical and 
spiritual qualities produce a flavour that 
we shall in future recognize as peculiarly 
this author’s own. 

Mr. White is not an original writer 
but he is an exceptionally powerful one. 
loss gives us the old romantic story of a 
man turning his back on society to find 
fulfilment in untamed nature. Nature, 
in the shape of the Australian desert 
which Voss and his followers start out 
in 1845 to cross for the first time, is given 
little showing here. The discomforts of 
the journey are acutely conveyed; its 
background remains vague. The author’s 
intention undoubtedly is the exploration 
of the explorer Voss and it is a measure 
of his power that he can involve us in a 
character whose egoism, vanity and 
nagging cruelty are so often hateful to us. 
Mr. White has been likened to Tolstoy 
but I doubt whether Tolstoy would have 
approved his many affectations of style. 
His new novel is an impressive book but 
whether it is a great one only time can 
reveal. oO. M. 


Eyre and Spottis- 


Lord Grimthorpe, 1816-1905. Peter 

Ferriday. John Murray, 21/- 

Except as an able lawyer and a gifted 
inventor of clocks and locks—among his 
devices was one which jammed a 
lavatory door until the cistern had 
flushed—Edmund Beckett Denison was 
a dangerous amateur. A man of great 
drive and little taste, unscrupulous in 
controversy, he has left us mainly the 
Westminster clock, Big Ben and the 
bungled restoration of St. Alban’s 
cathedral in the dubious circumstances 
of a bought faculty. He fought for the 
deceased wife’s sister, wrote endlessly to 
The Times in an extremely lively style, 
and, although the Chancellor of York, was 
a constant pain in the neck of the 
episcopacy. 

Mr. Ferriday tells us little more of the 
man himself than that he was a punc- 
tilious Sabbatarian, who left two million 
pounds after living on boiled beef and 
fruit tart. ‘The book does not aim at 
biography but at a record of Victorian 
battle and scandal. Much of it is enter- 
taining, but its cynically jocular approach 
to privilege puts its objectivity somewhat 
in doubt. E. O. D. K. 
Portugal. Roy Campbell. Max Reinhardt, 

21/- 

This posthumously published work of 
Roy Campbell has all the characteristic 
marks of his style—a good deal of 


irrelevance, a good deal of somewhat 
adolescent boasting about his physical 
feats, and a good deal of abuse of any 
who are made in a different mould from 
his. There are those know-all aides that 
are so often as inaccurate as they are 


irrelevant (‘“‘Prince William Rospigliosi, 
now orange-farming himself in Southern 
Rhodesia”). ‘There are a few sentences 
of somewhat repellent brutality (“ Made 
short work of them with cold steel .. . 
I had hardly finished cleaning my 
bayonet on the grass”), but when Roy 
Campbell writes of what he loves— 
horses or poetry—he writes well. It is 
in his chapters on Portuguese poetry and 
Portuguese prose that he has taken most 
pains to keep to the point. Where he is 
not interested in a subject he leaves it 
out. You would get no hint from this 
book that there is any architecture in 
Portugal. One could hardly guess that 
this book and that of Mr. Sacheverell 
Sitwell were about the same country. 

C. H. 


| <-“% AT THE GALLERY 


The Age of Louis XIV 
(RoyaAL ACADEMY) 

NEW and effective note has recently 

been struck among the photographs 

of ladies’ undies lining the walls of 
London’s Underground moving. stair- 
cases. It is the introduction of a coloured 
reproduction of a sober painting by 
Georges de La Tour advertising the 
present R.A. show (which closes on 
March 9). As an old master, La Tour 
is anewcomer. Born in 1593 (died 1652), 
his star began to rise during World War I, 
and continued to de so with an acknow- 
ledged ceuvre of still only fifteen works. 
As nine of these are now at the R.A. I 
may be forgiven for stressing the interest 
in this individual artist. A. skilled 
technician whose early work has been 
sometimes mistaken for that of Velasquez 
or Murillo, La ‘Tour came under the 
spell of figures seen in candle-light. Such 
is the magic of La Tour that we too 
become quickly intrigued by the quite 
simple effects of light and _ shade 
registered, and relieved and rested by an 
unusual sense of peace and _ stillness 
engendered in these nocturnal scenes. 
When so much is offered we can readily 
excuse a certain woodenness in the 
drawing of some of his figures, particularly 
when they are sunk in shadow. Nothing 
could be further from the life of the 
court and Versailles than the world 
conjured up by La Tour, whose spiritual 
home was the north, and who passed his 
life in Lorraine. 

Other paintings which will appeal to 
the ever-growing ranks of the intelli- 
gentsia are by the brothers Le Nain, highly 
skilled realistic painters, while there are 


also paintings and drawings by Poussin’ 


and Claude. The show, however, is by 
no means dominated by paintings, and 
both the large gallery No. 3 and two 
other rooms are almost entirely hung with 
tapestries which make both an admirable 
introduction and background to the 
large bust of the formidable Louis XIV 
himself in the centre hall by Coysevox. 
By a coincidence a portrait of another 
formidable monarch has lately come to 
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London—namely Holbein’s cartoon of 
Henry VIII, formerly at Chatsworth and 
now at the National Portrait Gallery. 
Note.—In addition the new Rem- 
brandt at the National Gallery (from 
Chatsworth), English Water-colours at 
Agnew’s, and a contemporary show of 
great variety at the Leicester Galleries 
should fill to repletion the most ardent 
art lover. ADRIAN DAINTREY 


AT THE BALLET 


The Burrow (COVENT GARDEN) 


HE burrow which gives the title to 
Kenneth Macmillan’s new and un- 
expectedly melodramatic ballet is a 
hiding place under a sloping attic roof. 
Its only window is screened and its only 
door is a magnet of morbid fascination. 
A heterogeneous group of fear-ridden 
people occupy a squalid room lit by a 
single naked electric bulb which, when it 
flickers, freezes the group into moment- 
ary agony of suspense. The setting and 
the drama of hunted humanity in hiding 
may well have been inspired by The 
Diary of Anne Frank, for they create a 
similar atmosphere of brooding fatality. 
But as this is a silent drama enacted in 
terms of the dance it raises again the 
question of the fitness of the medium for 
any contribution of lasting worth to 
ballet. The Burrow is, alas! inescapably 
topical, but in its artistic existence it 
seems bound to be ephemeral. 
A few of the dancers emerge as well- 
defined dramatis persone. Anne Heaton, 
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for instance, as a woman distraught to the 
verge: of hysteria; Donald Britton as a 
cheerful ass who assumes a mission to 
keep the party's spirits up by his fooling; 
Lynn Seymour and Donald Macleary as 
a pair of adolescent lovers for whom there 
is no quiet corner in the wretched attic; 
and Noreen Sopwith as a child with a 
skipping-rope only half aware of the 
emotions she cannot wholly share. 

Mr. Macmillan’s choreography pro- 
vides the characters with movements 
which are often eloquent enough to 
conjure up the mood and communicate 
the idea of tension, but there is little 
which is memorable as dance and there 
is nothing which develops the opening 
situation. By using existing music by 
Frank Martin, which up to a point is 
fitting enough, Mr. Macmillan seems to 
me to have handicapped himself. A tense, 
dramatic ballet such as The Burrow 
cries out for its own musical setting 
composed in close collaboration with the 
choreographer. It does not find inspir- 
ation in the score and it does not interpret 
it. As a result the moment on which the 
curtain falls—the dreaded hollow knock- 
ing on the door—was almost emptied of 
tragedy by the unawareness, as it were, of 
the music. 

The piece was warmly received and is 
certainly the most arresting and original 
of the three new works which the junior 
company of the Royal Ballet has given us 
in its all-too-short London season. As it 
now resunies its provincial touring, after 





filling Covent Garden at every perform- 
ance, the young company may well feel 
that it has made good its title to be 
completely assimilated with the rest of 
Royal Ballet. 

Anne Heaton, its leading member, has 
shown herself outstanding in Giselle 
(excelling, which is rare, as the pathetic 
wraith of the village girl in the second 
“part) and in the principal role in Syl- 
phides. A revival of Andrée Howard’s 
Veneziana left little if anything to prefer 
in its performance by the original com- 
pany. Margaret Lee, in particular, 
achieved distinction in the grand manner 
in Violetta Elvin’s part of La Favorita. 

C. B. Mortiock 


, AT THE PLAY 
Lysistrata 


4 
acl (RoyaL Court) 


HAT with The Rape of the Belt, 
and now Lysistrata, men and their 
vanities are taking a sad drubbing 
in the London theatre. Little women and 
good wives, who can’t be expected to 
understand the solemn mysteries of war 
and politics, are definitely two up; and all 
the more joyfully because it is to the 
cunning deployment of femininity and 
not to the melancholy excesses of 
feminism that this score is owed. 
Written nearly twenty-four centuries 
ago, when here we were still clubbing 
mugwumps in the swamps of Pimlico, 
Lysistrata is a brilliant comedy that 


at 





[Lysistrata 


Lysistrata—JOAN GREENWOOD 
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makes a very important and healthy 
assertion. It cuts ruthlessly through the 
cocoon of words in which we wrap our 
hypocrisies to point out that in spite of 
all his splendid pretensions man _ is 
nevertheless an animal, and that few 
animals are prepared to sacrifice the 
simple comforts of love for anything on 
earth, not even for power and glory. 
Faced with a shrewdly-organized bed- 
room lock-out by their women, the 
soldiers of Athens and Sparta collapse 
miserably, forgetting their cherished 
squabbles in a common hunger. 

For its bawdry Lysistrata is denied 
even to the erudite reconnaissance of the 
Classical Sixths. Certainly I have seen 
nothing franker on the stage, and one 
scene makes mincemeat of the whole 
position of the Lord Chamberlain, by 
whom I take it Aristophanes is reluctantly 
hallowed as a classic. This translation, 
by Dudley Fitts, is pretty true to the 
original and dodges none of the issues. 
But although parish outings might do 
well to avoid the Royal Court, dis- 
tinctions must be drawn; all the differ- 
ence in the world lies between the grubby 
little commercial comedy, whose sole 
point is its smut, and a play using an 
outrageous theme to arrive ata valid 
philosophical conclusion. Without being 
verbally very witty (at least in this 
translation), much of Lysistrata is riot- 
ously funny. It is civilized and timeless 
as well, and inspired by a sanity which 
we can envy. 

This production comes in from Frank 
Hauser’s lively theatre at Oxford, with 
almost everything in its favour, including 
sympathetic direction and decoration by 
two able Greeks. With many unobtrusive 
touches Minos Volanakis adds to the 
force of the comedy. He brings a light 
note almost of modern revue satire to the 
traditional chorus, and employs Thomas 
Eastwood’s near-Greek music discreetly. 
If it be his fault that Lysistrata has to 
wait for her accent until the third 
syllable, which sounds appallingly clumsy, 
that is my only complaint. The gay 
three-tiered set by Nicholas Georgiadis 
holds its attraction all through the 
evening, and his dresses are immensely 
becoming. 

The recruiting of the women under 
Lysistrata’s cool leadership, the capture 
of the Acropolis and the first repulse of 
the men fill up the first half amusingly 
enough; but it is the second, with its 
discovery of blackleg women, its feline 
teasing of a desperate husband and 
the mounting indignity of the men, that 
gives us Aristophanes at full bore. Joan 
Greenwood’s slightly mocking drawl sits 
Lysistrata well, and the brains and the 
nerve are there; in the matter of horse- 
power she fails a little only in her big 
speech of ultimatum. Patricia Burke, 


Patricia Marmont and Natasha Parry are 
lieutenants to reckon with, and George 
Benson as the fuming magistrate and 
Gary Raymond as the thwarted husband 
But one 


are the right men for the job. 
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of the joys of this production is that the 
individual reactions of a large cast appear 
to have been worked out with care. 


Recommended 
(Dates in brackets refer to Punch reviews) 
Several exciting newcomers have sud- 
denly jabbed the London theatre into 
fresh life. The Old Vic ignores the 
calendar successfully with A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream (8/1/58). The 
Happy Man (Westminster—25/12/57), 
The Rape of the Belt (Piccadilly— 
18/12/57), and Dinner With the Family 
(New—9/10/57) are three comedies of 
distinction, the last an Anouilh with a 
dash of bitters. Eric KEOWN 


\\_¢* AT THE PICTURES 


XY Davy—Baby Face Nelson 

F the assumption is justified that 

show-business people are often like 

that in private life too, stories about 
them can hardly be blamed for their 
tendency towards sentimentality and 
over-emphasis. ‘These are the faults of 
Davy (Director: Michael Relph), which 
otherwise has a great deal of good in it. 

The story is quite simple and senti- 
mental in outline. Davy (Harry Secombe) 
is a member, and the most important 
member, of a slapstick variety act, but he 
has a splendid natural singing voice, 
good enough to get him an audition at 
Covent Garden. The film opens at the 
London music-hall where the act is 
performing, and shows how important his 
performance is as a part of it and how 
important he as a person is in holding it 
together. Things are beginning to go 
well for the act, and they see prospects of 
a certain fame; and. when the other 
members of it hear about Davy’s 
audition they are dismayed and angered 
by the thought that he may be in a 
position to leave them and go on to 
success by himself. Even the possibility 
of his leaving is enough to make the act 
begin to fall apart. He has his audition, 
he is immensely tempted when it proves 
to be a success . . . but family affection 
and sympathy for the others make him 
give up his great chance. 

Yes, a simple sentimental story; but 
the detail is good and well done, even 
though it is the sort of detail we have seen 
before, and though the characters are 
pretty obvious types without any depth 
they are skilfully presented. This exact 
script, with hardly an alteration, might 
have been used for a film twenty years 
ago; but I suggest that, made in the 
terms of twenty years ago, it would now 
seem insufferable, whereas made in the 
terms of to-day, with the subtle differ- 
ences in style of performance and 
presentation of scene (all the things that 
build up into “atmosphere”) that we 
have gradually, unconsciously grown 
used to since then, it is quite worth 
seeing. There is sentimental over- 
emphasis: at the end, the rubbing-in of 
the point by Davy’s earnest answers to 








(Davy 


Davy—Harry SECOMBE 


an interminable series of innocent ques- 
tions from his small nephew. ‘There is 
formula stuff: the tired old situation 
that provides a young friendly girl for 
the hero to meet and make friends with 
as both wait for some ordeal. But 
Mr. Secombe’s simple, warm-hearted 
portrait of Davy, certain other acting 
sketches (including Alexander Knox’s of 
a Beechamesque conductor), and well- 
observed, entertaining detail (the Covent 
Garden barmaids casually joining in 
what they can hear of the opera rehearsal) 
—these are enough to carry it. 


Baby Face Nelson (Director: Don 
Siegel) is rather an odd work. A stern 
off-screen voice at the beginning an- 
nounces it as the “ re-creation of an era’”’; 
it is, in fact, a period piece about the 
gangsters of the early nineteen-thirties, 
and particularly that one of them known 
as Baby Face Nelson, chief representative 
of a type the voice describes acidly as 
“trigger-happy punks.’’ We see him as 
he develops into one of these, wildly 
using his “‘ chopper” or sub-machine-gun 
on the slightest provocation, ready to kill 
a man for not stepping out of his way; 
but the piece is in effect almost a clinical 
study, for a character with this dominat- 
ing trait must occupy the same sort of 
place in a story about human beings as a 
convulsion of nature. One’s sympathies 
are not engaged by any of the people 
here, only one’s curiosity and interest in 
whatever outrageous thing is going to 
happen next. 

As a quite cold story of violence and 
action, then, the film is well, grimly, 
harshly told, with touches of bitter 
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humour, in a style that recalls some of 
the powerful gangster films made in its 
period. Mickey Rooney is properly 
intimidating as the little scoundrel 
himself. His girl (Carolyn Jones), 
almost the only woman in the large cast, 
is for most of the picture called on to do 
little but unquestioningly help him to 
bash people and to drive his getaway car; 
but at last, at his request, she dutifully 
bumps him off. 
* * * * * 

Survey 
(Dates in brackets refer to Punch reviews) 

In London: the Indian Pather Panchali 
(1/1/58) is outstanding. (This week an 
earlier Indian one called Munna was 
press-shown, and some critics have 
inexplicably found it equally impressive ; 
to me it seemed in comparison almost 
juvenile, stuffed with the conventions of 
thirty years ago, and—apart from one or 
two moments of interesting detail—as 
boring as anything I ever saw in my life.) 
The Bridge on the River Kwai (16/10/57) 
has come back, with American laurels. 
The excellent colour musical The Pajama 
Game (18/12/57), the good uncon- 
ventional spy story Count Five and Die 
(8/1/58), the enjoyable farce Blue Murder 
at St. Trinian’s (1/1/58), and Around the 
World in Eighty Days (17/7/57) continue. 

Releases include a good handsome 
thriller, Stopover Tokyo (11/12/57); a 
well-done piece about motor-racing, The 
Devil’s Hairpin (8/1/58); and the in- 
describable The Story of Mankind 
(4/12/57), which has two or three 
intentionally comic scenes among a great 
deal of nominally serious stuff which is 
just as funny. RICHARD MALLETT 











ON THE AIR 


Bring Up the Girls! 


HAVE never been able to warm to 

a chorus-girl three inches high. I 

contend that the more you shrink 
her the less successfully she will fulfil 
her function in entertainment—which, 
let ’s face it, :c aharmlessly erotic function, 
and very nice too. I have therefore noted 
with pleasure that television producers 
are abandoning their attempts to repro- 
duce a traditional stage chorus line on 
the little screen. ‘Those long lines of 
minute blobs, capering in unison like a 
maniac frieze, were meaningless. ‘The 
tendency now is to concentrate on three 
or four figures at a time, with the result 
that the camera can operate at a closer 
range, and we can see what the girls are 
made of. From this it has been but a 
short step to devising more imaginative 
routines, involving the use of attractive 
young ladies who can dance as well as 
kick, and the result is something you 
can’t experience anywhere but on tele- 
vision. I may be simple, but it seems to 
me that this is the sort of thing that 
television is for, and the sooner the 
powers that be stop trying to imitate all 
kinds of stage shows (oh, those melancholy 
Brian Rix manglings of Ben Travers!) 
the nearer they’ll get to treating tele- 
vision as a new medium. After all, it’s 
been a new medium now for close on a 
quarter of a century: high time something 
was stirring. 

I.T.V. are still ahead of B.B.C. in this 
matter of chorus-girls. Auntie B.B.C. 
would have us believe that her young 
ladies are very nice—you could trust your 
husband with any one of them: and I’m 
damned if that’s a healthy approach to 
the subject. The Toppers, for instante, 
may now and then wear skirts that don’t 
quite hide their bottoms, but they’re 
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soon reassuringly back all muffled up as 
bunny-rabbits, or sailormen, or doggies, 
with their great big white shoes and their 
kid-sister smiles, and only the nicest sort 
of sex-appeal. It’s a relief to turn to 
I.T.V.’s bouncing sirens, who make no 
bones about what they’re there for, and 
bring a breath of honest carnality into the 
sitting-room. If that’s what we zant in 
the sitting-room (it’s debatable), let’s 
have it done properly, with no holds 
barred. 

Higher up the cultural ladder, Wolf 
Mankowitz’s new series Conflict (Asso- 
ciated Rediffusion) dares to bring an 
intelligent chin-wag into the sitting- 
room—no phony fireworks, no fancy 
“production,” just a quarter of an hour’s 
thoughtful conversation. His opening 
discussion (with Malcolm Muggeridge) 


was admirable. The billing (‘‘ Wolf 


Mankowitz in Conflict with So-and-so”’) 


is misleading, and should be altered if 


the rest of the series is to follow the same 
pattern. 


To judge by the first of the new Jack 
Benny programmes (B.B.C.) it would 
seem that this sad-faced stalwart is less 
funny in situation comedy than he is 
with a stooge and a fiddle in front of the 
tabs. All the same, he can carry a 
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twenty-five minute -show—and few of 
our native comics have managed that 
successfully. 


The gobblers-up of ephemeral pulp- 
magazine blood-and-thunder continue 
to be indulged without let or hindrance. 
Berkely Mather’s Big Guns series opened 
with a tale that schoolboys might have 
tolerated twenty vears ago, although it 
seemed to be aimed at to-day’s adults. 
Ah, well—at least it didn’t plumb the 
same sorry depths as Mark Saber. And 
at least there was no attempt to keep the 
author’s name quiet. I notice that this 
is a growing tendency in TV Times. 
For example, in Hour of Suspense on 
January 2 there was a playlet, called 
Cross Current, of marvellously unrelieved 
puerility, and the TV Times kept mum 
about who wrote it. I can tell you, 
though, because I read the credits. It 
was a Mr. Harold Jackbloom, and I hope 
he’s duly sorry. Henry TURTON 
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R. BUTLER’s serious talk to 
M farmers about the need for 

moderation in pressing for 
guaranteed prices is obviously a process 
of softening-up, preparing them for the 
full effect of Mr. Heathcoat Amory’s 
switch from Minister of Agriculture to 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

B 


ELABORATE measures for Mr. Khrush- 
chev’s comfort and safety have been 
planned for his forthcoming visit to 
Cairo. It is thought that similar 
arrangements may te left behind in 
Moscow, considering what happened 
to Marshal Zhukov while he was away. 

B 


As news, the Evening Standard 
diarist’s revelation that the chairman of 


General Electric has four 
luncheons in his five-day week seems on 
the tame side; unless it is making the 
point that he has one less than other big 
business men. 


business 


B 


HaTFIELD houses of the same design 
as those whose roofs were ripped off by 
gales are having loads of sandbags piled 
on them, says the Star, and adds that 
certain consultations will take place 
before the official report on the earlier 
damage will be published. How many 
loads of sandbags are piled on that? 


x) 


IN a cartoon from the Berliner 
Morgenblatt reproduced in The Times, 
Mr. Bulganin is shown launching a 
guided pen from a ramp which has an 
ink-bottle labelled “Rot” beside it. 


E 
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This seems to dismiss for good any 
ideas about the unmanageability of the 
German tongue. 

B 


Fret Street art departments are still 
chuckling reminiscently over the good 





$a 


time everyone had at London Airport 
when a press photographer photo- 
graphed press photographers photo- 
graphing Lord Hailsham photographing 
press photographers. 


B 


Modesty Corner 
“The miner is one of the finest citizens 
anywhere in the world. I am one of them, 
and I know.’’—Sir James Bowman, Chair- 
man, National Coal Board 


B 


No doubt the employer concerned is 
pleased with the Chief Inspector of 
Factories’ praise for installing shower- 
baths and clothing lockers and soon 
having his men “arriving in smart 
suits and going home looking as if they 
have not been to work at all.” Other 
employers are asking what shower-baths 
and clothing-lockers have to do with it. 


B 
MANY sportsmen were misled by a 
remark in The Times that last week’s big 


oe tt 





fight at the Empress Hall was part of 

the struggle for supremacy between 

promoters Levene and Solomons. They 
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had hoped that at last the impresarios 
themselves would get up there and 
exchange a bit of punishment. 


B 


THE bold B.B.C. plan to challenge 
ITV’s “Emergency—Ward 10” with a 
series of television transmissions from 
real hospitals failed for lack of courage, 
and a golden chance was lost... It 
was decided to put the programmes on 
film, in case viewers might see someone 
“die while TV cameras were watching.” 


B 


ACCORDING to a _ survey by the 
Institute of Advanced Motorists, women 





over forty form the least efficient group 
of drivers. Women can’t decide which 
of these charges to deny. 


B 


ORGANIZERS of a War Museum in 
Tokyo recently gave the world a 
reminder of Japanese toughness and 
determination by asking America to 
part with a captured Zero fighter, as 
Japan hadn’t got one. Many nations, 
rather than pursue things this far, 
would have parted with the idea of a 
war museum. 


B 


BEAtitude 


‘Tue B.E.A. ’plane of the future 
Will be a remarkable sight, 
With De Havilland wings on the left 
side 
And Bristol wings on the right, 
An Avro body and (so we’re told) 
All to be paid for with Fairey gold. 











Extreme 


F it takes my advice this planet will 
l forget all about ballistic missiles, 

poison gases and bacteriological 
weapons and start worrying about the 
weather. Scientists are beginning to 
change their tack: having convinced 
themselves that I.C.B.M.s and so on 
are immoral, unethical or unzsthetic 
they are turning their minds to some- 
thing called the peaceful uses of atomic 
energy and are proposing to dabble in 
meteorology. 

The Earth’s weather, they say, is 
unorganized and slipshod. Some areas 
have too much rain or sunshine, others 
not enough. Mountains get in the way 
of rain-bearing winds, snow cover 
restricts the absorption of solar energy, 
ocean currents are apt to have a left- 
hand thread when a right-hand would 
be more beneficial, some seas are too 
salty, certain land masses have more 
cloud than is good for them, and so on. 

To put matters right is simplicity 
itself. A few peaceful H-bombs could 
knock down the Himalayas or the 
Pennines, .a few more could raise 
protective rain-dealing bumps round 
the Sahara, Gobi, Great Australian and 
Arizona deserts. A few harmless 
chemicals scattered over certain oceans 
(hexadecanol, an ingredient of lipstick, 
is mentioned as a likely candidate) would 
slow down evaporation and reduce 











Supe 


“Cabinets split over it!” 














Range Weather 


rainfall in neighbouring regions. Soot 
or coal-dust sprinkled over Antarctica 
(now there’s a job with security of 
tenure) would convert snowy waste into 
prime agricultural property. And with 
a little thermo-nuclear persuasion the 
ice-caps could be melted down 
completely. 

Let’s take a long-range peep at the 
forecasts then. The year is 1984 or 
thereabouts . . . 


New LONDON 
March 15 

“A ridge of high pressure is stationary 
over the British Isles and the drought 
is expected to continue. The Foreign 
Secretary, Mr. Ludovic Kennedy, made 
a forceful protest at U.N. to-day against 
the ‘buccaneering meteorological inter- 
ference’ of the U.S. and the U.S.S.R. 
He accused Russia, under Arab in- 
fluence, of diverting the Gulf Stream 
to the Mediterranean, and said that 
America’s unprovoked annexation of 
the Icelandic Front was ‘inexcusable.’” 

“There has been no rain in Britain 
for two hundred and eighty-seven days 
and reserves of Algerian wine are at a 
dangerously low level. ‘The Biscay sea- 
route is still open, but the drying up of 
the English Channel has put a frightful 
strain on British Railways. The great 
Mulberry harbour of Penzance is chock- 
a-block with shipping, most of it of 
Liberian and Indonesian origin. At 
Bow Street Police Station this morning 
a man was accused of moistening a 
sixpenny stamp with Chablis.” 


New New York (MONTANA) 

March 14 
“No change. The Pentagon’s latest 
regelation scheme for the northern 
polar region is proceeding according to 
plan. Russian interference is said to be 
‘slight.’ ‘The Low now covering the 
whole of North America shows no sign 
of movement and a further eight inches 
of rain fell during the night. A rumour 
that contact had been re-established 
with the fifty-thousand-odd people 
trapped in the Old New York subway 
system last year (when the Russians 
thawed Greenland and raised sea level 
by fifty feet) has proved to be unfounded. 
At the Palomar Observatory to-day three 

people were arrested as stowaways.” 
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Forecast 


Moscow CENTRAL 
March 12 

“Peoples of the U.S.S.R., warriors of 
the people’s democracy! Here is the 
weather report. There is good new 
to-night, comrades. Snow has fallen at 
Verkhoyansk! Yes, snow. Only a light 
powdering. But snow. ‘The first for 
nine months. All Russia rejoices. At 
the Eagle’s Nest (Urals) headquarters 
of Comrade Velukhin the news was 
received joyously,-and the sixty-three 
scientists under laboratory arrest for 
ideological backsliding were veeclll 
the Cross of Khrushchev, first-class. 

“At U.N. the Soviet representative 
openly accused the U.S. of moving the 
Equator during the month of June, 
1983. The protest was supported by 
the new member state of South Atlaiati 
(People’s Republic). 

“Over the greater part of Russia the 
weather will continue hot and wet. 
An attempt will be made tomorrow 
to contact Manned Sputnik 8103.” 


Scott Base 
February 22 (delayed) 
“The mild depression which afflicted) 
the area last month has been success- 
fully blasted by low-megaton K-bombs, 





and to-day’s session of the Summit) 
Talks was held in brilliant sunshine on 
the private beach of the Hillary Hotel. 
All the world’s leaders are here, as they) 
have been since 1967, and the friendliest | 
relations are said to prevail. Mr. Shel- 
mardine, the U.S. President, con- 
gratulated the U.N. Bodyguard Pool 
Scientists on their fine work in keeping 
Scott Base habitable. ‘There is still 
hope for the world while we are allowed 
to negotiate under ideal conditions, 
said Mr. Schilleroff of Russia.” 





Paris (E1rFet ‘ToOweEr), 

March 15 
“Continuing dry. Northern France 
is still under the influence of the British 
anticyclone. A proposal—put forward 
by Figaro—-to hold another Geophysical 
Year in 1990 was described as ‘pfe- 
mature’ by the second secretary of 
Société Francaise. ‘It is sometimes 
forgotten,’ he said, ‘that most of our 
present troubles stem from the ill-fated) 

Geophysical Year of 1957-58.’” 
BERNARD HoLLowooD 
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Young Innocents Abroad 
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By MALCOLM BRADBURY 


The first of three stages of a research student’s travels in Canada 


N the summer of 1951, when I was 
i still a callow youth, bubbling with 

extravagant enthusiasms, I went to 
Canada for three months to carry out 
some research. I had been awarded a 
scholarship which proved to consist 
largely of a ‘plane ticket. I went one 
day to London airport and there found 
several other people who had also been 
awarded scholarships and were likewise 
going to research in Canada. They were 
all university students, wearing blazers 
with great badges like fried eggs. We 
all sat waiting for our ’plane to arrive, 
meantime disclesing our personal his- 
tories and drinking tea. One of the 
party had brought a collapsible canoe. 
The flight was chartered and it was hard 
to convince anyone at the airport that 
it really existed. They tried to persuade 
us to go home. We all held out. We 
sat in a lounge from dawn to the hour of 
vespers. A girl with glasses started to 
cry; her parents had shut up the house 
and gone to Spain; she had to go to 
Canada, at least for two weeks. 





“Ouch!” 








Finally a message came over the 
loud-speakers: our ‘plane had been 
circling around above us for most of 
the afternoon, arguing, while the airport 
refused it permission to land. We 
gathered that it had just turned up 
without letting anyone know, and that 
this was a breach of etiquette. Now it 
had returned to Amsterdam whence it 
had come. It might come back again, 
said the loud-speakers, or some other 
arrangement might be made. We 
nodded and made ourselves comfortable 
in wicker chairs, finally falling off to 
sleep. 

Then mysteriously, in the middle of 
the night, a number of odd transactions 
began to take place. We were roused and 
led to a fat-looking B.E.A. ’plane which 
deposited us, an hour or so later, in 
Amsterdam. Here we found a large 
airport, glowing with bright lights. 
Kiosks with goodies of all kinds stood 
open. However, we were led away 
from all this and taken to a big dirty- 
looking ’plane that had been furtively 
concealed in a corner of 
the airport. We were 
thick with sleep and it 
seemed difficult to be- 
lieve that these things 
were really happening. 
When we got into this 
plane it proved to have 
a very thin canvas roof, 
like a tent. It drove into 
the middle of the air- 
field and took off. 
People looked at each 
other; where were we 
going, and why? Soon 
a stewardess came along 
with packets of biscuits 
and promised us that we 


would soon land at 
Shannon. 
When I woke the 


next morning I won- 
dered where I was. I 
looked out of the win- 
dow and saw that one 
of the propellers was 
not turning. I also saw 
that we were flying, 
rather low, over ice- 
bergs. The stewardess 


140 


came round with more packets of bis- 
cuits and I told her about the propeller, 
She went white and hurried up to the 


front of the ’plane. A moment later | 


several members of the crew, all swarthy 
and foreign-looking, in excessively blue 
uniforms, came out, chattering excitedly. 
They leaned across me, smelling of 
garlic, and peered at the engine that had 
stopped. They were clearly discon- 
certed. One of them went and switched 
on the notice that said: “ Attachez voz 
ceintures.”” 1 suggested to them that they 
might try to reach out and poke it witha 
long pole. 

The crew went back and after an 
hour or so land appeared. We came 
down, like some great clumsy seagull, 
at an airport. The stewardess came along 
with more biscuits and said that it was 
Shannon. When we got out the weather 
was bitterly cold and a high wind was 
blowing. The landscape was open, 
consisting of flat ledges of rock that 
teemed with water. No one was selling 
duty-free Irish whisky. Presently I saw 
a rack of postcards and discovered the 
truth. We were in Iceland. It was, of 
course, an easy mistake to make; the 
pilot had simply read the “c” as an 
“r.” I wondered if I ought to find the 
crew and tell them. But caution 
prevailed; it might have upset them and, 
then again, they might have been trying, 
purposely, to confuse us. 

Since the percentage of people who 
have actually been to Iceland is 
relatively small, I was not sorry. I 
asked someone if we could go into 


Reykjavik; but no, we had to stay in | 


the airport as the ’plane might be ready 
at any time. They were rebuilding the 
engine. The airport appeared to be 


built in the middle of a glacier and few | 


people seemed to use it. We stayed 
there for a whole day and then, sud- 
denly, in the middle of the night again, 
we took off. Every time the stewardess 
came along, with her interminable 
packets of biscuits, I wanted to ask her 
whether she had realized that we had 
not been at Shannon. However, she 
seemed rather highly-strungand I didn't. 
We flew over more icebergs and then 
landed at Gander, Newfoundland, 
where people in woolly tartan jackets 
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REGULATIONS © 


TIME CARDS 
































Then we flew 


drove around in jeeps. 
over trees and little lakes and landed at 
Idlewild airport in New York. We 
climbed from the ’plane with permiss- 


ible surprise. In the cockpit we could 
hear the congratulating each 
other. Presently we were introduced 
again to our luggage—haversacks, old 
canvas bags, cardboard suitcases. We 
were, by and large, an unimpressive 
group. ‘The immigration people told 
us that there was an eght dollars 
entrance fee for coming into America. 
It seemed rather high, but we paid it. 

Emerging, we were met by the 
scholarship organization who planned 
for us a whirlwind tour of New York. 
We were swept up high buildings, into 
museums, on to buses and ferryboats, 
into subways and on to elevated rail- 
ways. We went up to the top of the 
Rockefeller Center and looked down on 
New York. It looked like a big waffle 
ion, Then we went on a ferry and 
looked at the Statue of Liberty, while 
fireboats sprayed us with jets of water. 
It was all rather depressing to think 


crew 





that man had done this. Cities always 
make me feel that I don’t exist. We 
walked and rode and sailed. People 
kept picking our pockets. ‘Then one 
night we were put on Greyhound buses 
and the next day we found ourselves in 
Canada. 

When we reached Toronto we waited 
all day in the bus station, looking at our 
shoes, until someone found us and put 
us in a students’ co-operative at the 
University of Toronto. All my shirts 
needed washing by now and I had a 
big hole in one of my teeth. We all 
went to bed in great tiers of bunks that 
stretched right up to the ceiling. In the 
morning I woke, gulping in fresh 
Canadian air, all ready to begin my 
thesis. But someone called us together 
and told us we had been practising 
writing footnotes for nothing. The 
honeymoon was over. Instead of writing 
a thesis on delegation of responsibility 
in a co-existent state and commercial 
radio system (it’s all very interesting; 
come around one night and I'll tell 
you about it; and bring a bottle), I 
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MAHOOD 


would, it turned out, have to sign on 
at the labour exchange. The scholar- 
ship organization had run into un- 
expected opposition from the British 
Treasury when it had tried to purchase 
Canadian dollars for our welfare. We 
were, so to speak, currency waifs. My 
own personal funds were down to a 
few odd cents, owing to my having my 
pockets picked so often in New York 
and paying the eight dollars entrance 
fee for America. We all trooped out, a 
pathetic little group, and stood in line 
at the labour exchange. There weren’t 
many jobs. If it had been winter we 
could have broken ice on the St. 
Lawrence. We all came home and sat 
on our bunks, one above the other, and 
wondered what would become of us. 


B a 


‘Tenders have been invited for a new 
service, but a representative of the Kidder- 
minster firm of Dolittle and Dalley, the 
agents of the local landowner, refused to-day 
to say whether any progress had been made 
in the matter.”’—Manchester Guardian 


No made-up names, please. 








Servant and Master 


we now enjoy, each man has his 


ik the ideal modern society which 
appointed status in relation to his 


fellows. It is a society in which the 
servant knows his place—and_ the 
master too. The function of the first 


is to rule; that of the second is to 
please. 

No two people of my acquaintance 
epitomize this principle with more point 
than my friend Charles and his man- 
servant Edward. Charles is a middle- 
aged widower of meticulous habits, who 
lives in a smart little house in Chelsea. 
The master of this house is Edward, a 
middle-aged bachelor of tight-lipped 
severity, to whom Charles pays a 
butler’s salary. Whenever I visit the 
house—which is seldom, as Edward 
disapproves of me—I see in action a 
relationship in which each fulfils, to 
perfection, his allotted social role. 

It is a house forever restless with that 
need to please which the master feels 
towards his servant. Whenever Edward 
comes into the room the conversation 
ceases, while Charles anxiously watches 
his movements, trying to divine his 
moods and serve his needs. At dinner it 
is interrupted at regular intervals, while 


Their places have changed 


Charles whispers to me “ Remember to 
say thank you to Edward when he takes 
away your plate. Please tell him how 
much you enjoyed the soup.” 

“But I didn’t,” I protest. “It was 
tasteless and lukewarm.” For Edward 
is not a good cook. Nevertheless, as 
one who respects the established order, 
I say respectfully “Thank you, Edward. 
The soup was delicious.” 

At this Edward gives me a sickly 
smile and leaves the room. 

“He was pleased,” says Charles, as we 
try to pick up the threads of our dropped 
conversation. The same procedure is 
repeated with each course. They are all 
eaten in a hurry, so that Edward can 
get out to the pub. for his game of darts. 
With this in view, he prefers not to have 
guests at all in the evenings. 

“Have we got to have him again?” he 
inquires of Charles when I am invited. 
“But we had him only last week.” 

Once, after we had eaten, Charles 
asked me, “ Would you mind if Edward 
joined us for coffee? I came in too late 
for him to have his drink with me this 
evening. It would please him.” 
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“Okay, the Fellows’ protest meeting’s over. 
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By LORD KINROSS 


“Perhaps,” I replied testily. “But it 
wouldn't please me.’’ The matter was 
not raised again. One evening, however, 
I was lured into pleasing Edward when 
Charles, in his anxiety to do so, informed 
him after dinner that I was anxious to 


have a look at his sitting-room. Edward 


gave his sickly smile and led me up- 
stairs to the room, which he had just 
painted himself with a Do-it-Yourself 
kit, in various shades of a peculiarly 
shocking pink. This colour was relieved 
only by the pictures on the walls, which 
were, without exception, pictures of 
Edward: Edward as a baby, Edward at 
school, Edward in the Army, Edward 
with various girls, Edward with his 
mother. 

Edward’s mother lives in Sheffield, 
where he visits her three times a year, 
taking her, as a present from Charles, a 
bottle of gin, of which she is fond. Each 
time Charles pays his fare there—a 
saving of expenditure helpful to Edward 
when he goes on his annual holiday. 
Last summer he spent it on Ischia. This 
summer he proposes to fly to Tangier. 
Charles himself takes a more modest 
annual holiday, staying with his sister 
in Sussex. 

One of Edward’s complaints—a com- 
plaint common among the servants who 
master us—is that he has not enough to 
do. For Charles is out all day at work, 
and often works late in the evenings. To 
remedy this Charles bought him, at 
some expense, an electric sewing-mach- 
ine, and on this he now makes dresses 
for his mother. An important annual 
event in the household is Edward's 
birthday, which his mother invariably 
forgets. On this occasion Charles gives 
him a cheque, or an article of clothing, 
together with a birthday card with a 
personal inscription, designed in 4 
flamboyant suburban taste, which Ed- 
ward much enjoys. 

Not long ago a crisis occurred which 
threatened to sever this perfectly 
balanced relationship. Edward, as he 
often did, borrowed Charles’s car one 
evening to take a girl out, and crashed 
it into a lamp-post. The police ques- 
tioned his sobriety, and he was 
committed for trial. Edward, despite 
Charles’s reassurances, convinced him- 
self that he would get a prison sentence. 

The weeks that followed, before the 
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case was heard, threw the house into 
gloom. Edward naturally refused to 
have guests, and he and Charles spent 
long, depressed evenings by the fireside 
together. He did not feel like cooking, 
and requested Charles to eat out; but 
he felt like cleaning, and polished every- 
thing till it shone, so that it need not be 
polished again till his return. Then he 
packed his clothes and his photographs 
of himself, and prepared for three 
months in prison, these preparations 
including six post-dated letters to his 
mother, which Charles was to post at 
fortnightly intervals, saying that he was 
getting along nicely in hospital. And 
Charles prepared for three months free 
from servitude. 

The case came up. Counsel, briefed 
at Charles’s expense, was eloquent, and 
Edward was acquitted. Charles returned 
home in the evening, buoyed up by the 
thought that this relationship between 
master and servant was now securely 
sealed, that Edward in his gratitude 
would never now leave him, that at the 
same time his rule would become more 
liberal. He looked forward to being 
greeted by Edward, his face smiling more 
sweetly than usual, on the doorstep. 

To his mortification he got no such 
welcome. Edward looked glummer than 
before, and sat unusually silent as he 
sipped his whisky-and-soda before the 
fire. This reprieve, it seemed, was an 
anti-climax. He had made all his plans 
togo to gaol. He had done all that clean- 
ing. Now what was he to do? During 
the next days he sloped moodily around 
the house, sulkily scolding Charles. 

Then Charles had an_ inspiration. 
Passing a pet store, he bought Edward 
a dachshund puppy. His disappoint- 
ment was at once forgotten. So were his 
duties to Charles. The puppy became 
the focus of all Edward’s attentions. It 
was, it soon became evident, a class- 
conscious animal of the Old School, who 
preferred the company of Charles in his 
sitting-room to that of Edward below 
stairs, and moreover, like Charles, 
preferred the radio music of Donizetti 
and Mozart to Edward’s louder and 
more plebeian Rock ’n’ Roll. 

But Edward, alone with it all day 
long, seemed happily unaware of this 
preference. His conversation in the 
evening was now concerned with the 
dog alone: Fritz was suffering from a 
cold, he was off his feed, he had been 
ever so naughty. As Charles and I 
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“The Americans want us to put our sea water on ice.” 


drank and talked we were continuously 
disconcerted by the sound of Edward’s 
voice, incessantly and uncannily eman- 
ating from all parts of the house as he 
addressed the puppy: “Now, Fritz, 
where are we going to put our crosses 
for the football pools? ... The boss is 
back, Fritz. He has that guest again... 
I saw a nice girl in the tobacconist’s 
this afternoon, Fritz...” 

This summer, before leaving for his 
annual holiday in Sussex, Charles 
warned Edward not to let the puppy 
stray out into the street. His box, on the 
other hand, must not be kept in the 
house. It must be put out in the back 
garden. 

When he returned he was greeted by 
Edward on the doorstep, glum and 
expressionless, moreover with an accus- 
ing look in his eye. 
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“T know it,” said Charles. “ Fritz is 
dead.” 
Edward nodded, without speaking. 
“You let him out into the street? I 
told you not to. He was run over?” 
Edward immediately burst into floods 
of tears. ‘You accuse me of being a 
murderer,” he sobbed. “It is you that is 
the murderer. He caught cold in his box 
in the yard, and died of Asiatic flu.” 
So Edward has finally sealed his 
mastery. The natural order of things is 
maintained. Murder, after all, is a more 
serious misdemeanour than being a little 
bit drunk in charge of a car. 


a B 


Bar Council Please Note 
‘BARRISTER, 27, seeks position with first-class 
opportunities, not necessarily legal.” 


The Times 


























Hard Times—II 


FTER I quit the salt-spoon lark 
I went round to see Harry. 


Soling and Heeling—Repairs of 
Every Kind a Speciality. They won't 
take you on anywhere if the welt’s gone. 

“There’s nothing like leather,” he 
said. “ Not in this pair, there isn’t.” 

“Manners!” I told him. “Spit them 
tacks out before you speak to me, boy.” 

“Day off to-day then?” he said, 
putting a finger clean through where I'd 
showed him and tut-tutting. 

“Spot of redundancy. Nothing to 
worry,.though. They'll be after me 
again though, when the boss has had all 
he wants of Joe going it alone. And 
they ‘ll be lucky to get me.” 

“T like old Joe,” Harry said. 

“Wouldn’t hurt a fly,” I agreed. You 
can’t ‘turn out salt spoons, not quality 
work, just by kindness to flies, but I 


wasn’t going to waste my breath. 
“While you wait?” I asked “ Or come in 
Friday?” 
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By H. F. ELLIS 


“Botch ’em up now, in the circs,” 
Harry said, looking at the ones I had on. 
“Why not try Hopgood Co. Round the 
back, Elm Street, through the glass door 
and ask for Mr. Perkins.” 

“What? Timber?” I said. “Ten of 
four-be-two and a bit of battening about 
so long. It’s getting pretty near 
retail.” 

“They might take you temporary,” 
he said, “if you can lay off telling ’em 
how to run their business. They got a 
buzz-saw of their own.” 

I could have handed that one back, I 
dare say, but it didn’t suit me. There’s 
a time to swop cracks and a time to keep 
civil, like the Bible says. So I talked of 
this and that till Harry had the shoes 
ready. 

“ Best I can do,” he said. 

“They’re fine,” I told him. And so 
they were. When I had them on and 
gave them a flick I was ready to apply 
for a job anywhere. So I started in. 
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“What I thought, Harry,” I said, 
running a finger through the dust on top 
of the box he keeps boot polish in, “ you 
want help.” 

“Me?” he said. 

“'That’s right,” I said. 
your wish has come true.”’ 

“You!” 

“Steady!” I said. “ You lost a couple 
of tacks on that one. Why not? I’m free, 
white, and thirty-one.” 

Harry picked up a woman’s red sandal 
and looked at it as if he’d never seen 
a bust ankle strap before. “I'll tell you 
why not,” he said. “First thing, I 
don’t want any help. Second, if I did 
I’d get a man who'd be some use. Why, 
you couldn’t stick on a pair of rubber 
heels.” 

“Never mind the technical side,” 1 
said. ‘There’s more to cobbling than 
mending old shoes. What you want here 
is organization. Drive. A general clean- 
up all round for a start. Take a look for 


“And now 
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pity’s sake, Harry,” I said. “ What is it 
you got here? A proper run business? 
Or an overflow store for the Mayor’s 
cast-off clothing scheme?” 

“Now, wait a minute 

“Here,” I said, putting my pair of 
seconds, the ones I’d just taken off, on 
the counter. Well, call it a counter. 
“How long for these?” 

You could see he had something else 
on his mind. But training always tells. 
He hooked his specs on more firmly, 
took the shoes up and turned them this 
way and that, pressed the uppers over 
with his thumb, and wrenched the heels 
about. Then he spat on the soles, 
rubbed it round with his finger, wrote 
my name on the wet part in chalk, and 
chucked the shoes on top of a great pile 
of derelict footwear behind him. I'd 
been waiting for that. 

“There you are,” I said. “Fancy. 
You’d never catch a first-class tailor 
chucking all his turn-and-press jobs in 
a heap, full view of the next customer. 
All dust and jumble, and not a hope of 
getting round to the bottem ones under 
a twelvemonth. Where’s the justice 
in that, seeing they came in_ first? 
Where’s the goodwill? What you 
want——”’ 

“Here ” he said. 

“The way I see it, Harry,” I said, 
“clear all this workshop clutter, stitcher 
and that, out the back. Never let ’em 
see the doings. Now then. Recep- 
tion over here. White coat, see?—I’ll 
handle that—Proper tickets. Name. 
Date. Special instructions, if any. 
Estimated charge. Date when ready. 
‘Next Wednesday suit you, madam?’ 
See the idea? Then slap a pair of trees 
in’em, and up on a shelf all fair and 
tidy. Or down a chute, better. People 
see anything go down a chute, it’s as 
good as ‘ Immediate’ in red ink.”’ 

“Look,” Harry said. 

“Collection this side. ‘Till, of course. 
And card index to show personal 
interest. I could double, I dare say, 
till we get going. Display in the middle. 
glass front to keep the dust off, Harry,” 
I said, blowing a cloud off his old box, 
“and polish that comes in jars.”” 

I never saw a man so slow to catch fire. 

“It’s the only way to bring the trade 
in, Harry,” I said. “Quality trade. 


” 


Look at that junk you got there—not a 
decent shoe among ’em. In a month or 
two you could have more riding boots 
than you can handle.” 





“T’ve got all the work I want now,” 
Harry said. 

They’re all small-minded around 
here. I mean, I did the best I could. 
“More work, more assistants,” I told 
him. “You don’t want to spend the rest 
of your life spitting out tacks in a one- 
horse dump like here. Expand. Branch 
out. ‘And at 169 Avondale Road’— 
how does that sound to you?” 

“Daft,” Harry said. 

“Don’t you want to ride round in a 
black Jag keeping your managers up to 
the mark?” I asked him. 


Harry put an old brown boot on the 
last and started hammering hell out of 
it. “Don’t forget. Ask for Perkins,” he 
said. “I never liked the man.” 

“All right,” I said, “if that’s the way 
it is. No harm in trying to help. Call 
in Friday for those?” 

“Friday!” Harry said. “ Fair’s fair. 
I got to start on the bottom one’s first, 
haven’t I?” 

“What’ll you do with ’em when 
they ’re done, then?” I said. “Send ’em 
to the next of kin?” 

Well, it made an exit, sort of. 





THE BRITISH CHARACTER— 
IWENTY YEARS ON 





Aptitude for ‘Building Empires. 


HIS unusually forward-looking 
picture, originally published in 


February 1937, reveals Pont’s 

deep understanding of the Imperial Idea. 
It shows Sir Ogogokwe Oko, Prime 
Minister of the independent state of 
Banana, at an open-air reception for 
Lord Gashford, the Governor-General. 
Sir Ogogokwe has just handed Lord 
Gashford a handsome necklace of 
semi-precious stones as a gift for the 
Queen, “in her capacity,” as he explains 
in the impeccable English he learnt at 
Tuskegee Institute, Alabama, “as Queen 
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of Banana, not as Queen of Great 
Britain, in which role she serves only 
to remind us of our sufferings during 
the era of naked colonialism.” He also 
has some strings of glass beads and 
some copper bangles for the members 
of the Government. 

Behind the ritual umbrella-holder, in 
whom the artist has so acutely delineated 
the impassive demeanour of the Estab- 
lished Civil Servant, stands the Home 
Secretary, Mr. Akaka. Mr. Akaka is 
dancing the “ Highlife,” a dance popular 
in Bananaian society. 
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A BEGGAR ON HORSEBACK; 
Or, the Brummagem Bonaparte out for a Ride. 
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THE DURHAM CHEESE. | 


1 AM EXCEEDINGLY SORRY, DEAR BROTHER Is T i, BUT U | 
MOP LEAT FOR YOU I HAVE P SED IT ALL INTO MI CHEESE.” | 





Blench Away, Tyrants, Blench Away! 


a Sefior Gonzalez has been sent to 

prison for two months for drawing 
a cartoon of Justice holding scales that 
tilt under the weight of a 5-peseta note. 
The Public Prosecutor felt this meant 
that Spanish justice was venal, though 
the editor argued that “the drawing did 
not refer to justice as such but simply to 
ideas on individual rectitude which was 
in these. days so much influenced by 
materialism.” 

Punch, though it gave cartoons their 
name and has published them without 
respite ever since, has got off very lightly 
in its long career. There is a tradition in 
the office that no cartoonist has ever 
actually landed in gaol for drawing a 
cartoon. Indeed it is a healthy occu- 
pation; Tenniel lived to ninety-four, 
Partridge to eighty-four and Raven Hill 
to seventy-five. Quick readers may have 
already noticed that several rather un- 
honeyed Punch cartoons are reproduced 
on these pages, and yet they have never 
led to anything more serious than a 
temporary exclusion from foreign count- 
ries and a slight drop in revenue for the 
proprietors, hardly consequences likely 
to trouble the creative side of the outfit. 

When Punch was turned out of France 


|: Madrid, according to The Times, 





R. G6. G. PRICE 
considers the cartoonist’s 
chances of going to gaol 


in 1843 it made a good deal of copy out 
of it, both pictorial and literary. When 
Austria refused to give a visa to Douglas 
Jerrold, then the paper’s most violent 
political writer, he told Austria that it 
showed her weakness, not his strength. 
A cartoon comparing the Kaiser to 
Alexander the Great, not, prima facie, 
the deadliest of insults, resulted in the 
banning of the paper—but not from 
Germany, only from the Imperial 
Palace. ‘These peevish censorings are 
pretty feeble stuff compared with im- 
prisonment and may be simply part of 
diplomatic practice. At home, Victorian 
statesmen always thought it worth while 
to try to coax Punch on to their side. 
Disraeli tried very hard, but there was 
something about the tone of his flattery 
that confirmed the suspicions the paper 
had formed about him in his early years. 

Many cartoons were, no doubt, 
cutting at the time but now require 
elaborate explanation. Some are ter- 
ribly unkind about the Court or the 
Papacy but quite baffling to the modern 
reader. As Punch mellowed cartoons 
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tended to make statements about what 
was happening, rather than criticisms. 
The famous “ Dropping the Pilot,” for 
example, could hardly have led to a 
libel action by the Kaiser or by Bismarck. 
After all, pilots usually are dropped. 
Not to drop one might lead to protests 
from the Pilots’ Union. One does not 
now know what effect the more out- 
spoken cartoons had. It is always safer 
to claim effects that are cumulative 
rather than specific. It is more stim- 
ulating to wonder how Seiior Gonzalez’s 
editor might have defended them. 
Look at Leech’s picture of a blood- 
thirsty Louis-Napoleon waving his gory 
sword as he rides towards the Second 
Empire. It certainly did not result in 
requests for Leech’s extradition or even 
a sharp sentence for being rude to 
foreign potentates. (Its chief effect was 
the resignation of Thackeray from the 
Punch staff; but he had been losing 
interest in his humorous journalism for 
some time and probably the paper did 
not suffer much.) The ingenious Span- 
iard’s first line of defence would, I think, 
have been to argue that the picture was 
intended to draw the attention of foreign 
customers to the virtues of English 
steel—even that outstanding warrior 
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THE DOUBLE-DEALER. 
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statesman Napoleon III uses a Birming- 
ham blade. 

In the Middle Ages Tenniel’s acid 
comment on the disproportion between 
the revenues of the Prince-Bishop of 
Durham and those of the parochial 
clergy might have rendered Punch liable 
to the penalties of the Ecclesiastical 
Law. In the reign of Victoria it was 
easier to be rude about bishops than it is 
to-day. An editor of the true Spanish 
ingenuity would, I am sure, defend it as 
a teetotal cartoon, explaining that he did 
feel Punch had not been pulling its 
weight in the temperance movement. 
Here is His Lordship keeping temp- 
tation from his clergy and, instead of 
making them free of his £1,300 cellars, 
pouring the precious liquid into cheeses, 
where its intoxicating properties would 
be offset and undermined by the richly 
dietetic dairy produce. In his en- 
thusiasm the good bishop has probably 
diluted the cheese more than a gas- 
tronome would think proper; but better 
that than to encourage depraved and 
expensive tastes among those in _ his 
pastoral care. 

Raven Hill’s striking anti-Russian 
cartoon of 1921 might have offended 
Russia, whom it was trying to offend, 
and also India, by suggesting that a race 
of heretics could find a place in any 
oriental hell. An editor forced to defend 


the cartoon might have argued that, as 
with other diptychs, separate charges 
should be brought with respect to each 
panel. Then he would shoot them down 
in turn. He might argue that, on the 
left, Russia was recognizing that Brit- 
ain’s sympathy for the suffering would 
always override mere differences of 
dogma. The other side is harder. I think 
the best he could do would be to express 
surprise that nobody had noticed in 
reading the proofs the misspelling of 
“Heal.”” Russia, in rather a bad trans- 
lation, was calling upon India to heal the 
breach with her benefactor. This would 
still leave “The Double-Dealer” to be 
explained away. The court should have 
been made to face its extreme haziness 
about what double-dealing actually was 
and what advantage it gave to the dealer. 
If this proved a blind alley, the best bet 
might have been to claim that the 
reference was to Congreve’s play The 
Double-Dealer. Witty passages read 
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very fast might confuse the court 
sufficiently for Punch to get the benefit 
of the doubt. 

Sir Bernard Partridge’s picture of 
Ramsay MacDonald during his first 
Premiership might have irked that 
statesman if he imagined that one of his 
virtues was modesty. The short answer 
is that he is portrayed as a man of peace 
and not, as was only too common a fate 
of politicians, as St. George or Achilles 
or a bird of prey nesting among litho- 
graphic crayon. Even the Russian bear 
is not only beaming like an animal in the 
company of Orpheus or St. Ffancis but 
has shrunk to a comfortable size. The 
Prime Minister is refreshing himself by 
sniffing a lily, a delicate reference to his 
feeling for the arts. 

Of course Punch does now and then 
draw Scales of Justice. We end with 
Douglas, showing that Britain, ever- 
vigilant, protects the citizen, at whatever 
cost to its servants. 
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The Exacerbater 


IKE everything else it had to 
ip happen some time and now it 
has. Specifically—and one men- 
tions names here because one does so 
dislike being accused of “ making things 
up”—esteemed science-brooder and 
writing man C. Pincher, brooding aloud 
in a well-known daily newspaper, has 
emphatically disclosed that what is 
wrong with the country is something 
quite a bit different from what you 
thought. 

Simply to be as worried as you are, he 
sharply reminds you, is not enough by 
a long chalk. What you anc everyone 
else needs is a pill which is the opposite 
of a tranquillizer and creates ‘‘more 
anxiety, more restlessness, more irrit- 
ability.” A sharp increase all around in 
anxiety and irritability is in his con- 
sidered view what the doctor ought to 
be ordering if the nation is to survive. 

He dubs his dream-pill an “ex- 
hilarater,” thereby rather noticably 
pulling his punch, because an cx- 
hilarated person is, one has always 
understood, happy—a condition deemed 
by Pincher more or less fatal to any 
chance of personal or national achieve- 
ment. “Exacerbater” is the word he 
was restlessly and irritably groping for. 

Francis Drake and Isaac Newton are 
among leading worry-men cited by 





“It doesn’t grow on trees; I seem to think you're 
What is it?” 


made of it; I want some. 
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By CLAUD COCKBURN 


We want more worry 


Pincher who might have got themselves 
and the nation absolutely nowhere “if 
these contentment capsules had been 
available” to them. It may be news to 
Pincher, but fact, that a Plymouth 
doctor—later expelled from the Medical 
Association—actually was bribed by a 
Spanish agent to persuade Drake to try 
a couple of pills guaranteed to calm 
what the doctor diagnosed as an 
“Evident Anxiety-State.” Drake had 
dropped in simply for a cough cure, but 
in the course of a chat had mentioned 
that, in view of the inadequate state 
of the British Navy, nerve-racking 
interference by politicians, etc., the 
possibility of the Armada suddenly 
turning up “gave him the jumps.” 

“Try a couple of these tranquillizers,”’ 
said the doctor. “Try anything once,” 
said Drake blithely. The result was the 
notorious scene on the bowling green. 

As for Newton, it is no discourage- 
ment to say that four contemporaries 
had got wise to the laws of gravity before 
he had, but finding themselves bothered 
by the implications of the whole business 
simply tanked up on tranquillizers and 
let the whole thing go with a shrug. 
Isaac (“No Pills”) Newton had the 
field to himself. 

Demand for the new “ Exacer- 
bater” pills is likely to be 
enormous. Replying to a ques- 
tionnaire, John Doe of Scun- 
thorpe said: “Seems to me I 
haven’t had a real go of anxiety 
and restlessness since that day 
on the beach at Dunkirk. Of 
course there was that time when 
the job folded just before our 
seventh was born and they re- 
possessed the telly, but even that 
didn’t seem to give me the 
drive this Mr. Pinchier says 
we need. Now with one of these 
new pills there is no saying what 
I might do, should such circum- 
stances recur.” 

“T know full well,” com- 
mented William Roe, London, 
N.W.3, “that all this content- 
ment is ruining the country. 
I don’t say I haven’t done my 
best to keep to the anxiety- 
standards the nation needs for 
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its salvation. I have spent whole 
evenings thinking about the cost of 
living. I have made a point of chatting 
with my bank manager. And, though 
I say it myself, I have done my best 
to keep the family up to the worry- 
mark. 

“Not a day passed but I'd say at break- 
fast ‘Hurry up and pass the toast 
before one of those H-bombs being 
flown overhead cuts loose and does us 
in.” But I can see that all this simply 
does not measure up to the requirements 
of the situation. I, for one, have put in 
an advance order for a large family 
size bottle of exacerbaters, and they 
can’t put them on the market too soon 
for me.” 

A strictly limited number of 
Exacerbaters has been manufactured 
and tested in various circumstances. 

A test was carried out on two students, 
A and B. B had been given two exacer- 
baters. A was left in his normal state 
of “drive-less” or “un-Newtonian” 
contentment, with nothing on his mind 
beyond the knowledge that he had just 
failed in a vital examination, that he 
lacked the money to pay the rent of his 
room, let alone a shilling for the gas 
meter, and that the girl he was engaged 
to had just got secretly married to a 
man he hated and despised. 

Both were then _ simultaneously 
exposed to a lecture on “European 
Unity and the Common Market: How 
the Universities can Help.” 

During the  lecturer’s opening 
remarks B showed no sign of irritability 
beyond breaking the back of his chair 
with an impatient gesture of his body, 
and an occasional shout of ‘“‘Get to the 
point of your flannel-mouthed fuddy- 
duddy.” A, during this stage, was 
already exhibiting symptoms of lack of 
drive and general uselessness to the 
nation by doing small sums in shillings 
and pence in the margin of his news- 
paper. 

The lecturer then came to a point in 
his lecture where he said “ The essential 
thing for us all to realize, and I think I 
may claim to speak here from fairly 
expert knowledge of the situation, 1s 
that while on the one hand all such 
schemes have their disadvantages, which 
it will be necessary to examine with thé 
greatest care, on the other hand these 
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very schemes may provide opportunities 
which—and I say this advisedly—we 
shall neglect at our peril.” 

The last words were scarcely out of 
his mouth when a penknife which B had 
for several seconds been opening with 
irritable restlessness flashed across the 
hall, just failing to pin the lecturer’s ear 
to the panelling behind him. Rendered 
still more irritable by this near-miss, B, 
roaring like a bull full of adrenalin, 
rushed down the aisle and sprang on to 
the platform, requiring three men to 
restrain him from obviously murderous 
intent. 

A, meanwhile, oblivious of the rough- 
house, was quietly sighing to himself as 
he re-read the last letter received from 
the erstwhile fiancée. 

The experiment is rightly held to have 
proved conclusively the indispensability 








of the exacerbater as a_ forward- 
pushing factor for the nation as a whole. 

It should be noted that, by an 
unfortunate oversight, a few of the pills 
have been inadvertently issued to 
unauthorized applicants. Anyone who 
saw the incident at the corner of 
Chapman Avenue and Pincher’s Way 
at 8.30 last Saturday in which a man 
who had remarked to another man that 


he “didn’t altogether agree with him’ 
was knocked down and brutally beaten 
with an umbrella, should communicate 
with New Scotland Yard. 


a a 


‘“CLERK required for general duties in busy 
Streatham office. Ability to play the organ 
will be helpful.”-—Evening News 


General enough. 





INTRODUCING TOBY 


issue will contain a new feature: 


Next week’s 
competition, set by Toby. 


This will be a real competition and each week a framed original 
by a contemporary PUNCH artist will be awarded to the winner, 
who may make his own choice from all available drawings. 





a prize 
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HE cinema is in decline, they 

told me. From every five bob 

the Chancellor milks two and a 

halfpenny, from every two-and-nine, 

elevenpence. I am infatuate. As an 
infatuate I grieve and rage. 

The seed of my infatuation was thus. 
The tram route to our suburb originally 
ran a mile and a half from the centre of 
our town. ‘A tram shed stood at the end 
of it. When the route was extended the 
tram shed was abandoned. After two 
months a man with white spats, a waist- 
coat slip and a port-wine complexion 
bought the shed and turned it into a 
picture palace. 

This was akout the time when, Henry 
Herbert Asquith being the Prime 
Minister, early newsreel cameras were 
taking shots of siege-smoke adrift 
across the roofs of Sydney Street. 
The new picture palace had ventilation 
holes in its sidewall. By standing on 
two bricks, cricking necks and shutting 
one eye, small proletarians in Eton 
_ collars that were washable because made 
of celluloid could see a quarter slice of 
screen with W. S. Hart, la Pickford, 
Lilian Gish, John Bunny, Ford Sterling, 
and Charlie himself partly out of view. 
For a total spending of fourpence I saw 
the first Les Misérables and the first 
Quo Vadis? with Mounet-Sully leading 
in the one, Amleto Novelli in the other. 

There was acting for you; for anybody, 
at all events, with a heart, a pair of eyes 
and some hankering after the sublime 
(all rare endowments, when I come to 
think of it). Not that people really had 
to act. Just to see people and planked 
sidewalks and sunlit streets and railway 
lines was felicity in itself. Reduced to 
a patterning of shadow on light, the 
external world took on, or I’m a Dutch- 
man, a new and noble beauty. 

To-day, unhappily, the mode is for 
cubby-holed men and women cut off at 
the breast-bone acting in small, bluelit 
refrigerators full of tonic water, with the 
bubbles flowing horizontally. 

“But perhaps I’m merely being 
quaint and archaic,” I reproved myself. 
“Perhaps my cinema-love and TV-hate 
are the aberrations of a sentimental 
old highbrow. I must seek another 
opinion.” 

I sought it in S.W.1. In S.W.1 stands 
a vintage job—The Luxuria. It was so 





Seats in All Parts 


named— in all innocence—when opened 
in 1930. Architecturally it is of the 
banana layer-cake school, grimy and 
scowling rather after twenty years. 
In the upstairs foyer the manager lined 
up his linkmen, checkers and usherettes 
for my benefit before they went into 
battle. 

“Do you all watch TV?” I asked. 

“Yes,” they chorused. 

“Which is the better entertainment— 
TV or the cinema?” 

“The cinema every time.” 

“But why shouldn’t you prefer the 
cinema?” I objected. “After all you’re 
cinema employees.” 

The house engineer spoke up. He is 
a stocky man with folded arms and 
often says this is a free country. 

“The thing people don’t like about 
the cinema is the prices,” said the 
engineer. “ Man takes his wife and two 
kids to the pictures. What with fares 
and chocs, he spends twice more in one 
go than a week’s telly instalment—and 
the telly’s at his fireside all the 
time.” 

There in a nutshell, I should say, is 
why accountants at circuit headquarters 
are beginning to worry about ‘The 
Luxuria’s future. I worry myself. My 
affection for the place is deep and moist- 
eyed. 

I remember well the evening paper 
pars The Luxuria made when building. 
Site diggers uncovered a medizval 
wharf and traces of a Thames creek the 
archeologists didn’t know about. Two 
balcony girders a hundred feet long 
were inched, eased and_ threaded, 
nobody knew how, through the streets 
of S.W.1, making hay of other traffic. 

Up in the dome magic lanterns made 
ever-changing conflagrations, cloud 
pageants and snowstorms. The back of 
the stalls was an undersea cave, glowing 
and seaweedy. It dripped incandescent 
stalactites. Such effects in the early 
thirties were intended to allay the 
angst and panic we were all feeling 
about hunger marchers and the Wall 
Street crash. They were ripped out or 
de-wired years ago. The giant organ, 
so thunderous and tinkling a bore in 
its day, is now silent except once every 
six months when a man comes in at 
ten thirty in the morning to tune and 
true it up. He usually rounds off with a 
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CHARLES REID analyses the cinema’s ills... 


page or two of “Ina Monastery Garden,” 
once a loved syrup. 

Changing tastes apart, a_ resident 
organist would cost The Luxuria 
another two thousand pounds a year, 
and The Luxuria cannot afford anything 
like that. In 1949 admissions were 
around a million and a half. Last year 
they were down to less than a million. 
They are dipping still. There is a 
tendency to draw tensely on cigarettes 
and bite finger-nails. 

A gilt-edged double bill—End as a 
Man and Full of Life (Judy Holliday)— 
recently pulled in eighteen thousand in 
one week. Not bad. But look back to 
1946. In a single week that year there 
were forty-five thousand admissions. 
At that time it was a regular thing for 
four queues to overlap each other round 
the nose of the building and down the 
pavements on either side from late 
afternoon well into the night. 

The Luxuria has been through much. 
Bomb-blast jammed its window frames, 
brought plaster down and put out a lot 
of lights. More recently there have 
been Teddy Boys. Hundreds of them 
used to take over the back circle every 
Saturday night. If they didn’t care for 
a film they would toot rhythmically on 
bike horns. There is a special way of 
doing this. You hold the bulb against 
your ribs and toot with your free elbow. 
Nine weeks ago firecrackers were thrown 
into the gangway and among neighbour- 
ing seats during a Lana Turner-Jeff 
Chandler dalliance. With three husky 
attendants and two policemen fetched 
in from the street, the manager turned 
out three rows of hooligans. They 
deflated at the first flash of his torch. 

Who or what is going to deflate The 
Luxuria’s money and __ patronage 
troubles? —The manager is sure means 
will be found. So is Bertie, his head 
projectionist. In a converted hotel 
smoke room at Richmond, Bertie, then 
a boy, ran the first Les Misérables and 
Quo Vadis? from a booth hung with wet 
asbestos blankets. Among his regulars 
was ex-King Manoel, who used to 
scatter cigarette stubs on the carpet. 
Kings come, kings go and, having gone, 
they don’t come back, says Bertie, but 
the cinema is now part of human 
nature, and human nature will take a 
bit of rubbing out. 
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..- and SPROD draws his own conclusions 






















“WHY STRAIN YOUR EYES ON A TINY 
TV SCREEN 7 OUR SCREEN 1S 
480 incnes. ” 





“WHY NOT COME IN, SON, 
AND WAIT FOR YOUR PARENTS > 2 Sees ©CoOCFO0e2 CAOGOSNSC 2S 
IN WARMTH AND COMFORT? THE CREEPING, 


MONSTER JS 
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“HEY, YOU TWO, SPREAD OUT A Bt — THE 
PLACE LOOKS EMPTY ENOUGH AS IT IS ” 


"THINGS ARE A BIT QUIET 
JusT Now, So Tu SIT AND 
HOLD YOUR HAND IF YOu LiKe” 











Realer than Real 


By J. B. BOOTHROYD 


Modern Marvels of Sound Engineering 


chambers, which are currently 

giving such pleasure to all listeners 
by piping the broadcast voice into an 
empty, thirty-foot room and piping it 
out again with sonorous accretions of 
overtones. Those who heard Mr. John 
Snagge announce the Queen’s speech 
may have noticed that as he uttered 
the words’ Her Majester” the natural 
grandeur of his tones carried an added 
nobility, suggesting not an earthly but 
a cosmic voice, as of a giant calling from 
a great height over hollow canyons, yet 
with the lips pressed warm against the 
ear. I say may have noticed, because the 
echo-chamber has been imposed on us 
with slow stealth, and by this time we 
have been so conditioned to the sound 


| WAS going to write about echo- 


of speakers speaking and singers singing 
inside a large zinc tank that we tend to 
be aware of it only when it doesn’t 
happen. It is the relatively direct 
approach of the news-reader—mike to 
ether to speaker—that causes even the 
most sensational bulletins to pass 
unregarded. Without benefit of echo- 
chamber a report of the end of the 
world would seem stale and _ flat; 
whereas a recital of the alphabet, with 
echoes, would be so vibrant with the 
cadences of doom that listeners would 
sit upright in their chairs and clutch 
each other’s hands until the X, Y, and Z 
had died portentously away. 

The echo-chamber is an extension of 
the ordinary, old-fashioned microphone, 


just as the microphone is an extension 
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of the ordinary, old-fashioned human 
voice, and is here to stay just as surely, 
Old-time music-hall audiences, such as 
survive, complain that the artist of 
to-day cannot project his voice, and 
must be aided by electronic amplifi- 
cation even in the smallest theatre. 
They are mistaken. There is nothing 
wrong with modern powers of pro- 
jection. Lungs and larynxes are the 
same standard equipment as_ they 
always were. The microphone is there 
because the modern audience has been 
brought up on it, and would not 
recognize the unaided human voice. 
“This,” they would say, “is not the 


Tommy Steele we know; we are being 


sold a pup; where is the intimate, 
grating effect? Where the rasp of 
indrawn breath dividing each 
disyllable?” And _ with cries of 
“Impostor!” they would tear the seats 
from their pinnings and break into the 
box-office for their money back. 

Soon they will tumble to it that they 
are being done out of the echo-chamber, 
too. Already they sense something 
wrong, but can’t quite decide what. 
Shortly they'll rumble. After that, any 
impresario engaging a rising young 
recording star to appear on the Palladium 
stage will have to go to the extra 
expense of building an empty thirty- 
foot room in the wings so that the 
performance can be momentarily 
strapped down, treated, and reissued 
in the form the fans are accustomed to. 
Hoofbeats in the sky are nothing unless 
the whole firmament echoes to them. 
Who wants a tremulous “I love you” 
in the lower register unless it appears to 
be breathed by four hundred Welsh 
miners at the bottom of a pit-shaft? 

However, as I hinted at the beginning, 
even the marvel of the echo-chamber is 
about to be overtaken by yet another 
improvement. Three-dimensional sound 
is here. This means that the old- 
fashioned semibreve is no longer con- 
fined to width and depth but can be 
heard sideways as well—a thing Mozart 
never dreamed of. For the first time, 
the home-listener to Tchaik Six (as 
the professional musician so coarsely 
puts it) will find himself sitting plumb 
in the middle of the orchestra, zum- 
zumming with the basses, pining with 
the oboes, getting his back-hair blown 
up by the trombones. Wonderful it 


will be. And not only for the music- 
week’s 


lover. One listener to last 
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B.B.C. experiments was particularly 
delighted with the sound of a train; he 
said it seemed to enter his sitting-room 
through one wall and leave by another. 
This is the sort of recreational realism 
we've been wanting for ages. 

As yet there has been no talk of 
marrying these clever stereophonics 
with the echo-chamber, but it is bound 
tocome. And then what wonders will 
be in store for us! For a time it may 
give sound-radio the edge over vision, 
but that will soon be blunted. Already 
research must be going on madly. 
Once TV gets echoed stereophonics on 
its sound+track, stereoscopic pictures 
will follow as night the day; we shall be 
surrounded by entertainment; Dimbleby 
will speak from over our shoulders with 
a voice that is three fruity thunder- 
storms in one, we shall really be in the 
can of beans echoed at us by the 
out-of-work actor in Television House. 
There will be no escape from bliss— 
except by hopping any train which 
happens conveniently to enter our 
sitting-room by one wall and leave by 
another. 








First Things First 


“Barbara Goalen (just settled in a large London house) has a white front door.’ 


Anne Scott-James in the Sunday Dispatch 


\ HO cares about Macmillan going to Delhi, 
Or what he said to Pandit Machiavelli? 


Or whether Thorneycroft chose resignation 


For self- or merely monetary-inflation? 
It fascinates me infinitely more 


That Barbara Goalen has a white front door. 


Who minds about the pay-claims of the dozens 


Of transport workers led by Mr. Cousins? 


Or whether proper services ancillary 


To Fuchs are being rendered by Ed Hillary? 


Such trivial affairs are just a bore 


When Barbara Goalen has a white front door. 


You may not like the H-bomb—but to panic 


Is frivolous as well as unBritannic. 


For though it may portend the termination 


Of what is lightly called civilization, 
The few who do escape annihilation 
Can muse nostalgically for evermore 


That Barbara Goalen had a white front door. 
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DUCATION being now 
more widespread than 
formerly, it is inevitable 
that a great amount of 
printed matter should be 
circulated for the curiosity 
of those who, while taking 
pleasure in the act of reading, 
are content to remain at as 
low a level of literacy as 
possible without endanger- 
ing their livelihood. ‘That 
such literature abounds I 
found ample proof during 
my inquiries into the lives 
and habits of the humbler 
workers of the city. 

One such labourer, a_ small-eyed, 
sallow girl aged about nineteen, gave me 
a lively account. She was, she said, 
engaged in the work of selling hardware 
and soap over the counter. Her prin- 
cipal amusement was dancing. “Oh 
yes,” she began, “I read all sorts, really. 
Mostly I read R——é and W—k 
E—d M—l, they’re every week, and 
very good value. Oh yes, I daresay 
some say they’re not very serious, but 
you get all sorts in them, and can learn 
a lot about the world, like for instance 
strange customs.” [When I asked her 
for an example of a “strange custom,” 
she told me promptly that the Esqui- 
maux rub their noses together and 
never take their clothes off: a piece of 
information which I was bound to admit 
I had never previously encountered.] 
“No, I can’t think of anywhere else I 
could learn about strange customs 
instead. Do you mean the television? 
Besides, you don’t want to be serious all 
the time. Life’s too short.” [This 
philosophy I found to be common to 
most young people of her type.] “ When 
am I serious? Why, I can’t say, I’m 
sure.” [Here she laughed heartily. ] 

Upon my asking what she chiefly 
looked for in a piece of literature she 
replied that she didn’t mind what it was, 
provided it was short. She could not 
“stand” anything too long. You could 
tuin your eyesight like that. Upon 
being pressed she recalled that she did 
tread some “proper” books now and 
then. They were for the Tube. You 
needed something longer for the Tube, 
but with short chapters. 

“Oh, definitely, I read some fine 











A hundred years ago Henry Mayhew, 
a former joint-editor of PUNCH, 
wrote “‘London Labour and _ the 
London Poor.”” ALEX ATKINSON 
and RONALD SEARLE 


modern reassessment. 


make a 











books. This one is all about this mon- 
ster who lives on a haunted planet, in a 
cave. He’s got eight arms, and this girl 
you see on the cover, she’s his captive. 
Yes, sometimes she wears more clothes 
than that. This is the best book I’ve 
read for a long time. You see, it’s small, 
and will go in your handbag. Read every 
word? Of course not! Nobody does! As 
long as you can pick up what’s happen- 
ing that’s all you want. Otherwise you 
might as well be in school.” 

She bought a newspaper “ most days,” 
but read little of it, as the news was 
“mostly the same.” There were often 
photographs of interest, however, such 
as one (which she proudly showed me) 
of a noted beauty grappling with two 
gentlemen in a fashionable eating-house. 
She found such scenes absorbing, 
despite the fact that, in her opinion, 
they were “mostly publicity.” She also 
derived great satisfaction from serial 
adventure stories told in pictures, which 
make up a great part of the newspapers 
of her choice. [Some of the examples I 
have investigated prove to be of en- 
thralling interest, and are drawn with 
considerable artistry. ] 

She was tidily dressed, and took pains 
with her appearance. I judged her to 
have an active intelligence. In the 
matter of reading I do not doubt that 
her taste might gradually develop, if 
only some means could be devised for 
its encouragement. To the question 
whether she would be a happier or more 
useful member of the community if 
left to her own devices I shall not 
presume to suggest an answer. 

The great bulk of the literature in- 
dulged in by females of this class, of all 
ages, consists of “magazines,” usually 
issued at weekly intervals, and costing a 
few pence. ‘These are greatly sought 
after, being exchanged the one for the 
other, and passing from hand to hand 
until in the course of time they dis- 
integrate. ‘They appear to be made up 
of instructions for the manufacture of 
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wool garments, receipts for colourful 
dishes, news of cinema entertainers, 
advice in complicated affairs of the 
heart, and simple tales of young 
love, unhappy marriage, blackmail, or 
mysterious strangulation. I am assured, 
however, that such periodicals are also 
favoured by ladies of advanced edu- 
cation and abundant means, who declare 
that they find the advertisements 
instructive. 

Among the men and boys of the 
artisan and labouring types I found 
some who will commonly borrow, from 
the Public Libraries, books of philos- 
ophy, travel, science, and so on, as 
well as fiction of a high order, both 
contemporary and classical. When I 
attempted to question one such phe- 
nomenon (an Irishman engaged in the 
laying of drains) he threatened me with 
a heavy steel instrument, derisively 
quoting from Voltaire as I scrambled 
out of his reach, and saying he had no 
time to talk to fools of my sort. 

But the great majority of males of this 
class, if they deign to read at all, prefer 
paper-backed collections of adventures 
in space, tales of sadistic murder, and 
magazines which present upon their 
every page some alluring photograph, as 
it may be a lady insecurely attired for 
bathing. Some will spend long periods 
in the perusal and comparison of news- 
paper accounts of sporting events. 
Others again will study (quite openly, 
and with evident relish) the brightly’ 
coloured periodicals designed to appeal 
to children up to the age of ten. One 
man to whom I spoke assured me that 
he had read nothing for upwards of 
forty years, with the exception of a 
magazine of cinema gossip which his 
daughter passed on to him once in a 
while. “I see no need of it, now,” he 
told me, “so I shan’t start, not at my 
age. Nowadays you can hear what the 
news is on the telly, and get a bit of a 
laugh as well. What more d’you want?” 

I have set down nothing here con- 
cerning the many hundreds of adults 
living in London at this time who are 
either wholly or partially illiterate; for 
this is another matter. 

ALEX ATKINSON 


Next week: Night in a London 
Coffee-House 
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Cantor Agonistes By GWYN THOMAS 


AM looking at a newspaper cutting 
I from a distant part of Canada. It 

tells of the visit to a new and 
thrusting township of a touring company 
out on the road with The Blue Mazurka. 
The tenor, Morley Paul, was singled 
out by the Canadian paper as having 
sung nobly and of having been féted 
after the show by the many Welsh 
residents of the zone who, in some cases, 
had travelled a hundred miles over 
mountain and prairie to show their 
solidarity with Paul and to give him a 
passionate hand after each aria. 

I was glad to read of this, for no 
singer ever emerged from so thick a 
cocoon of desperation as did Morley 
Paul. He had, in early life, a slight 
stammer which became intense if he 
thought that critical eyes were on him, 
and that, in our part of Meadow 
Prospect, a malicious ward, was fre- 
quent. Half-way through a sentence he 
would break down and start stamping 
the ground with his right foot in angry 
frustration. Willie Silcox the Psyche 
was approached for a cure. He told 
Morley to sing when he would normally 
speak. Morley had a tenor voice of fair 
range and plangency and he carried the 
tactic suggested by Silcox to extreme 


“No need to get huffy! I only said 
‘I don’t like to see young girls using 
eye-shadow.’” 





A tenor scales the heights 


lengths. He introduced an authentic 
taste of opera into everything he did. 

His job at the time was to go around 
in charge of a large cart owned by 
Ephraim Humphries the ironmonger, 
an austere but ambitious trader who 
believed that there was always room for 
one more article on the, cart. Morley 
would go up to a door and announce his 
wares in a series of vocal phrases that 
could have been the opening bars of 
such well-known tenor items as “ Waft 
Her, Angels, Through the Skies” or 
No, Pagliaccio non son. ‘The notes 
would be set to a list of such things as 
soap-powder, sponges, wire brushes, 
buckets and enough rolls of coconut 
matting to cover the whole of Meadow 
Prospect, an end which Humphries 
often seemed to have in view. Many of 
the people were so startled by the sight 
and sound of Morley approaching in this 
way that they would slam the doors shut; 
others were so entranced by his tone that 
they would urge him to go on and even 
to increase his volume but to drop the 
libretto about buckets and soon because it 
was not euphonious and took something 
away from the loveliness of his voice. 

So Morley, flattered, took to learning 
a few genuine arias, and he would sing 
these as he walked alongside the loaded 
cart. A little way behind the cart would 
come Humphries, asking Morley un- 
pleasantly if he could spare a note or 
two for the massive pyramid of stock. 
He also asked, with daring obliquity for 
Humphries who believed in giving it 
to mankind straight, if he could do 
something to help. Morley took the 
offer quite earnestly and said he would 
be obliged if Humphries would clamber 
on to the cart and drag off a few dozen 
of the coconut mats because Morley 
thought they were doing something to 
muffle his tone. 

Humphries gave Morley the sack. He 
cid it on Meadow Prospect square with 
a large audience. Morley gave him an 
answer. He spoke it well, without a 
trace of a stammer but with two 
passages that won him a five-shilling 
fine for abusing rhetoric. He told 
Humphries that he would be sorry 
when he saw Morley return to Meadow 
Prospect as famous as Caruso or Evan 
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Williams. Humphries said he would not 
be, and most of the people on the square 
agreed with him. 

Morley went to Mathew Sewell the 
Sotto who was a teacher of voice 
production. ‘The teaching was done in 
Sewell’s front room and Morley was one 
of the most diligent pupils. It had been 
found, when Sewell was investigating 
Morley’s fundamental equipment, that 
his sense of rhythm was defective. He 
would switch from one beat to another 
without a blink. Sewell tried Morley 
with a metronome, but there was some- 
thing chilly and forbidding about this 
article that froze Morley to silence. He 
would just stand by the piano staring at 
it, his head moving from side to side 
and even managing to produce the 
click of the metronome by some con- 
tractive tic of the neck muscles. 

Then we remembered the way Morley 
had stamped with his foot on the floor 
in the days when his spoken words had 
piled up on one another. Sewell told 
him to do this with the rhythm of the 
song he was supposed to be singing. 
At first there was a lack of co-ordination 
between the musical pulse in Morley’s 
nerves and the muscles of his foot. When 
the singing grew muffled in Sewell’s 
front room Morley’s supporters, who 
were grouped outside, would know that 
Morley was bent double trying to 
explain to the muscles of his foot about 
the instructions on the sheet music. 
But Morley worked his way into the new 
technique and soon he was stamping out 
the rhythms as smartly as but much 
more violently than a Spanish gipsy. 

Then Sewell’s father became alarmed. 
The slope on which Sewell’s house was 
built was fissile and unquiet. Men's 
floors were as crooked as their thoughts 
in that part of Meadow Prospect, and 
the amount of loud singing that had gone 
on in Sewell’s parlour over the years 
had sent the subsoil spinning. Sewell’s 
father was as sensitive to subsidence as 
a seismograph and liable to make much 
more of a fuss over his recordings. He 
sat on the stairs of his house, noting 
how the whole structure shook beneath 
the violence of Morley’s singing and 
stamping. He told Sewell that he had 
made soundings in the front room. He 
was always making soundings. He had 
filled the lives of all his children with 
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“ The 64,000 Quiz Pregramme accepted his offer for it.” 


loud, undiminishing echoes. He had 
discovered that the floor-boards of the 
front room had long since fallen victim 
to the damp-rot which was endemic in 
the area but which had its country-place 
in Meadow Prospect and lived richly 
there. Next, the soil beneath these 
floor-boards had fallen, leaving a cavity 
of indeterminate depth but deep enough, 
said old Mr. Sewell gloomily, to take a 
house and half a dozen singers of 
Morley Paul’s build. He said that 
Morley had some top strokes in the 
upper register which were welcomed 
by the damp-rot as helping them to 
travel more easily from board to board. 
He asked his son if he could not find a 
series of low, slow numbers which would 
make a less mordant set of vibrations. 

Then one night in Sewell’s front 
room Morley was rehearsing Di quella 
pira, a piece in which Morley hit a note 
with which he had already shattered a 
window and whatever peace of mind 
was still left to Sewell’s father. There 
Were no mats or carpets in the room, for 
Sewell wished to flatter his clients with 
the maximum of resonance. Now and 
then Sewell’s old man would open the 





front-room door, stick his head in and 
warn Sewell to hang on to the piano 
when the moment came. Sewell did 
this, thinning the accompaniment a lot. 
Morley’s leg and voice were in especial 
form that night. He was fighting off a 
certain despair, for three days before he 
had been in court in front of Ephraim 
Humphries. Morley had taken a few 
drinks and had been found guilty of 
some unseemliness outside Humphries’ 
house, singing and shouting abuse. As 
Humphries announced the fine he said 
“T see a black future stretching ahead of 
you, Paul. This is your second appear- 
ance before this court and both have 
concerned violence of action and speech. 
It may be your wish to appear eventually 
at La Scala, my boy, but most of your 
rehearsing will be done at Dartmoor.” 
This had shaken Morley’s grip and 
he was trying to recover the lost ground 
of his pride, and he was bent on beating 
Caruso by a bar and a decibel in his 
rendering of Di quella pira. Then it 
happened. Sewell heard nothing but 
the sound of Morley’s voice. But the 
stammering had ceased and he turned 
around on his piano-stool in his courtly 
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way to congratulate Morley on having 
had the courage to get rid of this childish 
and rather crude psychological crutch. 
He had expected to be looking at 
Morley’s waistcoat when he _ spoke. 
Morley and the waistcoat were not 
there. Sewell looked down. Morley 
had gone through the floor-boards but 
his head was still clearly side Sewell’s 
front room and he was still singing. He 
had not missed a note of the aria. 

That very night in the snug of “The 
Ingle” Sewell made his reply to 
Humphries. He said that a tenor who 
could be shot through a trap similar to 
the one on a gallows and still do the 
right thing by Verdi had a future in 
opera. And here is this cutting from 
the Canadian paper to prove it. 


B 8 


Simon Lee at the Coal Face 


TuouGcu fewer weekly tons he wins 
Consumers know full well 
The more he fails to fill their bins 
Do his week’s wages swell. 
J. B. B. 
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In the City 


Full Stomachs and Empty Heads 


HIS is the time of year when, 

for no better reason than the com- 
pulsion of the calendar, most investors, 
amateur and professional, look through 
the old deed box or the list of securities 
and ponder what the contents will be 
worth a year hence and what changes 
may be called for. In investment 
matters nothing is more self-evident 
and seemingly pre-ordained than the 
sequence of events when it is viewed 
from the wrong or “jobbing backward” 
end of the telescope. And, conversely, 
January after January the pundits, 
peering ahead, tell us that never has 
the prospect been more obscure, con- 
fusing and justifying every fence-sitting 
posture than it is this time. 

This time the economic targets we 
are trying to get into focus are hidden 
by two ponderous question-marks. The 
first concerns the behaviour of the 

“American economy. How rolling is the 
recession? How close a repetition of 
1929 or maybe 1921 will 1958 provide? 
The second is the behaviour of sterling 
under its new management—for on that 
depends the period during which we 
must live with a 7 per cent Bank rate. 

The American dilemma might seem 
to be the most enviable of all predica- 
ments, namely, how to consume or lend 
abroad or, if all else fails, give away all 
that they are capable of producing. 

- How much easier of solution that should 
be than its converse—say India’s pro- 
blem of providing the bare essentials of 
life for its teeming millions. Lord 
Keynes not long before his death in 
194 thus summed up the whole 

- problem to a bunch of singularly un- 

_ perceptive American journalists: “Our 

_ pains, ours and yours, are more likely 
to be due to our stomachs being fuller 
than our heads and our appetite weaker 

*than our opportunity.” 

But hope looms up. The appearance 
of the Russian Sputnik has already 
sharpened one part at least of the 
American appetite. There is also this 
reassuring common trait between the 
American and Indian dilemma: in each 
there are more and more stomachs to 


be filled. The post-war bulge in the 
American birth-rate has so far done 
little more than cause a boom in diapers, 
baby carriages and toys, The little dears 
will soon be teenagers and will before 
long develop all kinds of new appetites, 
ultimately for marriage; and so there 
will be more demand for homes, cars, 
deep freezes and then for still more 
diapers, baby carriages, and so on. 

This may be taking a longish view; 
but even on the shorter run the American 
economy will surely revive and is likely 
to do so with characteristic verve. 
Having for the moment conceded a 
victory in space to the Russians the 
Americans are unlikely to offer them the 
far more precious gift of a real capitalist 
slump which would verify all that the 
Marxist prophets have been predicting. 
The verdict on America is a recovery in 
the later months of 1958, but after some 
breath-taking rolls and rocks in the 
next few months. 

The verdict on sterling must be an 
inversion of that order: continued 
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Hand-Reared 


UR syndicate embarked on a new 

venture last summer. We started 
rearing partridges. The idea, like most 
ideas, came from Simmonds, our keeper, 
whose brother provides him with news 
of all the latest developments from 
Norfolk. It was a bit of a shock when 
the bill came in for the eggs which 
Simmonds persuaded us to buy, but 
he redeemed himself by enlarging 
the stock from sources we did not ask 
about. All told, he accumulated about 
a hundred eggs. 

They were put under broody hens 
who were each assigned the task of 
raising a covey of about sixteen. 
Unfortunately two of the hens started 
to eat their chicks as soon as they came 
out of the eggs. The survivors from 
these broods had to be transferred to 
other hens, with consequent overcrowd- 
ing. Some hens relieved this situation by 
crushing chicks to death under their 
wings: Simmonds says this was 
clumsiness. 

As the chicks grew up they strayed 
away to feed but always returned to 
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recovery in the next few months (with 
an attendant rise in gilts) but with a 
modicum of doubt concerning the 
autumn and winter strains. Can we 
between now and September build up 
the reserve sufficiently to take the next 
seasonal pressure? The new Chancellor 
will do his damdest to succeed and 
may in the process be even tougher than 
his predecessor would have been— 
which, incidentally, does not offer much 
cheer for the next Budget. 

For the longer run we have surely 
been given notice that the paths of 
stern deflation, hurtful cuts in Govern- 
ment expenditure and even tampering 
with the social services are not for us. 
Looking ahead, that should mean well- 
filled pay packets for the well-organized 
wage-earner. It should mean more 
business for the retail stores that cater 
for “‘this century of the common man.” 
Marks and Spencer, Woolworths, Boots 
Pure Drug, Timothy Whites and 
Taylors—these shares should be worth 
adding to that list. SLICKER 


* 


their foster parents’ coops before dark. 
Eventually the hens were removed and 
the partridges, now grown up, were left 
to their own devices. It was our 
intention that each brood should now 
disperse—but not too far—as a separate 
covey. But not theirs; they neither 
wanted to leave the field they had been 
brought up in, nor each other. Instead 
of six good coveys, we had raised one 
unwieldly gaggle—or carnival as we 
decided to call it. 

The danger was clear to all. If we 
got tough with our carnival it might fly 
off en masse and vanish over the belt 
of fir trees which divides our shoot from 
Mr. Hogben’s land. All would be lost. 
On the other hand, if we could induce 
our birds to stay they would presumably 
provide us with lots of separate coveys 
next season. All our eggs had landed up 
in one basket with a vengeance. 

That is why, instead of gunfire, 
anxious cries of “Carnival!” would 
greet our home-reared birds as the sky 
darkened and they swarmed over in one 
continuous stream. Many a time I have 
followed them with my gun, my finger 


twittering on the trigger. Just once 
would do no harm, surely. Now the 


temptation is past, and as Simmonds 
watches for signs of the disintegration 
of our carnival into pairs, I study the 
tender look on his face and thank heaven 
restraint prevailed. How could I ever 
mect his gaze if I had driven all his loved 
ones away for ever? 
GREGORY BLAXLAND 
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BOOKING OFFICE 
The Lot Fell Upon Jonah 


Georgian Afternoon. L.E. Jones. Hart- 

Davis, 21/- 

IR LAWRENCE JONES has 
S already made a hit with his two 

earlier volumes of reminiscence, 
A Victorian Boyhood and An Edwardian 
Youth. ‘The present book (published 
Friday, January 24), less confined to a 
definite period than its predecessors, is 
in some ways the most interesting of 
the three. 

Let us recall the general picture of 
what has brought about the personality 
we style “Sir Lawrence Jones,” or 
“Jonah” to his intimates. A Welsh 
family settled in Norfolk at the close of 
the seventeenth century, living for two 
hundred years in a red brick “ middling- 
sized manor house” built in 1721: a 
baronetcy in 1831: a certain military 
tradition: Eton: Balliol: an M.C. and 
prisoner of war: the City: a curiosity 
about life and liking for books, com- 
bined with an appreciation of sporting 
pursuits like stalking. 

This all sounds pretty conventional, 
you say, even when one remembers the 
unusual character of the author’s early 
upbringing, the years (the decades were 
they?) when he was Captain of Boats at 
Eton, the fact that his Oxford period 
was that of all those renowned young 
men like the Grenfells (so many of whom 
died 1914-18), and the advantages he 
enjoyed of moving in circles not open to 
everyone. 

In a sense it is conventional, if by 
that word you mean a career consisting 
largely of the usual thing to happen to 
the son of a well-to-do country squire, 
born at that particular moment. It is, 
in fact, a background that nowa- 
days some may even enjoy feeling 
rather smug about, inasmuch as it is 
commonly said to represent a falling 
market. Where such critics would 
be in danger of missing the point 
is that Sir Lawrence’s “ordinariness” 
consists in his oddness. He is a typical 
Englishman of his kind, not because he 
is conventional but because he is so 
absolutely determined to give his own 





eccentricities full scope. The sunny 
days when he was up at Balliol have 
left him with a conviction that thick- 
headed people abound, but he has 
never altowed this to cramp his own 
style. 

The part of the book I most enjoyed 
was that recounting his City experiences 
and painting City characters, because 
that is a side of life rarely described in 
print. So much is. this the case that 
even to this day some literary critics 








seem to have no idea that, for the last 
fifty years at least, to “go into the City” 
—and work very hard there—has been 
a characteristic “upper-class” vocation 
(the present Lord Salisbury makes a 
momentary appearance here working as 
a young man in a discount house), not 
something that has come about since 
the last war. Sir Lawrence’s book gives 
an opportunity for those ignorant of 
such sociological aspects of this country 
to catch up. 

Incidentally, he quotes an admirable 
vignette of Sir Montagu Norman when 
Governor of the Bank of England, 
travelling on the Underground, from 
the pen of the late Geoffrey Madan, 
whose brilliant sketches of personalities 
have never, I think, been published, but 
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which are occasionally to be glimpsed 
privately. One wonders how many of 
them exist, and whether they will ever 
be brought together in print. 

However, to return to Sir Lawrence, 
we find him at one moment getting into 
trouble with the Church Times for 
advertising for an incumbent who was 
“a gentleman in the old-fashioned 
snobbish sense of the word,” and the 
next stumping East Anglia in the 
Labour interest (paradoxically on 
account of his dislike for Stalin) and 
getting into trouble this time with his 
Tory friends. He is understandably 
vexed with the old-fashioned cavalry- 
men in 1914 who disliked such in- 
novations as machine guns, and good- 
tempered about the odious way the 
Germans treated him when a prisoner, 

There are plenty of anecdotes. The 
account of life at Glenlochay, owned by 
Edward Wagg, “the Laird,” one of the 
senior partners in Helbert Wagg and 
Co., the “issuing house” of merchant 
bankers in which Sir Lawrence worked, 
is particularly enjoyable. I also liked 
the member of the Coke family who, on 
opening his grounds to the public, asked 
no more of them on a notice board than 
“Try Not to be Vile.” 

One of the merits of Georgian After- 
noon is the reality its events possess for 
its author. He has his own tone of voice 
and his own way of looking at things. 
Sometimes one is not absolutely certain 
he was not having his leg pulled; some- 
times he unquestionably pulled a leg. 
That is, after all, how life works. No 
doubt in due course we shall have all 
three sections of this autobiography in 
one volume. It will be an interesting 
monument to an interesting generation, 
of whom a world war left comparatively 
few to tell the tale. Sir Lawrence is one 
of the Joneses who should certainly be 
kept up with. ANTHONY POWELL 


Smooth Passage 
Journey to Java. Harold Nicolson. 
Constable, 21/- 
Carelessly printed, this diary of a two- 
month round voyage in a Dutch liner 1s 
full of delight at escaping from the 
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tyrannies of a busy life; it is also rather 
full of heart-searchings into its author’s 
failings, and of purely personal anxieties. 
A diary without prejudice would be 
insufferable, but Sir Harold passes on his 
enjoyment so vividly that one regrets the 
slightly superior fastidiousness that made 
him shy at any normal exhibition of the 
simpler strains in the British character. 
That his wife was more sympathetic to 
innocent farce he attributes, perversely, 
to her Spanish blood. 

His working hours he dedicated to 
an examination of historic malcontents, 
arriving at the conclusion that melancholy 
is never without positive cause. At the 
same time he became fascinated by an 
odd eccentric among the passengers, 
whose social prickles he was able 
gradually to penetrate. This stream of 
philosophic and human study is described 
in perceptive light essays which form the 
heart of a book that is by turns charming 
and a little irritating. E. O. D. K. 


Thomasina. Paul Gallico. Michael Joseph, 

15/- 

Since Mr. Gallico’s latest novel is laid 
in the imaginary Highland town of 
Inveranoch, rufous pigmentation is rife 
among the protagonists. Both Andrew 
MacDhui, the giant atheistic vet, and his 
seven-year-old daughter Mary Ruadh are 
red-headed (and, in the former case, 
bearded to match); Daft Lori, the Red 
Witch of Glen Ardrath, who conducts a 
private veterinary clinic at her cottage 
hard by the Coven Oak, has hair “the 
cherry colour of a glowing blacksmith’s 
bar”; and even the astringent eponymous 
cat—who reverts after death to a former 
incarnation as Sekmeht-Bast-Ra, Cat- 
Goddess of Bubastis—is ginger-hued. 
This is not a book for those easily 
harrowed: Mary, pining for her 
“murdered” pet, loses the power of 
speech and almost dies during a titanic 
thunderstorm; the anguished father, 
redeemed by Lori’s magic influence, heals 
a badger that has applied for treatment 
and soliloquizes to a squirrel (red, 
naturally); while the minor characters 
struggle with such cryptic Scots sentences 
as “He'll shairly no rail gin ye come 
there this yince an sae sair an errand.” 

J. M-R. 


The Volcanoes Above Us. Norman Lewis. 

Cape, 15/- 

The expropriated owner of a Guate- 
malan coffee plantation is recruited into 
a “Liberation”? Army and, after a coup 
@état, takes an army command in an 
area where the idealistic representative 
of an American monopoly is trying, by 
persuasion if possible, by force if 
necessary, to turn the local Indians into 
hygienic, untroublesome workers and 
ambitious consumers. 

This kind of situation suits Mr. Lewis. 
One of the most fair-minded of political 
Novelists, he excels in stating problems 
and in including all the awkward-shaped 
factors. Here the different types of 


Indian, the different types of American 
and the different types of European are 
each given their chance, as, by implication, 
geography and psychology and economics 
are. Luckily the eye for country he 
showed in his travel books is as keen in 
Central America as it was in South-east 
Asia: you are always conscious of the 
structure of the country in relation to 
the characters. Moreover, Mr. Lewis 
has the knack of writing narrative. This 
is a well-carpentered and extremely 
interesting novel. R. G. G. P. 


The Beginnings of Christian Art. D. 
Talbot Rice. Hodder and Stoughton, 42/- 
In the early 1920s the author of this 

book visited Mount Athos with the late 

Robert Byron. Their enthusiasm for the 

Byzantine wall-paintings in the mon- 

asteries there resulted in two books, The 

Station and The Birth of Western 

Painting, which seem to have touched off 

a considerable shift of taste. Young men 

and women who had previously looked 

at nothing between classical sculpture 
and Giotto began to get excited about the 
art of Byzantium and its western counter- 
parts. Ravenna, Cefali, Salonica, and 

Istanbul became almost fashionable 

places of pilgrimage. To-day quite 

ordinary travellers visiting Rome are 
more likely to overlook the Apollo 

Belvedere than -the mosaics in Sta. 

Pudenziana. Now, after a lifetime 

devoted to the scholarly study of the 

enthusiasms of his youth, Professor 

Talbot Rice has written a general guide 

to the whole subject of Christian art of 

the first millennium. This is popular- 
ization in the best sense, eminently 
readable and avoiding both recondite 
highbrow superiority and inaccurate low- 
brow generalization. Certainly a book to 
put in your suitcase if you are holiday- 
making in the Mediterranean anywhere 
between Rome and Constantinople. 

F. W. 


The Habit of Loving. 
MacGibbon and Kee, 15/- 
The best of Mrs. Lessing’s new 

collection of short stories are the longest. 

When she tries the short sketch, the 

throwaway anecdote, she becomes trivial, 

though she is always efficient. She needs 
space to work at a character or a situation. 

She is more interested in people and 

society than in appearances, so her rather 

tired descriptive writing may give a 

misleading impression of thinness of 

material to a generation exposed to 

Mr. Sansom’s high-pressure visualization ; 

unlike him she is not impressive to dip 

into. 

Several of the stories are variations on 
the theme of ageing, including a wonder- 
ful account of a three-tier love affair. 
Mrs. Lessing’s political interests are kept 
in the background, except in a brilliant 
study of the German mind. The 
European stories are, on the whole, more 
successful than the South African ones; 
perhaps she has_ overcropped her 


Doris Lessing. 
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“How would you feel if you knew that 
one of your parents was a donor?” 


memories. Her strongly marked talent, 
with its force and subtlety and its 
curious lapses of discrimination, makes 
her one of the most interesting con- 
temporary writers. R. G. G. P. 
Greek Fire. Winston Graham. Hodder 

and Stoughton, 12/6 

Like Victor Canning and Hammond 
Innes, this author specializes in adven- 
ture-stories with carefully observed 
foreign backgrounds and a strong love- 
interest, ably written and resulting in 
excellent films when translated to the 
screen. The actors’ personalities then 
fill out characterizations which in the 
novels appear shadowy—Mlle. Melina 
Mercouri, for example, might be able to 
bring the aloof and disdainful Anya 
(‘An altar piece, an Andrea del Sarto 
madonna”) to life, but Mr. Graham 
cannot: it is the price a writer must pay 
for choosing so flawlessly beautiful a 
heroine. The scene here is modern 
Athens and environs, described with 
much local colour: at one point Anya 
actually climbs Parnassus with the hero 
(a craggy American, to conform with 
current movie-decree, but with a Greek 
ancestress named Electra). Once the 
villain—an ambitious politician with a 
“ductile sensitive mind ’’—dies adjusting 
his pince-nez while stabbed in the back, 
the action accelerates into expertly 
handled _pursuit-sequences_ with a 
realistic off-beat ending, which the 
Front Office will doubtless insist on 
altering when the inevitable Cinema- 
Scope version is made. ]. M-R. 


Lloyds Bank in the History of English 
Banking. R. S. Sayers. Clarendon Press: 
Oxford University Press, 35/- 

It is perhaps not surprising that 
accounting in the early days of Taylor and 
Lloyds bank left something to be desired 
by modern standards, as is made manifest 
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by the candid entries “Error not found 
out £33. 7. 8}” and “Sundries that 
should have been entered on the other 
side viz. £1,025. 12. 6.”" No doubt other 
“errors” not found out and some that 
were found out meant that the accumu- 
lation of experience which is embodied 
in the code of laws of bankers to-day has 
rartially been dearly bought since the 
formation of Taylor and Lloyds in 
B:rmingham in 1765. Sampson Lloyd II, 
a Quaker, and John Taylor, a Unitarian, 
were paying interest at 2% on deposit 
accounts three months after opening in 
1765 and ten years later they had 277 
accounts of which only 40 were Quakers, 
but the surprising fact is that there were 
72 woman customers. The student and 
in fact anyone with the slightest interest 
in banking will find much to engross 
them in this tome, although the outcome 
of what must have entailed considerable 
research could have been infused with 
more life. A.V. 

The Blue Chips. Hamish 

Hamilton, 15/- 

The satirical sequences of Mr. Deiss’s 
first novel are genuinely funny, his 
serious sections often unconsciously so. 
At the research chemical plant of Faber- 
King Inc. (manufacturers of penicillin 
chewing-gum, where Science ranks 
second to Sales-Promotion) James Howell 
Winslow, Ph.D., Special Assistant to 
“Prexy” Saunders, is the subject of 


Jay Deiss. 


conflict between Integrity—Dr. Abby 
Parker, the dedicated and _lipstickless 
head-virologist (“‘an odd mixture of 
technician and _ nest-builder’’)—and 
Mammon, the Chairman’s “incredibly 
beautiful,’’“‘ perfectly groomed ” daughter 
(in cerise tailored suit as opposed to 
Abby’s plain charcoal-grey). Winslow 
initially plumps for Abby: their love- 
affair, inaugurated during an experiment 
(recandling of eggs previously infected 
with influenza, type A, PR, strain), 
culminates in a dormitory seduction and 
“rose-petalled sleep.”” But Ambition 
encroaches; his new  miracle-drug— 
launched by a terrific publicity campaign, 
including free thermometers and golf- 
balls for doctors, and a Thanksgiving 
party with glamorous cheer-leaderettes 
(““M-U-L-T-I-C-I-L-L-I-N Rah! — Rah! 
Rah!”’)—proves to contain lethal pro- 
perties; while Abby, disrupted by a 
quarrel, absentmindedly sucks up a dose 
of Von Economo’s Virus in the lab . . . 
J. M-R. 


* AT THE PLAY 
: li The Imperial Nightingale 


7 (BIRMINGHAM REPERTORY) 
T this time of year, when pigtails 
jam freely in the mangles of 
pantomime laundries, many pal- 

pably British enterprises take their stage 

colour from Peking. The Imperial 


f, 





The Emperor of China-—KeNNetH MACKINTOSH 


(The Imperial Nightingale 


Bamboo—ALBERT FINNEY 
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Nightingale is on a_ different level, 
Nicholas Stuart Gray has found its basis 
in Hans Andersen; and he, as you can 
judge from the macabre museum at his 
birthplace, was tortured in his mind by 
shadows of the gallows and sudden 
death. His Emperor is a man whose 
occupations in Who’s Who would be 
confined to flinging people to the tigers 
and commanding his guards to commit 
suicide, and whose hobbies would be 
limited to an occasional draught of bad 
verse from his court poet. A homicidal 
celibate, with absurdly few pleasures. 

But this much simplified view of 
Chinese life suits Mr. Stuart Gray well 
as a starting point for one of his charming 
children’s plays. He is adept at whipping 
up a concoction which adults will also 
enjoy; sparing the sugar, yet very 
attentive to flavour. The Imperial 
Nightingale is a comic folk-tale strongly 
centred in the lethal whims of the 
Emreror, and full of the bits of business 
that come naturally with a terribly bad 
hat of a war-lord, two highly suspicious 
characters from beyond the Great Wall, 
an incompetent court poet and an 
absolutely hopeless court magician. 

Probably you remember what happened 
to the nightingale. Introduced to its 
song—he leads a very sheltered life—by 
his gardener’s daughter, the Emperor is 
melted, and, caging the bird, keeps it 
selfishly in his palace. Under its influence 
the mortality rate at court drops so 
sharply that the Emperor grows almost 
popular, so to stir up dissension the war- 
lord imports a magic clockwork bird 
whose notes drive the Emperor back into 
a murderous frenzy. When everyone for 
miles is in danger of being trampled to 
death by elephants a supernatural lady 
in a dazzling white nightdress arrives, 
representing divine justice, and sentences 
him to death unless he can find five 
friends to stand by him, or unless the 
nightingale, free again, will sing for him. 
The gardener’s daughter is loyal— 
Chinese gardeners’ daughters always are 
—but the issue lies with the nightingale. 
Simple as it is, the drama of this final 
scene tightens so surely that at the first 
canned trill from the flies we are conscious 
of a great relief, for in spite of every- 
thing the Emperor is rather a nice young 
man. The little girl beside me went back 
to her pound box of chocolates with a 
happy sigh that could be heard all over 
the theatre. 

All this is cunningly managed. Alan 
Bridges’ production lures us into an 
acceptive mood, and Finlay James has 
decorated it with taste, using a revolving 
stage for two amusing sets and dressing 
the court becomingly. A spirited cast 
embraces fantasy with gusto. Kenneth 
Mackintosh, a dashing Emperor, Jane 
Wenham, a chilling agent of divine 
wrath, Sonia Fraser, a credit even to a 
Chinese gardener, and Albert Finney, 4 
winning young fisherman (coarse). 
Geoffrey Taylor makes the war-lord a 
Jacobean villain, Robin Parkinson is 4 
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vivid warning to aspiring court poets, 
and Arthur Pentelow proves once more 
that the most likable magicians are the 
ones guaranteed to fail. 


Recommended 
(Dates in brackets refer to Punch reviews) 
Lysistrata (Royal Court—15/1/58), 
Aristophanes’ bawdy peace play. A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream (Old Vic— 
8/1/58) in a good production. The 
Happy Man (Westminster—25/12/57), an 
original comedy. Eric KEOWN 


AT THE PICTURES 
Pal Joey 


FTER the excellent opening se- 
A quences of The Enemy Below 
(Director: Dick Powell), on a U.S. 
destroyer during the war, it was a 
considerable shock and a great disappoint- 
ment to me when, as the scene shifted to a 
German submarine, it became clear that 
we were going to have to put up with that 
exasperating convention by which non- 
English-speakers, using what we are 
supposed to take for their own language 
among themselves, are made to speak 
accented English. To be sure, this par- 
ticular story could not be told in any 
other way, short of using subtitles; and 
yet—and yet 
And yet, on the other hand, I found for 
the first time that after a little my 
irritation at the use of this device soon 
disappeared and was forgotten in my 
pleasure in a well-done and gripping 
picture. Not until nearly the end does its 
other main fault appear—a rather too 
rapid succession of only-just-possible 
nick-of-time rescues—and that isn’t a 
basic fault, either. 

The story is of what amounts to a 
personal battle between two skilled pro- 
fessional seamen: the captain of the 
U-boat (Curt Jurgens) and the captain of 
the destroyer (Robert Mitchum). In 
fascinating detail we follow the course of 
their mutual evasion and pursuit, under- 
standing the way their respect for each 
other grows until at the end both have 
won, both have lost, and both battered 
ships disappear in the same explosion. 

Part of the fascination is in watching the 
use of the innumerable machines of one 
kind and another that have, as_ the 
German captain wearily observes, “ taken 
human error out of war.’ Radar, asdic 
listening equipment, automatic calcu- 
lating and direction-setting devices, even 
the ordinary dial-with-needle—all these 
are used in the film in a way that makes 
them in themselves dramatic: a dial 
begins ominously to sweat a little oil, and 
one thinks of it almost as if it were acting. 
But human character, which must be the 
essential strength of any story, is also 
excellently presented. As the scene 
Switches back and forth between the 
destroyer and the submarine we become 
familiar with the personal tensions aboard 
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each: we sympathize with both men, and 
with their subordinates; we are enter- 
tained by the differences in their routine. 
Visually too (CinemaScope Technicolor 
photography: Harold Rosson) the pic- 
ture is full of splendid things: from the 
changing light on the sea to the electrify- 
ing underwater glimpse of speeding 
torpedoes, there is constant pleasure for 
the eye. This is a good one, extremely 
enjoyable—those objections are unim- 
portant. 


Perhaps it is absurd to feel so strongly 
about these things, but the fact remains 
that I was seldom more angered by any- 
thing in films than by the ending of 
Pal Joey (Director: George Sidney). For 
three-quarters of its length, this is a good 
acidly funny musical; and then it sub- 
sides into a morass of treacle and marzi- 
pan. ‘This of course is so as not to upset 
those simple-minded customers (whose 
money, let’s face it, is so much better than 
anybody else’s) who like the amusing man 
to get the nice girl at the end. The fact 
that the whole point of this story is that 
the man, however amusing, is an utterly 
selfish character who loves ’em (or pre- 
tends to) and leaves ’em, and would never 
have picked the nice girl if the other were 
more profitable, or if he had would have 
given her hell, is quite ignored. That it 
should be so absolutely safe to ignore it, 
that they should have been able to feel so 
absolutely confident that only a_neg- 
ligible proportion of filmgoers would be 
upset by the inconsistency or even notice 
it at all—this is really depressing. 

Nevertheless the first three-quarters or 
so has many good things, and the picture 
is worth seeing for them. Frank Sinatra 
is excellent in the title part of the engaging 
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heel; Rita Hayworth makes a splendid 
comeback as the rich woman, once a strip- 
tease girl, whom by questionable means 
he gets to finance him; there are some 
admirable musical numbers, many funny 
moments, and much to enjoy visually. As 
for the ending—you may suggest that it’s 
no worse than the hardly-probable end- 
ing of The Enemy Below; but remember, 
that is a question of incident, which 
could happen, and this involves a basic 
change of character—of tzo characters 
(for the selfish rich woman suddenly 
decides to play Cupid)—which couldn’t. 





Survey 
(Dates in brackets refer to Punch reviews) 

In London, nothing beats the Indian 
Pather Panchali (1/1/58); don’t be put 
off by the idea that it’s “worthy” and 
solid—no one with an interest in people 
could fail to enjoy it. The Bridge on the 
River Kwai (16/10/57) is having another 
run, well-deserved. Then there is the 
bright British farce Blue Murder at 
St. Trinian’s (1/1/58); and, of course, 
Around the World in Eighty Days 
(17/7/57). The Everyman at Hampstead 
has a new German one very well worth 
seeing: Duped Till Doomsday, unfortu- 
nate title for a crisply-made story of three 
soldiers caught in a nightmare after killing 
a girl. Mostly admirable, flawed at the 
end by violent over-emphasis and exag- 
gerated villainy. 

None of the releases: was reviewed at 
length here, but two would have been if 
there had been room: Windom’s Way, 
a good, sensible piece about a doctor in 
the East (Malaya?), and The Sad Sack, 
an extremely funny U.S. army comedy (as 
efficiently funny as Operation Mad Ball). 

RicHARD MALLETT 





